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L [ 
UM, monente amico quodam, qui jqxts 1 tuas 56 
habitat, ſcirem te Pariſios revertiſſe; ſtatui ſalutatum "$4.70 
te ire, ut primum per valetudinem licerer. Id officii, ex 
pedum infirmitate ali N dilatum, cum tandem me ing= 
Pleturum ſperarem, f domi non eras. Reſtat, ut 
quod coram exequi non ra ſcriptis faltem hteris prag- 
few; tibique ob ea omnia, quibus a te auftus ſum, bene- 12 
fda, grates agam, quas habeo m et 4 habiturus "= 


»* 


-14- 
- £ 


Revera munera illa librorum nuperis a te annis editorum 3 


egregia ac perhonorifica mihi viſa ſunt, Multi enim facio, do S 


et te, * praeſtantiſſime, et tua omnia quaecunque in itt 
literarum genere per polita ſunt; in quo quidem Te caetens. 3 
omnibus ejuſmodi ſcriptoribus facile antecellere, atque 


eundem et dicendi et ſentiendi magiſtrum optimum, prorlyg, © | = 


exiſtimo : cumque in excolendis his ſtudiis aliquantulum 


_—— 


ipſe et operae et temporis poſuerim, libere tamen profiteqr 
me, tua cum legam ac relegam, ea edoctum eſſe a te, non 
ſolum quae neſciebam prorſus, ſed etiam quae antea didicifſe - 2 
| viſus ſum. Modeſte itaque nimium de opere tuo ſentis, ,, 
cum juventuti tantum inſtituendae elaboratum id. eſſe c-. 
tendis. Ea certe ſcribis, quae a viris iſtuuſmodi rerum hau 
imperitis, cum voluptate et fructu legi poſſunt. Vetera 
quidem et ſatis cognita reyocas in memoriam; ſed. ita re- 


vocas, ut illuſtres, ut ornes; ut e adjiciag | 
as > "$538 


* 


quod novum fit, alienis quod omnino tuum: bonaſque r 
picturas bona in luce collocando efficis, ut etiam iis, a a F 
quibus ſarpiſime conſpectae ſunt, ' clegantiores _ £ 
ſolito appareant, et placeant magis. j 
| : 
. Certe, dum Xenophontem W Ho b ea 
quae a te plurimis in locis narrantur, et ipſum ubique nar- 
randi modum videris traxiſſe, ſtylique Xenophonteĩ nĩtorem 
ac venuſtam ſimplicitatem non imitari tantum, ſed plane 
afſequi: ita ut ſi Gallice ſciſſet Xenophon, non aliis illum, 
in eo argumento quod tractas, verbis uſurum, non alio © 
roving more ſcripturum Judicem, | 


Haec ego, haud aſſentandi cauſa (quod vitium a procl a 
me abeſt) ſed vere ex animi ſententia dico. Cum enim pul- 
| chris a te donis ditatus ſim, quibus in eodem, aut in alio 
quopiam doctrinae genere referendis i imparem me ſentio, vo- 
lui tamen propenſi erga te atimi gratique teſtimonium. pro- 
ferre, et te aliquo ſaltem * etl perquam diſſimili, 
remunerari. | 


Pf 


Perge, vir docte admodum et venerande, de bonis kteris, 
quae nunc neglectae paſſim et ſpretae jacent, bene mereri: 
perge juventutem Gallicam (quando illi ſolummodo te uti- 

* elſe vis) optimis et praeceptis et exemplis informare. 


Quod ut facias, annis aetatis tuae elapſis multos ad jiciat 
'Devs1 üſque decurrentibus ſanum te praeſtet atque inco- 
"pines, Hoc ex animo optat ac vovet . 


Tui obſervantiſkmus 
FrAnCiSevs Rorrzugis. 


Pranfurum te mecum poſt Feſta dixit mihi amicus ille 
goſter qui tibi vicinus eſt, Cum ſtatueris tecum quo die 
adfuturus es, id illi ſignificabis, Me certe annis maliſque 
debilitatum, quandocunque veneris, domi inyenics, 
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1. e — bY Learned Sir, Ws = | 


HEN 1 was informed by a friend who lives neat __— 
you, that you were returned to Paris, I reſolved to 
wait on you, as ſoon as my health would admit. After hay- "2.0 
ing been prevented by the gout for ſome time, I was in hopes 
at length of paying my reſpects to you at your houſe, and 
went thither, but found you not at home. It is incumbent 8 
on me therefote to do that in writing, which I could not in % 
r and to return you my acknowlegements for all te 
vours you have been pleaſed to confer upon me, of which, bo 
I beg you will be aſſured, W 3 
grateful ſenſe. _—— 


j Aud ibet1checatthe tacks wie rl bb. 
as preſents of exceeding value, and ſuch as do me very great — 
honour. ' For I have the higheſt regard, moſt excellent Sir, 


both for you, and for every thing that comes from ſo maſters "= 
ly a hand as yours, in the kind of learning you treat; in x" 
which I mult believe that you not only excel all other wi. 
ters, but are at the ſame time the beſt maſter of ſpeaking and * 
thinking well; and I freely confeſs that, tho' 1 had applied "I 
ſome time and pains in cultivating theſe ſtudies, when I rec 
your volumes over and over again, I was inſtructed in things 
by you, of which I was nat only entirely ignorant, but ſeem "3 
ed to myſelf to have learnt before; You have therefore too 

modeſt an opinion of your work, when you declare it come "—_— | 
poſed ſolely for the inſtruction of youth. What you write 0 
may undoubtedly be read with pleaſure and improvement bß / 
perſons not unacquainted in learning of the fame kind. For 4 
whilſt you call to mind antient facts and things ſufficiently Wy Va 


8 
es 
EY | 


| L vil 4 

be” Wn, you do it in ſach a manner, that you illuſtrate, you 
_ embelliſh them; till adding ſomething new to the old, ſome- 
thing entirely your own to the labours of others : by placing 
good pictures in a good light, you make them appear with 
unuſual elegance and more exalted beauties, even to thoſe 
Who have Fx een and ſtudied them molt. 


In your frequent correſpondence with Xenophon, * you | 


have certainly extracted from him, both what you relate in 
many places, and every where his very manner of relating; 
you ſeem not only to have imitated, but attained the ſhining 
elegance and. beautiful ſimplicity of that author's {tile ſo 


that had Xenophon excelled in the French language, in my 


judgment, he would have uſed no other words, nor wrote 
in any other method, upon the ſubject you treat, than you 
have done. 

I do not ſay this out of flattery, (which is far from 
being my vice] but from my real ſenſe and opinion. Af 
you have enriched me with your fine preſents, which I 
know how incapable I am of repaying either in the ſame 
or in any other kind of learning, I was willing to teſtify 
my gratitude and affection for you, and at leaſt to make 
you ſome ſmall, tho' exceedingly unequal, return. 

Go on, molt learned and venerable Sir, to deſerve well 
of ſound literature, which now lies univerſally neglected 
and deſpiſed. Go on, in forming the youth of France 
(fince you will have their utility to be your ſole view) upon 
the beſt precepts and examples. 


Which that you may effect, may it pleaſe God to add - 


many years to your life, and during the courſe of them to 
preſerve you in health and ſafety. This is the tons 


e fore mw 
| - Your not. chedient Servant, - 


FRA NCIS ROFFEN, 


P. 8. Our friend, your neighbour, tells me you intend 
to dine with me after the holidays. When you have fixed 


upon the day, be pleaſed to let him know it, Whenever 


you come, you will certainly find one ſo weak with age 
and ills as I am at home. , | | 


Decenmb, 26. 1731. 
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Sec. I. Due erf 67 Proraur Hisrony, e- 
+ +» clallyauith regard ta unn. e . 


HE ſtudy of babe kiſtary would What is to be 
- be unworthy of a ſeriqus attentian, obſerved in hif- 
and a conſiderable length of time, if it Ebbe holes th 
were conſined to the dry knowlege of an nology 
tient tranſactions, and an unpleaſing in- ö 
quiry into the aeras when each of them —— It 
little concerns us to know, that there were once ſuch men 
as Alexander, Caeſar, Ariſtides, or Cato; and that they 
lived in this or that period; that the empire of the Aſ- 
{yrians made way for that of the Babylonians, and the 
latter for the empire of the Medes and Perſians, who were 
themſelves ſubjected by the — 48 theſe wers 
afterwards by the Ronians. - 

-: But it highly concerns us e. by 2+ The cauſes of 
what methods thoſe empires were found- we 3 and fall of 
ed ; the ſteps by which they raſe-to the | 
exalted pitch of grandeur we ſo much admire ;- what it 
was that- conſtituted their true N Klciey, and the 
cauſes of their declenfidn and fall. — | | 
' *Tis of no loſs importance to ſtudy at- 2. The geniu 
tentively the manners of different nati-T and . 
ons; their genius, laws, and cuſtoms; — end yn 
and eſpecially to acquaint ourſelyes with gon 
the character and diſpoſition, the talents, 
virtues and even vices of thoſe men by whom they. were 
governed; and whoſe good or bad qualities contributed 
to the 3 or decay of the ſtates over which they 
preſided. | 
Such are the great objects which antient hiſtory preſents; 
exhibiting to our view all the kingdoms and empires of 
the world ; and at the ſame time, all the great men who 
vol. I, B 
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were any way conſpicuous ; thereby inſtructing us, by ex- | 


ample rather than precept, in the arts of empire and war, 
the principles of government, the rules. of policy; the 
maxims of civil ſociety, and the conduct of li that ſuits 
all ages and conditions. 
Me acquire, at the tine time, another 
3- The wage knowlege, which cannot but excite the 
o |, — curioſity of all perſons who have a taſte and 
Genes. inclination for polite learning: I mean; 
the manner in which arts and ſciences were invented, cul- 
tivated and improved; we there diſcover, and trace as it 
were with the eye, their origin and progreſs; and perceive, 
with admiration, that the nearer we approach thoſe coun- 
tries which were once inhabited by the ſons of Noah, in 
the greater perfection we find the arts and ſciences ; and 
that they ſeem to be either neglected or forgot, in propor- 


tion to the remoteneſs of nations from them; ſo that, 


when men attempted” to revive thoſe arts and ſciences, 
they were obliged to go back to the ſource from whence 
they ariginally flowed. 

I give only a tranſient view of theſe objegs, though ſo 
very important, in this place, becauſe-I have already treat- 
ed them with ſome extent elſewhere *. 

„ But another object of inſinitely great - 


; ing eſpecially, te For altho* profane hiſtory treats only 


. — of nations who had imbibed all the chi- 
ory.” _" meras of a ſuperſtitious worſhip ; and 
abandoned themſelves to all the irregu- 

foie of which human nature, after the fall of the- firſt 
man, became capable; it nevertheleſs proclaims univer- 


ally the greatneſs of the Almighty, his power, his juſtice, 
| arid; above all, the admirable wiſdom with which his. — 


vidence governs the univerſe, 


If che + inherent conviction of this laſt truth, rais'd; ace | 
Vol. iii. and iv. Of che method of teaching and ſtudying the Belles 


JEN &c, 
+- Pictate ac religione, atque hac una ſapientia deorum im- 
mortalium numine omnia regi gubernarique perſpeximus, omnes gen- 
tes nationeſque ſuperavimus. Orat. de Aruſp. reſponf. n. 19. 
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r, cording te to Ciceros obſervation, the Romans bows all o- 
je ther nations; we may, in like manner, affirm, that nothing 
ts gives hiſtory a greater ſuperiority to many other branches 
of literature, than to ſee in a manner imprinted, in almoſt 
er every page of if, the precious footſteps and ſhining proofs 
ne of this great truth, viz. that God diſpoſes all events as 
id ſupreme Lord and Sovereign; that he alone determines the 
n; fate of kings and the duration of empires ; and + that he 
l transfers the government of kingdoms from. one nation to 
it another, to puniſh the crimes they commit. | 
e, It muſt be confeſſed, that if we com- God took a more 
m- pare the attentive, beneficent and evident — creof 
in manner in which the Almighty preſided * 
nd antiently over his people, with that which appeared in his 
or= governing all other nations of the earth, one would be apt 
at, to conclude, that the latter were foreign and indifferent 
es, to. him. God look'd upon the holy nation as his own do- 
ace main and inheritance ; he reſided in the midſt of it, like 
a maſter in his houſe, and as a father in his family. Iſrael 
\ fo was his ſon, his firſt-born, He had made it his delight 
eat to form him from his infancy, and to inſtruct him in per- 
5 ſon, He imparted himſelf to him by his oracles; appoint- 
eat- ed miraculous men to be his governors; and dif] layed the 
ion. amazing wonders of his power in his protection. Who 
only could forbear, at the ſight of ſo many glorious privileges, 
chi- to cry aloud with the prophet, ** (a) Judah is his fanc- 
and « tuary, and Iſrael his dominion.” Solummodo ibi nag - 
egu- nificus eft Dominus noſter. 
firſt Nevertheleſs this God, altho' forgot But, at the 
iver- by the nations, and ſeemingly forgetting —U—U— —ä—— 
ſtice, them, always retained and exerciſed his mo 8 
pro- ſupreme power over them, which, tho 
{#66 concealed behind the veil of ordinary events, and fuch a 
, ac- conduct and government as was * human, was not 
Belles (2) Ifai. Xxxiii. 27. b 
i Becauſe of unrighteous dealings, injuries, and riches de- 
alter Sonnet 
X. 5, 


E 
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therefore leſs real or divine; (b) 7. be earth is the Lord's, 
and the fulneſs thereof, ſays the prophet, the world, and 
they that dwell therein. It would be an error highly i in- 


Jurious to the Almighty, to ſuppoſe him the maſter only 
of one family, and not of all the nations of the world. 


We diſcover this important truth i 
He preſided, 
the diſperſion = going back to the moſt remote antiquity, 
men, after the and the origin of profane hiſtory, Imean, 
flood. to the diſperſion of the poſterity of Noah 
into the ſeveral countries of the earth where they ſettled. 
Libefty, chance, views of intereſt, a love for certain coun- 
rries, and ſuch like motives, were, in outward appearance, 


the only cauſes of the different choice which men made 


in theſe various migrations. But the ſcriptures inform us, 
that amidſt the trouble and confuſion that followed the 
ſudden change i in the language of Noah's deſcendants, 
God preſided inviſibly over all their counſels and delibe- 


| rations; that nothing was tranſacted but by the Almigh- 


ty's appointment ; and that he only guided * and ſettled 
all mankind, agreeably to the dictates of his mercy and 
Juſtice: (e) The Lord ſcattered them. abroad from thence 
upon the face of the earth. 

Tis true indeed that God, even in thoſe early ages, 
had a peculiar regard for that people, whom he was one 
day to conſider as his own, He pointed out the country 
which they were to inherit: he caus'd it to be poſſeſs'd 
by another laborious nation, who applied themſelves to 
cultivate and adorn'it;' and to improve, by all poſſible 
methods, the future inheritance of the Iſraelites. He 
then fixed, in that country, the like number of families, 
as were to be ſettled in it, when the ſons of Iſrael ſhould, 
at the appointed time, take poſſeſhon of it; and did not 
ſuffer any of the nations, which were not ſubject to the 
curſe pronounced by Noah againſt Canaan, to enter an 
inheritance that was to be given up entirely to the Iſrael- 

(b) Pſal. xxiii. x. (c) Gen. xi. 8, 9. 

. * The ancients themſelves, according to Pindar, (Olymp. Od. 7.) 


have retained ſome der that the diſperſion of men was yot the eff 


of chance, but that they had been ſettled in different countries by 
the appointment of providence. © '; \ 


* 


' 
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tes. + Quando dividebat Altiſimut gentes, quando ſes. 
4 parabat filios Adam, conſlituit termines populorum i uxta 


* numerum filiorum Iſrael, But this peculiar regard of 
ly God to his future people, does not interfere with that 

which he had for the reſt of the nations of the earth, as 
; is evident from the two paſſages of ſcripture above cited, 


which teach us, that the entire ſucceſſion of ages is-prey 
ſent to him; that nothing is tranſacted in the whole uni- 
verſe, but by his appointment; and that he directs the 
ſeveral events of it from age to age. (d) Tu ex Deus 
conſpector ſeculorum. A ſeculo uſque in ſeculum reſpicir. 
We mult therefore conſider, as an in- God, only, has 
diſputable principle, and as the bafis and fixed the fate of 
foundation to the ſtudy of profane hiſto- CONE 
ry, that the providence of the Almighty oun people, and 
has, from all eternity, - appointed the e- the reign of his 
ſtabliſhment, duration, and deſtruction of Son. | 
kingdoms and empires, as well m regard to the-general 
plan of the whole univerſe, known only to God, who 
conſtitutes the order and wonderful harmony of its ſeve ; 
ral parts; as particularly with reſpe& to the people of 
Iſrael, and ftill more with regard to the Meſſiah, and the. 
eſtabliſhment of the church, which is his great work, the 
end and deſign of all his other works, and ever preſent to 
his fight: (e) Notum a ſeculo eſt Domino opus ſuum. 
God has vouchſafed to diſcover to us in holy ſcripture; 
a part of the relation of the ſeveral nations of the earth 
to his own people; and the little ſo diſcovered, diffuſes 
great light over the hiſtory of thoſe nations, of whom we 
ſhall have but a very imperfect idea, unleſs we have re» 
courſe to revelation. *Tis this diſplays, and brings to 
light, the ſecret thoughts of princes, their incoherent pro- 
jects, their foaliſh pride, their impious and cruel ambi · 
(d) Eceleſ. xxxix. 19. XXXIH. 25. (e) Acts xv. 18. 
+ When the Moſt High divided the nations, and ſeparated the ſons 


of Adam, he aſſigned the bounds of the people according to the num- 
| ber of the children of Iſrael (whom he had in view.) This is one of 
2) de interpretations (which appears very natural) chat is given to this 
ries by . B3 | 39 £194, $0108 | 


moſt aftoniſhing miracles that God ever wrought in favour 
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tion: *Tis this reveals the true cauſes, and hidden ſprings 4 
of victories and overthrows ; of the grandeur and declen- ; 
ſion of nations; the riſe and ruin of ſtates; and, which is 
the greateſt benefit that ariſes from the ſtudy of hiſtory, 
tis revelation that teaches us, what judgment the Almigh- 
ty forms both of princes and empires, and conſequently 
IT es. 7” is Rs 
Powerful kings Not to mention Egypt, that ſerved at 
ro firſt as the cradle (if I may be allowed 
proteft the expreſſion) to the holy nation; which 
afterwards was a kind of ſevere priſon, 
ee Es and, at laſt, the ſcene of the 


of Iſrael: not to mention, I ſay, Egypt, the mighty em- 
pires of Niniveh and Babylon furniſh a thouſand proofs of 
the truth here advanced. | 
Their moſt powerful monarchs, Tiglath-Pelaſar, Sal- 
manaſar, Sennacherib, Nebuchadnezzar, and many more, 
were, in God's hand, as ſo many inſtruments, which he 
employed to puniſh the tranſgreſhons of his people. (f) 
He liſted up an enſign to the nations fromafar, and hiſſed 
unto them from the end of the earth, to come and receive 
bis orders. He himſelf put the fword into their hands, 
and appointed their marches daily, He breathed courage 
and ardour into their ſoldiers ; made their armies indefa- 
tigable in labour, and invincible i in battle; and ſpread ter- 
ror and conſternation wherever they directed their ſteps, 
As their conqueſts were fo rapid, this ought to have gi- 
ven them ſome glimpſe of the inviſible hand which conduct - 
ed them. But, ſays one of theſe + kings in the name of the 
reſt; (g) By the firength of my hand I have done it, and 
by my wiſdom; for I am prudent : And I have removed 
the bounds of the people, and have robbed their treaſures, 
and I bave put down the inhabitants like a valiant man. 
And my band hath found as a neſt the riches of the peo= | 
ple: and as one gathereth eggs that are left, have I ga- 
(f) Ifai. v. 26, 30. X. 28, 34. Xii. 4, 3. (g) Ifai. x. 13, 14. 


* Educam vos de ergaſtulo Fgyptiorum, Exod. vi. 6. De fornace 
ferrea Egypti, Deut. iv. 20. | Sennacherib. 
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emed all the earth, and there was none that moved the 
wing, or opened the mauth, or peeped. 

But this monarch, ſo aul and wiſe in his own eye, 
how did he appear in that of the Almighty? Only as a 
ſubaltern, a ſervant ſent by his maſter; (h) the red of bi. 
anger, and the flaff in bis hand. God's delign was to 
chaſtiſe, not to extirpate his children. But Sennacherib 
(i) had it in his heart to deſtroy and cut off all nations. 
What then will be the iſſue of this kind of conteſt between 
the deſigns of God, and thoſe of this prince? (k) At the 
time that he fancied himſelf already poſſeſſed of Jeruſalem ; 
the Lord, with a ſingle blaſt, diſperſes all his proud hopes; 
deſtroys, in one night, an hundred and fourſcore thouſand 
of his forces: + putting 4 hook in his noſe, and a bridle 
in his lips, (as though he had been a wild beaſt) he leads 
him back to his own dominions, covered with infamy 
through the midſt of thoſe nations, who, but a little be- 
fore, had beheld him in all his pride and haughtineſs. 

Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, appears ſtill more 
viſibly governed by a providence, to which he hunſelf is 
an entire ſtranger, although it preſides over all his * 
berations, and determines all his actions. 

(1) Being come at the head of his army, 8838 
ways, the one of which leads to Jeruſalem, and the other 
to Rabbah, the chief city of the Ammonites ; this king, 


nor knowing which of them it would be beſt for him to 


ſtrike into, debates for ſome time with himſelf, and at laſt 
caſt lots, But God makes it fall on Jeruſalem, to fulfil 
the menaces he had pronounced againſt that city, viz, to 
deſtroy i it; to burn the temple, and drag its inhabitants 
into captivity, 

(m) One would imagine, at firſt ſight, that this king 
had been' prompted to beliege Tyre, merely from a politi- 
cal view, viz. that he might not leave behind him ſo 
powerful and well-fortified a city; nevertheleſs, a ſuperior 


(b) Iſai. x. 5. (i) Ibid. ver. 7. 


(k) ver. 12. 
(1) Ezek. xxi. 19, 23. (m) Ezek 


Ezek. xxvi, xxvii, xxviii. 

7 Inſaniſti in me, et ſuperbia tua aſcendit in aures meas: ponam 
ae in naribus ribs, ann 
in viam per quam veniſti. 2 Reg. xix. 28. 


—_ 


| byloniſh troops, for the grievous toils they had ſuſtained 


make all places reſound with his name; an auguſt ſenate 
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will had deereed the ſiege of Tyre. God was reſolved, on thi 
one fide, to humble the pride of Ithobal its king, who * 
faneying himſelf wiſer than Daniel, whoſe fame was ſpread *. 
over the whole Eaſt; and aſcribing entirely to his rare and 2 
uncommon prudence, the extent of his dominions, and the * 
_ greatneſs. of his riches, perſuaded himſelf that he was (u) ex 
a God, and ſat in the ſeat of Cod. On the other fide, wat 
he was alſo reſolved to puniſh that trading people, for their tho 


luxury and pride; a people, who thought themſelves kings 
of the ſea, and ſovereigns over crowned heads; and eſpe- 
cially, that inhuman joy of the Tyrians, in their looking 
upon the fall of Jeruſalem, (the rival of Tyre) as their 
grandeur : Theſe were the motives, which prompted God 
himſelf. to lead Nebuchadnezzar to Tyre; and to make 
him execute, though unknowingly, bis commands. Ip- 
CIRCO ecce EGO ADDUCAM ad Tyrum Nebuchodonoſor. 
* To recompenſe this-monarch, whoſe army the Al- 
mighty had cauſed (o) to ſerve agreat ſervice againſt Tyre, 
{theſe are God's own words ;) and to- compenſate the Ba- 


during a thirteen years ſiege; (p) I will give, ſaith the 
Lord God, the land of Egypt unto Nebuchadnezzar king 
of Babylon; and he ſhall take ber multitude, and take 
ber ſpoil, and take her prey, and it ſhall a wy e 
for his army. | Who, 
The ſame 6 being fired with 2 thirſt of fole-a; 
imaeredlizite his name by the grandeur of his exploits, authoz 
was determined to heighten the glory of his conqueſts with power 


ſplendor and magnificence, by embelliſning the capital of As 
his empite with pompous edifices, and the moſt ſumptuous his ver 
ornaments, But whilſt a ſet of adulating courtiers, on neſs, | 


whom he laviſhed the higheſt honours and immenſe riches, and, t 


functio 


of watchful ſpirits is formed, who weigh, in the balance itute 

of truth, the actions of kings, and from whoſe ſentence excelle 
there. lies no appeal. The king of Babylon is cited before o muc 
(n) Ezek. xxvili. 2. (o) ch. xxix. 18,20. (p) Dan. iv. 1—34. 8 
We 


* oro yp ————— 


tians, under the reign of Amaſis. (q) D 


* 
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this tribunal, in which there preſides a ſupreme. judge, 
who, to a vigilance which nothing can elude, adds a holi- 
neſs that will not allow of the leaſt irregularity. Vigil et 
ſanctuc. In this. tribunal all Nebuchadnezzar's. ations, 
which were the admiration and wonder of the public, are 
examined with rigour; and a ſearch is made into the in- 
ward receſſes of his heart, to diſcover his moſt hidden 
thoughts, Tow will this formidable i inquiry end? At the 
inſtant that Nebuchadnezzar, walking in his palace, and 
revolving, with a ſecret complacency, his exploits, his 
grandeur and magnificence, is ſaying to himſelf, (q) J. 
not this great Babylon that 1 built far the houſe of the 
kingdom, by the might of -2:y Power, and for. the honour” 
of my majeſly {. In this, very inſtant, when, by vainly flat- 
tering himſelf. that he held his power.and kingdom only 
from himſelf, he uſurped the ſeat. of the Almighty ; a voice 
from heaven pronounces his ſentence, and declares to him, 
that (r) his kingdom was departed {rom bim, ibat he ſhould 
be driven from men, and his dwelling be with the beaſts of 
the field, until be knew that the Moſt High ruled inthe 
kingdoms of men, and gave them to aubomſacver he would, 
This tribunal, which is for ever aſſembled, tho' inviſi- 
ble to mortal eyes, pronounced the like ſentence on thoſe 
famous conquerors, on thoſe heroes of the pagan world, 
who, like Nebuchadnezzar, conſidered themſelves as the 
ſole authors of their exalted fortune; as independent ta 
authority of every kind, and as not holding of a ſuperior 
power, 

As God appointed ſome princes to be the Nr Shed, of 
his vengeance, he made others the-diſpenſers of his good- 
neſs, He ordained Cyrus to be the deliverer-of his people; 
and, to enable him to ſupport with dignity ſo glorious a 
function, he endued him with all the qualities which con- 
itute the greateſt captains and princes; and cauſed that 
excellent education to be given him, which the heatheng 
o much admired, tho” they neither knew the author an . 
rue cauſe of it. 

Me ſee in profane hiſtory the extent and ſwifineſs of 


(q) Dan. N 30. 0. 1, 32. 
Iv | 15 
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his conqueſts, the intrepidity of his courage, the wiſdom 
of his views and deſigns; his greatneſs of ſoul, his noble 
generoſity; his truly paternal affection for his ſubjects; 
and, in them, the grateful returns of love and tenderneſs, 
which made them conſider him, rather as their protector 
and father, than as their lord and ſovereign. We find, I 
fay, all theſe particulars in profane hiſtory ; but we do not 
perceive the ſecret principle of ſo many exalted qualities, 
nor the hidden ſpring which ſet them in motion. 

But Ifaiah affords us this light, and delivers himſelf in 
words ſuitable to the greatneſs and majeſty of the God who 
inſpired him. He “ repreſents this all- powerful God of king! 
armies as leading Cyrus by the hand, marching before him, conſi 
conducting him from city to city, and from province to pro- roun, 
vince ſubditing nations before him, looſening the loins of are p 
kings, breaking in pieces gates of braſs; cutting in ſunder ¶ adva) 
the bars of iron ; throwing down the walls and bulwarks ſecur 
of cities; and putting him in poſſeſſion! of the treaſures of MA inſtit 
darkneſs, and the hidden riches of ſecret places. AJ of te; 

(r) The prophet alſo tells us the cauſe and motive of gard 
all theſe wonderful events. It was in order to puniſh Ba- i ſhade 
bylon, and to deliver Judah, that the Almighty conduts WF quill; 
Cyrus, ſtep by ſtep, and gives ſucceſs to all his enterprizes. 
{t) 7 have raiſed him up in righteouſneſs, and I will direct 


_ all his ways.—For Jacob my fervant's ſake, and Iſrael Me 
mineeclef?. But this prince is ſo blind and ungrateful, that cution 

he does not know his maſter, nor remember his benefactor. in the 
2 I have ſurnamed thee, tho thou haſt not known me.— us a p 
girded thee, tho thou haſt not known me. prince 
3 Men ſeldom form to themſelves a right which 
of of the regal E judgment of true glory, and the duties eſ- uidei) 
| ſential to regal power, The ſcripture only WM hower 


2 xlv, 23, and 14. (t) ver. 1 3, and 14. (u) Ifa. xlv. 4, . 

* Hzc dicit Dominus, chriſto meo Cyro, cujus apprehendi dexte- wiſhed 
ram, ut ſubjiciam ante faciem ejus gentes, et dorſa regum vertam, et 
aperiam coram eo januas, et portæ non claudentur. Ego ante te ibo, 
et glorioſos terræ humiliabo : portas zreas conteram, et vectes ferreos 
confringam. Et dabo tibi theſauros abſconditos, et arcana ſecretorum : | 
—benth ri qui woe namen tuum. Deus Ita. 
Lajah xlv. 1, 3. 
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oives.us a full idea of them, and this it does in a wonderful 
manner, (x) under the image of a very large and ſtrong 
tree, whoſe. top reaches to heaven, and whoſe branches 
extend to the extremities of the earth. As its foliage is 
very abundant, and it is bow d doun with fruit, it con- 
ſtitutes the ornament and 'felicity of the plains around it. 
It ſupplies a grateful ſhade, and a ſecure retreat to beaſts 
of every kind: Animals, both wild and tame, are ſafely 
lodged under its hoſpitable branches; the birds of heaven 
dwell in The boughs of it, and i it Faber food to all hag 
Creatures, | 

Can * be a more juſt. of mes iefiiadive idodaf the 
kingly office, whole-ttue- grandeur and ſolid glory does not 
conſiſt in that ſplendor, pomp and magnificence which fur» 
round it z nor in that reverence and exterior homage which 
are paid tit by ſubjects: but in the real ſervices and folid 
advantages it procures to nations, whoſe ſupport, defence, 
ſecurity and aſylum it forms, (both from its nature and 
inſtitution) at the ſame time that it is the fruitful ſource 
of terreſtrial bleſſings of every kind; eſpecially, with re- 
gard to the poor and weak, who ought to find, beneath the 
ſhade and protection of royalty, a ſweet peace and tran 
quillity not to be interrupted or diſturbed ; whilſt the mo- 
narch himſelf ſacrifices his eaſe, and experiences alone thoſe 
ſtorms and tempeſts from which he ſhelters all others. 
Methinks the reality of this noble image, and the exe- 
that cution of this great plan (religion only excepted) appears 
or. in the government of Cyrus, of which Xenophon has given 
us a picture, in his beautiful preface to the hiſtory of that 
prince. He has there ſpecified a great number of nations, 


right Wl which, tho' far diſtant one from another, and differing 
es eſ- WM widely in their manners, cuſtoms and language, were 
only however all united, by the ſame ſentiments of eſteem, re- 


verence and love for a prince, whoſe government they 


#5 2 wiſhed, if poſlible, to have continued for ever, ſo much 
am, et q happineſs and ye ing did they enjoy under it *, 
—— . (x) Dan. iv. 7, 9 


1 . u C rermrur y r Terra; aura Nuri 
dat, Nan Ty GvTy Yn afiay xubipras D. 
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A jut idea of To this amiable and ſalutary poverny 
the conquerors of ment, let us oppoſe the idea which the 


re ſacred writings give us of thoſe monarchs = 
. uerors, ſo much boaſted by antiquity, Wo, in- _ 

g the happineſs" of mankind the ſole object whe 

4 their care,” were prompted by no, other motives than pon 
thoſe of intereſt and ambition. (y) The holy Spirit re- an 
a preſents them under the ſymbols of monſters generated 4 h 
from che agitation of the ſea, from the tumult, confuſion 6 6 
and daſhing of the wayes one againſt the other; and under 0 
the image of cruel wild beaſts, which ſpread terror and 7 
deſolation univerſally, and are for ever gorging themſelves | new 
with blood and ſlaughter; beats; Rons, tigers, and leo- ther 
| _ 'How ſtrong and expreſſive is this colouring ! © | diſti 
Nevertheleſs, it is often from ſuch deſtructive models, Gah 
tied Men lend maxims of the education-generally be- Wy 
ſtowed on the children of che great, are borrowed: and kind 
it is theſe ravagers of nations, theſe ſcourges of mankind, nat 
they propoſe to make them reſemble. By inſpiring chem mou 

| — the ſentiments of a boundleſs ambition, and the love ons! 
of falſe glory, they become (to borrow an expreſſion from wall 
ſeripture,) (z) young lions ; they learn to calch the prey, ¶ reaſe 
and devour men to lay waſte cities, to turm lande and elou 
their fatneſs into deſolation by the noiſe of their roaring. V 
And when this young lion is grown up, God tells us, that maje 
che noiſe of his exploits,” and the renown of his Mctories, onde. 
are nothing but a frightful roaring, which fills all places mem 
with terror and deſolation. giſlat 
The examples I have hitherto mentioned, and which 20 6x 
are extracted from the hiſtory of the Egyptians, Aſſyrians, reſp 
Babylonians, and Perſians, prove ſufficiently the ſupreme quall 
power exerciſed by God over all empires; and the relation cen 
He thought fit to eſtabliſh between the reſt of the nations of our 
the earth and his own peculiar people. The ſame truth WW whol 


appears as conſpicuouſly under the kings of Syria and E- 
gypt, ſucceſſors of Alexander the Great: between whoſe 
hiſtory, and that of the Jews under the eres, em 

body knows the cloſe connexion, ' F 


00 Dan. vu, | (z) Excki xix. 3,7. 


» 
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ern To theſe incidents 1 cannot forbear adding another, 
the which tho” univerſally known, is not therefore the leſs re - 
rchs markable, I mean the taking of Jeruſalem by Titus. (a) 
* When he had entered that city, and viewed all the for- 
Ject tifications of it, this prince, tho' a heathen, owned the all · 
than powerful arm of the God of Iſrael; and, in a rapture of 


© has fought for us, and has driven the Jews from thoſe 


Alion towers, ſince neither the utmoſt human force, nor that 


nder &* of all the engines in the world could have effected it. 


— = Beſides the viſible and ſenſible con- 
ves nexion of ſacred and prophane hiſtory, lere. 
oh there is another more ſacred and more dipole ue 


diſtinct relation with reſpect to the Mef- to thereign of the 
dels, FF ah, for whoſe coming the Almighty, Meſſiah.” - 
| whoſe work was ever preſent to his ſight, prepared man- 
kind from far, even by the ſtate of ignorance and diffolute- 
neſs in which he ſuffered them to be immerſed during four 
thouſand years. It was to ſhew the neceſſity there was of 
our having a mediator, that God permitted the nations to 
= walk after their own ways; and that neither the light of 
reaſon, nor the dictates of philoſophy, could diſpel their 
clouds of error or-reform their depraved inclinations. - 
When we take a view of the grandeur of empires, the 
majeſty of princes, the glorious actions of great men, the 
order of civil ſocieties, and the harmony of the different. 
members of which they are compoſed, the wiſdom of le- 
giſlators and the learning of philoſophers ; the earth ſeems 


reſplendent; nevertheleſs, in the eye of God, it was e- 
qually barren and uncultivated, as at the firſt inſtant of the 
creation by the Almighty fat. (b) The earth was with- 
OUT FORM AND VOID: this is ſaying but little: It was 

. polluted and impure (the reader will obſerve that 
I ſpeak here of the heathens) and appeared, to God, only 
as the haunt and retreat of ungrateful and perfidious men, 


(a) Joſeph. I. i, c. 46. 9 Gl v. 
Vor. I, C 


re. if admiration cried out, Tis manifeſt that the Almighty 


* 


to exhibit nothing to the eye of man, but what is great and 
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as ĩt did at the time of the flood, (c) The earth was cor- 
rupt before God, and was filled with iniquity. 

Nevertheleſs the ſovereign Arbiter of the uniyerſe, who, 
purſuant to the dictates of his wiſdom, diſpenſes both light 
and darkneſs, and knows how to-check the impetuous tor - 
rent of human yaſhons ; would not permit mankind, though 
abandoned to the utmoſt corruptiens, to degenerate: i into 
abſolute barbaxity; and bratalize themſelves, in a manner, 
by the extinction of the fir{t principles of the law of nature, 
as is feen in ſeveral ſavage nations. Such an obſtacle would 
have retarded too much the rapid courſe, promiſed by him 
to the firlt preachers of the doctrine of his Son. 

© He darted from far, into the minds of men, the rays 
of ſeveral. great truths, to diſpoſe them for the reception 
of others of a more important nature. He prepared them 
for che inſtructions of the goſpel, by thoſe of philoſophers; 
and it was with this view that God permitted the heathen 
profeſſors tu examine, in their ſchools, ſeveral queſtions, 
and. eſtabliſh. ſeveral. principles, which are nearly allied to 
religion; and to engage the attention of mankind, by the 
that the philoſophers ĩnculcate in every part of their writ- 
ings, the exiſtence of a God, the neceſſity of a Providence 
chat preſides in the government of the world, the immorta- 
lity of che ſoul, the ultimate end of man, the reward of 
the good and puniſhment. of the wicked, the nature ob 
thoſe: duties which conſtitute the band of ſociety; the 
character of the virtues that are the baſis. of morality, 
as prudenee, juſtice, fortitude, temperance, and ſuch 
like truths, which, tho' incapable of guiding men to 
righteouſneſs, they yet were of uſe to- ſcatter certain 
clouds, and to diſpel certain obſcurities. 
It. is by an effe&-of the ſame: providence, which pre- 
pared, from far, the ways of the goſpel, that, when the 
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Meſhah revealed himſclf in the fleſh, God had united (4) 
together a great number of nations, by the Greek and 2 
Latin tongues; and had ſubjected to one monarch, from phos 


the Ocean to the Euphrates, all the people not united by 
le) Gen, vi. 21. 
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* language, in order to give à more free (courſe to the 
5 preaching of the apoſtles. When profane hiſtory is flu- 
1 died with judgment and maturity, it muſt lead us to theſe 
ht reflexions; and point out to us the manner in which the 
oY Almighty makrs the empires Nn anne 
gh the reign of his Son. 
to =  Itoughtlikewiſe to teach us the E Exterior wlents 
8 of all that glitcers molt in che eye of he fatal 40 the 
re, world, and is moſt capable of dazzling 
ald it. Valour, fortitude, fkill in government, profound po- 
5 licy, merit in magiftracy, - capacity for the moſt abſtruſe 
ſciences, beauty of genius, univerſal taſte, and perfection 
478 in all arts: theſe are the objects which prefive hiſtory 
ws | exhibits to us; which excite our admiration, and often 
I our envy, Bur at the ſame time this very hiftory ought 
#41 to remind us, that the Almighty, ever ſince the crea- 
* tion, has indulged to his enemies all thoſe ſhining quali- 
may ties which the world eſteems, and on which it frequently 
1% beſtows the higheſt elogiums; and, on the contrary, 
WIL that he often refuſes them to his moſt faithful fervants, 
i whom he endues with talents of an inſinitely ſuperior na- 
A ture, tho' men neither know their value, nor are deſirous 
3 of them. (d) Happy is that people that is in ſuch a cafe : 
3 Jen, happy is that people, avhoſe God is the Lord. 
& of I hall conclude this firſt part of my ai 
* preface, with a reflection which reſults be too profuſe in 
* naturally from what has been ſaid. Since our en bf 
litys it is certain, that. all theſe gteat men who them. 
Cocks are ſo much boaſted of in profane hiſtory, were fo urhap- 
py as not to know the true God, and to diſpleaſe him; 


we ſhould therefore be particularly careful not to extol 
them too much. St. Auſtin, in his Retractations, re- 
pents his having laviſhedsfo many encenmums on Plato, 
and the followers of his philoſophy ; ; becauſe eee, , Tas 


(d) Pal. cxliv. 15. 


Aus ipſa, qua Platonem vel Platonicos ſeu Academicos philoſo- 
phos tantum extuli, quantum impios homines-non-opportuit, non im- 
merito mihi diſplicuit ; præſertim quorum contra erroxcs de- 


Fendenda eſt Chriſtiana doctrina. Rewadt. I. i; e. 2 ML. 
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he, were impious men, whoſe doctrine, in many points, 
was contrary to that of Jeſus Chriſt. 

However, we are not to imagine, that St. Auſtin ſup- 
poſes it to be unlawful for us to admire and peruſe what- 
ever is either beautiful in the actions, or true in the max- 
ims of the heathens. He + only adviſes us to correct all 

ſuch things as are faulty, and to approte whatever is con- 
formable to the right and the juſt in them. He applauds 
the Romans 'on many occaſions, and particularly in his 

books (f) de Civitate Dei, which is one of the laſt and 

- fineſt of his works. He there ſhews, that the Almighty 
raiſed them to be victorious over nations, and ſovereigns 
of a great part of the earth, becauſe of the gentleneſs 
and equity of their government (alluding to the happy 
ages of the commonwealth :) thus beſtowing on virtues 
that were merely human, rewards of the ſame kind with 
which that people, though very judicious in other reſpects, 
were ſo unhappy to content themſelves. St. Auſtin there- 
fore does not condemn the encomiams which are beſtow- 
cd. on the heathens, but only the exceſs of them. 
Students ought to take care, and eſpecially we, who 
by the duties of our profeſſion, are obliged to be perpe- 
rually converſant with heathen authors, not to enter too 
far into the ſpirit of them; not to imbibe, unperceiv'd, 

_ their ſentiments, by laviſhing too great applauſes on their 
heroes; nor to give into exceſſes which the heathens in- 
deed did not conſider as ſuch, becauſe they were not ac- 
quainted with virtues of a purer kind. Some perſons, 
whoſe friendſhip I eſteem as I ought, and for whoſe 
learning and judgment I have the higheſt regard, have 
found this defect in ſome parts of my work, on the Me- 
thad of teaching and ſtudying the Belles Lettres, etc. and 
are of opinion, that I have gone too great lengths i in the 
encomiums I beſtow on the illuſtrious men of antiquity. Xx 
I indeed own, that the expreſſions on thoſe occaſions are 
ſometimes too ſtrong and too unguarded : However, 1 


(f) Lib. v. cap. 19, 21, &c.. 


„ pravum eſt; quod autem 
rectum eſt, approbandum. —_— cont, DR EW LT | 
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imagined that I had ſupplied a proper corrective to this, 


by the hints with which I have interſpers'd thoſe four vo- 
lumes; and therefore, that it would be only loſing time 


to repeat them; not to mention my having laid down in 


different places, the principles which the fathers of the 
church eſtabliſh on this head, in declaring, with St. Au- 
ſin, that without true piety, that is, without a ſincere 
worſhip of God, there can be no true virtue; and that 
no virtue can be ſuch, whoſe object is worldly glory; à 
truth, ſays this father, acknowleged univerſally by thoſe 
who are inſpired with real and ſolid piety. (g) Lu 
conſtat inter omnes veraciter pios, neminem ffue vera 
pietate, id eft Dei vero cultu, veram poſſe habere virtu- 
tem ; nec eam veram eſſe, quando gloriae ſervit humanae. 
(h) When I obſerved that Perſeus had not reſolution 
enough to kill himſelf, I did not thereby pretend to ju- 
ſtify the practice of the heathens, who looked upon ſui- 
cide as lawful; but ſimply to relate an incident, and the 
judgment which Paulus Æmilius paſſed on it. Had I bare- . 
ly hinted a word or two againſt that cuſtom, it would 


have obviated all miſtake, and left no room for cenſure. 


The oſtraciſm, employed at Athens againſt perſons of 
the greateſt merit; theft connived at, as one would ima- 
gine, by Lycurgus, in Sparta; an equality with regard 
to poſſeſſions eſtabliſh'd in the ſame city, by the autho- 
rity of the ſtate, and things of a like nature, may admit 
of ſome difficulty. However, I ſhall have a more imme- 
diate attention to theſe * particulars, when the courſe of 
the hiſtory brings me to them; and ſhall be proud of 
receiving ſuch lights as the learned and unprejudiced may 
pleaſe to communicate. 

In a work like that I now offer the public, intended 
more immediately for the inſtruction of youth, it were 
heartily to be wiſhed, there might not be one ſingle 


hought or expreſſion that could contribute to inculcate 


falſe or dangerous principles. When I firſt ſer about 


O De Civit. Dei, Lib. iti. e. 19. (h) Vol. IV. p. 87. Pariſ. ed. 

This Mr. Rollin has done admirably in the ſeveral volumes oh“ 8 

his Ancient Hiſtory. : * 
C 3 


it was my intention to do ſo; and therefore on his, as 


both of Niniveh and Babylon; together with that of the 


judge moſt uſeful and entertaining, with reſpect to the 
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writing the preſent hiſtory, I propoſed this for my 'max- 
im, the importance of which I perfectly conceive, but am 
far from imagining that I have always obſerved-it, though 


on many other occaſions, 1 ſhall ſtand in necd A 
reader's indulgence. 


$xer. I. PARTICULAR OBSERVATIONS en the a 
| lowing wort. : 


PRE volume 1 here preſent the public, is the begin» 
ning of a work, in which I propole to give the an- 
tient hiſtory of the Egyptians, Carthaginians, Aſſyrians, 


ES Frese.  ET 


Medes, Perſians, Macedonians, and the — . 
of Greece. 

As I write principally for the inſtru8ion of oth and 
* perſons who do not intend to make very deep reſearch» 
es into antient hiſtory, I ſhall not crowd this work with a 
fort of erudition, that otherwiſe might have been intro- 
duced naturally into it, but does not ſuit my purpoſe. My 
deſign is, in giving a continued ſeries of antient hiſtory, to 
extract from the Greek and Latin authors, all that 1 ſfrall 


8. 8 8 


tranſactions, and moſt inſtructive with regard to the re- 
Actions, 

I wiſh it were poſſible for me to avoid the dry ſterility 
of epitomes, which convey no diſtin& idea to the mind; 
and at the ſame time the tedious accuracy of long hiſto- 
ries, which tire the reader's patience. I am ſenſible that 
tis difficult to ſteer exactly between the two extremes; 
and although, in the two parts of hiſtory of which this 
firſt volume conſiſts, I have retrenched a great part of 
what we meet with in antient authors, I am afraid they 
will {till be thought too long: But I was afraid of ſpoil- 
ing the incidents, by being too ſtudious of brevity. How- 
ever, the taſte of the public ſhall be my guide, to which 
I ſhall endeavour to conform hereafter. 


I was ſo happy as not to diſpleaſe the public in my firſt 
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attempt. I wiſh the preſent work may be equally ſue- 


ceſsful, but dare not raile my hopes ſo high. The ſubjects 


I there created, - viz. polite literature, poetry, eloquence, 
and curious picces'of hiſtory, gave me an opportunity of 


introducing into it, from antient and modern authors, 


whatever is moſt beautiful, affecting, delicate and juſt, 
with regard both to thought and expreſſion. The beauty 
and juſtueſs of the things themſelves, which 1 offered the 
reader, made him more indulgent to the manner in which 
they were preſented to him; and beſides, the variety of 
the ſubjects ſupphed the want of thoſe graces which might 
be expected from the ſtile and compoſition, 
But I have not the ſame advantage in the preſent 
work, the choice of the ſubjects not being entirely at my 
diſcretion, In a ſeries of hiſtory, an author is often o- 
bliged to introduce a great many things that are not al- 
ways very affecting and agreeable, eſpecially with regard 
to the origin and riſe of empires; which parts are gene- 
rally oyer-run with thorns, and offer very. few flowers. 
However, the ſequel furniſhes matter of a more pleaſing 
nature, and events that engage more ſtrongly the reader's 
attention; and hall take care to make uſe of whatever 
is moſt valuable in the beſt authors. In the mean time, 
I mult intreat the reader to remember, that in a wide- 
extended and beautiful region, the eye goes not every 
where mect with golden harveſts, ſmiling meads, and 
fruitful orchards; but ſees, at different intervals, wild 
and leſs cultivated tracts of land. And, to uſe another 
compariſon after + Pliny, ſome trees in the Spring, emu» 
louſly ſhoot forth a numberleſs multitude of bloſſoms, 
which, by this rich dreſs (the ſplendor and vivacity of 
' *® The Method of teaching and ſtudying the Belles Lettres, etc. 
The Englith tranſlation (in 4 Vols. ) of this excellent piece eee. 
is printed for A. Betteſworth and C. Hitch in Pater - noſter- Row. 
Arborum flos, eſt pleni veris indicium, et anni renaſcentis; flog 
gaudium arborum. Tune fe novas, aliaſque quam ſunt, oftendudt, 
tune varũs colorum picturis in certamen uſque luxuriant. Sec hoc ne- 


gatum pleriſque. Non enim omnes florent, et ſunt triltes'\quiedam, 
quæque non ſentiant gaudia annorum ; nec ullo flore exhilapartur; nat 

talefve pomorum recurſus annuos verſicolori nuntio io prompt, Plan. 
Hiſt. Nat, I. xvi. c. 33. enn, 
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whoſe colours charm the eye) proclaim a happy abufi- 
dance in a more advanced ſeaſon: Whilſt other “ trees, 

of a leſs gay and florid kind, though they bear good fruits, 

have not however the fragrance and beauty of bloſſoms; 

nor ſeem to ſhare in the joy of reviving nature, The 
reader will eaſily apply this image to the compoſition of 

hiſtory, 

To adorn and enrich my own, I will be ſo ingenuous 
as to confeſs, that I don't ſcruple, nor am aſham'd, to 
rifle wherever I come; and that I often do not cite the 
authors from whom I tranſcribe, becauſe of the liberty 
I take to make ſome flight alterations. I have made the 
beſt uſe in my power, of the ſolid reflections that occur 
in the ſecond and third parts of the biſhop of f Meaux's 
Univerſal hiſtory, which is one of the moſt beautiful and 
moſt uſeful books in our language. I have alſo received 
great aſſiſtance from the learned Dean Prideaux's Con- 
nection of the Old and New Teſtament, in which he has 
traced and cleared up, in an admirable manner, the par- 
ticulars relating to antient hiſtory. I ſhall take the ſame 

liberty with whatever comes in my way, that may ſuit 
my deſign, and contribute to its perfection. 

I am very ſenſible, that tis not ſo much for a perſon's 
reputation, to make uſe of other men's labours, and that 
it is in a manner renouncing the name and quality of au- 
thor. But I am not over fond of that title; and ſhall be 
extremely well pleas'd, and think myſelf very happy, if 
I can but deſerve the name of a good compiler, and ſupply 

N readers with a tolerable hiſtory, who will not be over 
ollicitous to enquire what hand it comes from, Provided 

they are but pleaſed with it. 
Is eannot determine the exact number of volumes which 
+ this work will make; but am perſuaded there will be no 
leſs than ten or twelve. Students, with a very moderate 
application, may eaſily go through this courſe of hiſtory 
in a year, without interrupting their other ſtudies. Ac- 
cording to my plan, my work ſhould be given to the 
higheſt form but one. Youths in this claſs are capable 


As the fig-tree, + Monſ, Boſſuet. 
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of pleaſure and improvement from this hiſtory; and I 
would not have them go-upon that of the Romans, till 
they ſtudy rhetoric, | 

It would have been uſeful, and even neceſſary, to have 
given ſome idea of the antient authors from whence 1 1 
have extracted the following materials. Burt the courſe 
itſelf of the hiſtory- will ſhow this, and naturally give me 
an opportunity of producing them. 

In the mean time, it may not be The judgment we 

improper to take notice of the ſuperſti- ö 
tious credulity objected to moſt of digies, and oracles 
theſe authors, with regard to auguries, of the antients. 
auſpices, prodigies, dreams and oracles. 
And indeed, we are ſhock'd to ſee writers, ſo judicious 
in all other reſpects, lay it down as a kind of law, to re- 
late theſe particulars with a ſcrupulous accuracy; and to 
dwell gravely ona tedious detail of low, ridiculous cere- 
monies, ſuch as the flight of birds to the right or left 
hand, ſigns diſcover'd in the ſmoaking intrails of beaſts, 
the greater or leſs greedineſs of chickens in pecking corn, 
-and a thouſand ſuch abſurdities. 

It muſt be confeſs'd, that a reader of judgment can- 
not, without aſtoniſhment, ſee the molt illuſtrious perſons 
among the antients for wiſdom and knowlege, generals 
who were the leaſt able to be influenced by popular o- 
pinions, and moſt ſenſible how neceffary it is to take ad- 
vantage of auſpicious moments; the wiſeſt councils of 
princes perfectly well ſſcill'd in the arts of government; 
the moſt auguſt aſſemblies of grave ſenators; in a 
word, the moſt powerful and moſt learned nations in all 
ages; to ſee, I ſay, all theſe ſo unaccountably weak, as 
to make the deciſion of the greateſt affairs, fuch as the 
declaring of war, the giviog battle, or purſuing a victory, 
depend onthe trifting practices, and cuſtoms above-men- 
rioned; deliberations that were of the utmoſt importance, 
and on which the fate and welfare of kingdoms frequent- 
iy depended. 

Bur, at the ſame time, we mult be ſo juſt as to own, 
that their manners, cuſtoms and laws, would not permit 
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xxii PREFACE. | 
men, in theſe ages, to diſpenſe with the obſervation of | 


theſe ptactices: that education, hereditary tradition tranſ= 
mitted from immemorial time, the univerſal belief and 


conſent of different nations, the precepts, and even ex- Þ 
ample of philoſophers ; that all theſe, I ſay, made the 
practices in queſtion appear venerable in their eyes: and 
That theſe ceremonies, how abſurd ſoever they may ap- 
pear to us, and are really ſo in themſelves, conſtituted F 
part of the religion and public worſhip of the antients. 
This was a falſe religion, and a miſtaken worſhip; and 
yet the principle of it was laudable, and founded in na- 
ture; the ſtream was corrupted, but the fountain was 
pure. Man, when abandoned to his own ideas, ſees no- 
thing beyond the preſent moment. Futurity is to him an 
abyſs inviſible to the moſt eagle-ey'd, the moſt piercing 
ſagacity; and exhibits nothing, on which he may fix bis 
views, or form any reſolution, with certainty. He is e- 
qually feeble and impotent with regard to the executi- 3 


on of his deſigns. He is ſenſible, that he is dependent 
entirely on a ſupreme power, that diſpoſes all events wih 


abſolute authority; and which, in ſpite of his utmoſt ef- 4 
forts, and bf the wiſdom of the beſt concerted ſchemes, i 
by only raiſing the ſmalleſt obſtacles and lighteſt modi- 


fications, — ATR aP rs» . 


ſares. 

This obſcurity and weakneſs oblige him to have re- 
courſe to a ſuperior knowlege and power: hee is forc'd, 
both by his immediate wants, and the ſtrong deſire he has 
to ſucoeed in all his undertakings, to addreſs that Being 
whom he is ſenſible has reſerved to himſelf alone the 
| 4nowlege of futurity, and the power of diſpoſing it as he 
Tees fitting. He accordingly directs prayers, makes vows, | 
and offers ſacrifices, to prevail, if poſſible, with the Deity, | 
to reveal himſelf, either in dreams, in oracles, or other 
figns which may manifeſt his will; fully convinc'd that 
nothing can happen but by the divine appointment; and 
that it is man's greateſt intereſt to know this ſupreme 
will, in order to conform his actions to it. 

This religious principle of dependence on, and vener- 
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ation of the Supreme Being is natural to mam: 'tis for 
V cver imprinted deep in his heart; he is reminded: of it, 
by the inward ſenſe of his extreme indigence, and by all 
tec objects which ſurround him; and it may be afhrm'd, 
IF that this perpetual recourſe to the Deity, is one of the 
principal foundations of religion, andthe ſtronge ſt band by 
which man is united to his Creator. | | 
Thoſe who were ſo happy as to know the true God, 
and were choſen to be his peculiar people, never fail'd 
to addreſs him in all their wants and doubts, in order to 
obtain his ſuccour, and the manifeſtation of his will. He 
accordingly was. ſo gracious as to reveal himſelf to them; 
to conduct them by apparitions, dreams, oracles, and pro- 
phecieg; and to protect them by miracles of the moſt aſto- 
niſhing kind. ey 
But thoſe who were ſo blind as to ſubſtitute falſhood 
the place of truth, directed themſelves, for the like aid, 
> fictitious and deceitful deities, who were not able to 
wer their expectations; nor recompenſe the homage ; 
hat mortals paid them, any otherwiſe than by error and 
I luſion, and a fraudulent imitation of the conduct of the 
rue God, 
Hence aroſe the vain obſervation of dreams, which, 
from a ſuporſtitious credulity, they miſtook for ſalutary 
varnings from Heaven; thoſe obſcure and equivocal an- 
wers of oracles, beneath whoſe veil the ſpirits of dark - 
eſs conceal'& their ignorance; and, by a ſtudied ambi- 
puity, reſerv'd to themſelves an evaſion or ſubterfuge, 
vhatever might be the iſſue of the event. To this are 
dwing thoſe prognoſties, with regard to futurity, which 
men fancied they ſhould find in the entrails of beaſts, in 
e flight and ſingiog of birds, inthe aſpect of the planets, _ 
in fortuitous accidents, and ih, the caprice of chance; 
hoſe dreadful prodigies that fill'd a whole nation with 
error; and which, as was believed, nothing could ex- 
late but mournful ceremonies, and even ſometimes the 
fuſion of human blood: in fine, thoſe black inventions 
df magic; thoſe deluſions, inchantments, ſorceries, in- 
'ocations of ghoſts, and many other kinds of divination. 


by the heathen nations in general; and this uſage was 
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All I have here related was a receiv'd uſage, obſerved 


founded on the principles of that religion of which I have 
given aſhort account. We have a ſignal proof of this in 
the Cyropedia , where Cambyſes the father of Cyrus, 
gives that young prince ſuch noble inſtructions; inſtructi- 
ons admirably well adapted to form the great captain, 
and great prince. He exhorts him, above all things, to 
pay the higheſt reverence to the Gods; and not to under- 
take any enterprize, whether important or inconſiderable, 
without firſt calling upon, and conſulting them; he en- 
joins him to honour prieſts and augurs, as being their 
miniſters, and the interpreters of their will ; but yet not 
to truſt or abandon himſelf implicitly and blindly to them, 
till he has firſt learnt every thing relating to the ſcience of 
divination, of auguries and auſpices. The reaſon he gives 
for the ſubordination and dependence in which kings 


ought to live with regard to the Gods, and the neceſſity ſ 


they are under of conſulting them in all things, is this ; 


how clear-ſighted ſoever mankind may be in the ordinary 
courſe of affairs, their views are always very narrow and 

bounded with regard to futurity; whereas the Deity, at a 
ſingle glance, takes in all ages and events. As the Gods, 


ſays Cambyſes to his ſon, are eternal, they know equally 
all things, paſt, preſent, and to come. With regard to the 
mortals who addreſs them, they give ſalutary counſels to 
thoſe whom they are pleaſed to favour, that they may not 
be ignorant of what things they ought, or ought not io un- 
dertake. F lis obſerved, that the Deities do not give the 


like counſels to all men, we are not to wonder at it, fince 


no neceſſity obliges them to attend to the welfare of thoſe 
perſons, on whom they do not vouchſaſe to confer their 
favour. 

Such was the doctrine of the moſt learned and moſt 
enlightened nations, with reſpe& to the different kinds 
of divination; and 'tis no wonder that the authors who 
wrote the hiſtory of thoſe nations, thought it incumbent 
on them to give an exact detail of ſuch particulars as 


- + Xenophon in Cyrop. I. i. p. a5 et 27. 
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conſtituted part of their religion and worſhip; and was 
frequently in a manner the ſoul of their deliberations, and 
the ſtandard of their conduct. I therefore was of opinion, 
forthe ſame reaſon, that it would not be proper for me, to 
omit entirely, in the enſuing hiſtory, what relates to this 
ſubject, tho' I have howeyer retrenched a great part of it. 

I intend to annex at the end of this work, a chrono- 
logical abridgment of the ſeveral tranſactions and events 
it treats, with a complete index. 

Archbiſtiop Uſher is my uſual guide in chronology. in 
the hiſtory of the Carthaginians I commonly ſet down four 
feras : the year from the creation of the world, which, for 
brevity ſake, I mark thus, A. M. thoſe of the foundation 
of Carthage and Rome; and laſtly, the year that precedes 
the birth of our Saviour, which I ſuppoſe to be the 4004th 
of the world, wherein I follow Uſher and others, though 
they ſuppoſe it to be four years earlier, 
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tremely tender, that he was as careful of their intereſt as 
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The origin and progreſs of the eflabliſhment of kingdoms, tent] 
| ; ter, 
O know in what manner the ſtates and — incu 

were founded, that have divided the univerſe; adva 

ſteps whereby they roſe to that pitch of grandeur i ife 
in hiſtory ; by what ties families and cities united, in order dow, 
to conſtitute one body or ſociety, and to live together un- him 
der the ſame laws and a common authority: it will be ne- of a. 
ceflary to trace things back, in a manner, to the infancy views 
of the world; and to thoſe ages in which mankind, being cuſto1 
diſperſed into different regions, (after the confuſion of finite! 
tongues) began to people the earth. F 5 
* 


In theſe. early ages every father was the ſupreme head 
of his family; the arbiter and judge of whatever conteſts exten 
and di viſions might ariſe within it; the natural legiſlator 
over his little ſociety; the defender and protector of thoſe, 
who, by their birth, education and weakneſs, were under 
his protection and ſafeguard; and of whom he was ſo ex- 


his own. 2 

But although theſe maſters enjoyed an independent au- 
thority, they made a mild and paternal uſe of it. So far 
from being jealous of their power, they neither govern d 
with haughtineſs, nor decided with tyranny. As they were 
obliged by neceſſity to affociate their family in their domeſtic 


whole 
ſingle ; 
uniforr 
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labours, they alſo ſummoned them together, and aſked their 
opinion in matters of i importance, In this manner all affairs 
were tranſacted in concert, and for the common good. 

- The laws which the paternal vigilance!eſtabliſhed i in this 
little domeſtic ſena:e, being dictated in no other view, but 
to promote the general welfare ; concerted with ſuch chil- 
dren as were come to years of maturity, and accepted by 
the inferiors, with a full and free conſent; were religiouſly 
kept and preſerved: in families as an hereditary polity, to 
which they owed their peace and ſecurity, 21 

But different motives gave riſe to different laws. One 
man, overjoy'd at the birth of a firſt- born ſon, reſolved to 
diſtinguiſh him from his future children, by beſtowing on 
him a more conſiderable ſhare of his poſſeſſions, and giving 
him a greater. authority in his family, Another, more at- 
tentive to the intereſt of a beloved wife, or darling daugh- 
6 ter, whom he wanted to ſettle in the world; thought it 
acumbent on him to ſecure their rights, and 3 their 

craatages, The ſolitary and chearleſs ſtate to which a 


0 


$ ife would be reduced, in caſe ſhe ſhould become a wi- 
dow, affected more intimately another man; and made 
him provide, beforehand; for the ſubſiſtence and comfort 
of a woman who form'd his felicity, From theſe different 
views, and others of the like nature, aroſe the different 
cuſtoms of nations, as well as their rights, which are in- 
finitely various. | 
In proportion as every family 3 by the birth 

of children and their marrying into other families, they 
extended their little Sein; ; and form'd, by inſenſible 
degrees, towns and cities. 

. Theſe ſocieties growing, 3 of ti time, very 8 
rous; and the families being divided into various branches, 
each of which had. i its head, whoſe different intereſts and 
characters might interrupt the general tranquillity ; it was 
neceſſary to entruſt one perſon with the government of the 
whole ; in order to unite all theſe chiefs or heads under a 
ſingle authority, and to maintain the public peace by an 
uniform ane, The idea which men fell retain- 
HASTY - | 
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ed of the paternal government, and the happy effects they unite 
had experienced from it, prompted them to chooſe from grea 
among their wiſeſt and moſt virtuous men, him in whom with 
they had obſerved the tendereſt and moſt fatherly difpoſi- 1 
tion, Neither ambition or cabal had the leaſt ſhare in conf 
this choice; probity alone, and the reputation of virtue boun 
and equity, decided on theſe occafions, and gave the pre- wal! 
ference to the moſt worthy *. ving 
To heighten the luſtre of their newly acquired dignity, the! 
and enable them the better to put the laws in execution, as remc 
well as to devote themſelves entirely to the public good; Ces o 
to defend the ſtate againſt the invaſions of their neighbours, empi 
and the factions of diſcontented citizens, the title of King Pi 
was beſtowed upon them; a throne was erected and a ſcep- diver 
ter put into their hands; homage was paid them, officers ing t 
were aſſigned, and guards appointed for the ſecurity of imag 
their perſons ; tributes were granted; they were inveſted lives 
with full powers to adminiſter juſtice, and for this pur- BilWpoſle 
poſe were agmed with a ſword, in order to reſtrain in- hen 
juſtice, and puniſh crimes f. "ts 
At firſt, every city had its particular king, who, being owe 
more ſollicitous of preſerving his dominion than of enlarging Mul t 
it, confined his ambition within the limits of his native coun ·¶ moſt 
try, But the almoſt unavoidable feuds which break out be- ¶ the 
tween neighbours ; the jealouſy againſt a more powerful and | 
king ; the turbulent and reſtleſs ſpi pirit of a prince; his mar- maſt 
tial diſpoſition, or thirſt of a izing himſelf and diſ- 0 
, playing his abilities ; gave riſe to wars which frequently natio 
ended in the entire ſubjection of the ' vanquiſhed, whoſe gave 
cities were by that means poſſeſſed by the victor, and in- 0 
creaſed inſenſibly his dominions. { Thus, a firſt victory tente 
paving the way to a ſecond, and making a prince more ons t 
powerful and enterprizing, ſeveral cities and provinces were lives 
2 ad faſti u jeſtatis non ambitio laris, ſed that 
e der Faw rounds — — Juſtin. 1. Te I, ſit p 
+ Fines imperii tueri magis quam proferre mos erat. Intra ſuam payir 
.cuique patriam regna finiebantur. Juſtin. ibid. Bi 
$ Domitis proximis, cum acceſſione virum fortior ad * tranſ- * 
iret, et proxima quæque victoria inſtrumentum ſequentis eſſet, to- politi 


tius orientis populos ſubegit. Juſtia. ibid. 


* 
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united under one monarch ; and formed kingdoms of 47 
ter or leſs extent, according to the more or leſs ardour 
with which the victor had puſhed his conqueſts. 
The ambition of ſome of theſe princes being too vaſt to 
confine itſelf within a ſingle kingdom, it broke over all 
bounds, and ſpread univerſally like a torrent, or the ocean; 
ſwallowed up kingdoms and nations ; and gloried in depri- 
ving princes of their dominions, who had not done then 
the leaſt injury; in carrying fire and ſword into the moſt 
remote countries, and in leaving, every where, bloody tra- 
ces of their progreſs ! Such was tlie origin of thoſe famous 
empires which included a great part of the world. 
Princes made a various ufe of victory, according to the 
diverſity of their diſpoſitions or intereſts. Some, conſider- 
ing themſelves as abſolute maſters of the conquered; and 
imagining they were ſufficiently indulgent, in ſparing their 
WT lives; bereaved them, as well as their children, of their 
ooſſeſſions, their country, and their liberty; ſubjected 


in- hem to a molt ſevere captivity; employed them in thoſe 

res which are neceſſary for the ſupport of life, in the 
eing oweſt and moſt ſervile offices of the houſe, in the pain- 
ging ful toils of the field; and frequently forced them, by the 
oun - moſt inhuman treatment, to dig in mines, and ranfack 
t be- the bowels of the earth, merely to ſatiate their avarice 


q Wand hence mankind were divided into freemen and ſlaves, 
maſters and bondmen. 


diſ- Others introduced the cuſtom of tranſporting whole 
ently nations into new countries; where they ſettled them, and 
hoſe gave them lands to cultivate. 

J in- Other princes, again, of more gentle diſpoſitions, con- 


tented themſelves with only obliging the vanquiſhed nati - 
ons to purchaſe their liberties, and the enjoyment of their 
lives and privileges, by annual tributes laid on them for 
that purpoſe ; and ſometimes they would ſuffer kings to 
fit peaceably on their thrones, upon condition of her 
paying them ſome kind of homage. 

But ſuch of theſe monarchs as were the wiſeſt and ableſt 
Ming , _— it glorious to eſtabliſh a kind of equali - 
D 3 
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ty betwixt the nations newly conquered, and their other 
ſubjects; granting the former almoſt all the rights and 
privileges which the others enjoyed: and by this means a 


great number of nations that were ſpread over different 
and far diſtant countries, conſtituted, in ſome meaſure, 


but one city, at leaſt but one people. 

Thus I have given a general and conciſe idea of man- 
kind, from the earlieſt monuments which hiſtory has pre- 
ſerved on this ſubject, the particulars whereof I ſhall en- 
deayour to relate, in treating of each empire and nation, 
I ſhall not touch. upon the hiſtory of the Jews, or that of 
the Romans, The E Egyptians Carthaginians, Aſſyrians, 
Babylonians, Medes, P Macedonians and Grecians, 
will -form the ſubje&t of the work, of which this is the 
fGrſt volume. I begin with the Egyptians and Carthagi- 
nians, becauſe the former are of yery great antiquity, 
and. as the hiſtory of both is leſs blended with that of o- 


ther nations; , whereas thoſe of other ſtates are more in- 


e and ſometimes ſucceed one another. 
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$ HA LL divide what 1 have to ſay upon the . 
tians into three parts. The firſt containg a conciſe 
deſcription of the different parts of Egypt, and of what 
is moſt remarkable in it. In the ſecond I treat of the 
= cuſtoms, laws and religion of the Egyptians ; and in the 
8 — [ give the hiſtory of their king. tl, 
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Account of whatever i: is moſt curious and remarkabla 
oe Me in that country. 13 ; 

over oibietibailed Wotdtdy! within limits 470 
very great extent, a * prodigious number of cities, 
and an incredible multitude of inhabitants, 
It is bounded on the eaſt by the Red-Sea and the Hthe 
mus of Suez; on the ſouth by Ethiopia, on the weſt by | 


* ere 
fired in Egypr, Her. I. ü. c. 277, © + 
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Tus DESCRIPTION 
1 and on the north by the Mediterranean. The Nile 
runs from ſouth to north, through the whole country, about 
two hundred leagues in length. This country is incloſed 
on each ſide with a ridge of mountains, which very often 
leave, between the foot of the hills and the river Nile, a tract 
of ground of not above half a day's journey in length *,, 
and ſometimes leſs. 

On the weſt fide, the plain grows wider in fome places, 
and extends to ewenty-five or thirty leagues. The greateſt 
breadth of Egypt is from Alexandria to > Damiata, wy, 
about fifty leagues, | 
Antient Egypt may be divided into 2 principal parts; 

Upper Egypt, otherwiſe call'd Thebais, which was the moſt 
fouthern part; Middle Egypt, or Heptanomis, ſo call'd 
from the ſeven Nomi or diſtricts it contain'd; Lower E- 
gypt, which included what the Greeks call Delta, and all 
the country as far as zhe Red - Sea, and along the Mediter- 
ranean to Rhinocolura, or Mount Caſius. (a) Under Se- 
ſoſtris, all Egypt became one kingdom, and was divided 
into thirty-ſix governments or Nomi; ten in Thebais, ten 
in Delta, and ſixteen in the country derween both. | 

The cities of Syene and Elephantina divided Egypt from 
Ethiopia; and in the days of Auguſtus were the boundaries 
* the Roman empire: Clauſtra olim Romani n 


WY ü. Cap. 66. 
Acc 
e e 


HE BE S, from whence Thebais had. its 
* might vie with the nobleſt cities in the univerſe. Its 
1 hundred gates, celebrated by Homer, (b) are univerſally 
14 known; and acquir'd it the ſurname of Hecatonpylos, to diſ- 
Wi tinguiſh it from the other Thebes. in Boeotia, (e) It was 
|}. equally large and populous; and, according to hiſtory, 
could ſend out at once two ne chariots, and ten thou- 


' (a) Strabo, I. xyil. p. 787. 0 tb) Hom: II. I. v. 39. 4. > 
»—(c) Strab. I. xvii. p. 816. 
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= 100 ſighting · men at each of its gates. (d) The Greeks 
* and Romans have celebrated its magnificence and grandeur, 


hough they ſaw it only in its ruins ; ſo auguſt were the 
emains of this city. 
(e) In Thebes, now call'd Sayd, have · been diſcover'd 
emples and palaces, which are ſtill almoſt entire, adorned 
vith innumerable columns and ſtatues. One palace eſpe - 
Wally is admir'd, the remains whereof ſeem to have exiſt- 
Wed purely to eclipſe the glory of the moſt pompous edifices, 
Four walks extending farther than the eye can ſee, and 

Wounded on each fide with ſphinxes, compoſed of materials 
s rare and extraordinary as their ſize is remarkable, ſerve 
or avenues to four porticos, whoſe height is amazing to be- 
old. Beſides, they who give us the deſcription of this won-- 
derful edifice, had not time to go round it; and are not ſure. 
hat they ſaw above half: however, what they had a fight 
f was aſtoniſhing. A hall, which in all appearance ſtood 
Wn the middle of this ſtately palace, was ſupported by an 
ondred and twenty pillars fix fathoms round, of a pro- 

I ortionable height and intermix d with obelisks, which ſo 
any ages have not been able to demoliſh. Painting had diſ- 
layd all her art and magnificence in this ediſice. The : 
colours themſelves, which ſooneſt feel the injury of time, 
Wt remain amidſt the ruins of this wonderful ſtructure, 
end preſerve their beauty and luſtre ; ſo happily could the. 
on Egyptians imprint a character of immortality on all hein. 
works. (f) Strabo, who was on the ſpot, deſcribes a teu 
ple he ſaw in Egypt, very much reſecbling that of * 
I have been ſpeaking, 
The fame (g) author, deſcribing the 5 of The- 
bais, ſpeaks of a very famous ſtatue of Memnon, the re- 
mains whereof he had ſeen. Tis ſaid that this ſtatue, when 

the beams of the riſing ſun firſt ſhone upon it in the morns, _ 

ing, utter'd an articulate ſound*. And indeed Strabo him- 
(d) Tacit.. Ann. I. ii. c. 60. (e) Thevenot's travels. 4 
(f) Lib. xvii. p. 80s. Gb. 916. ; 9 
* Germanicus aliis quoque miraculis intendit animum, quorum i 


przcipua fuere Memnonis ſaxea effigies, ubi radiis ſolis ita eſt, oer 
lem ſonum reddens, &c. Tacit. Ann, I. ü. c. 6. 


N * 
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ſelf was an ear-witneſs of this ; but then he doubts whether 
the d came from the ſtatue. 7 | 


SI. Fo 2 if ant, eee 
MIDDLE EGYPT. or. HEPTANOMIS. 


Mrurnis was the capital of this part of Egypt. 

Here were many ſtately temples, eſpecially that of 
the God Apis, Who was honour'd in this city after a par- 
ticular manner. I ſhall ſpeak of it, hereafter, as well as 
of the pyramids which ſtood in the neighbourhood of this 
place, and'render'd it ſo fambus. Memphis was ſituated 
on the weſt fide of the Nile: 


(h) Grand Cairo, which ſeems to have faceted Mem- 


phis, was built on the other ſide of that river. The caſtle 
of Cairo is one of the greateſt curioſities in Egypt. It 
ſtands on a hill without the city, has a rock for its foun- 
dation, and is ſurrounded with walls of a vaſt height and 
ſolidiry. You go up to the caſtle by a way hewn out of 
the rock, and which is ſo eaſy of aſcent, that loaded 
horſes and camels get up without difficulty, The great - 
eſt rarity in this caſtle is Joſeph's well, ſo call'd, either be- 
cCauſe the Egyptians are pleaſed with aſcribing their moſt 

remarkable particulars tothat greatman, or becauſe there 
is really ſuch a tradition in the country, This is a proof 
at leaſt, that the work in queſtion is very ancient; and tis 
certainly worthy the magnificence of the moſt powerful 
kings of Egypt. This well has, as it were, two ſtories, 
eut out of the rock to a prodigiaus depth. One deſcends 
to the reſervoir of water, between the two wells, by a ſtair- 
caſe ſeven or eight foot broad, conſiſting of two hundred 


and twenty ſteps, and ſo contrived; that the oxen employed 


to throw up the water go down with all imaginable eaſe, the 
deſcent being ſcarce perceptible. The well is ſupplied 
from a ſpring, which is almoſt-the only one in the whole 
country, The oxen are continually turning a wheel with 
a rope, to which buckets are faſtened. - The water thus 
drawn from the firſt and — well, is conrey'd by a 


(b) Theyenot, .- 44.45, MB a CNS. 
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little canal, into a reſervoir; which forms the ſecond well; 
from whence it is drawn to the top it! tlie fame manner, 
and then convey'd by pipes to all parts of the caſtle, As 
this well is ſuppoſed by the inhabitants the country to 
be of great antiquity, and has indeed naieftof the antique 


manner of the Egyptians, Tthought * oma place 


among the curioſities of Ancient E 

(i) Strabo ſpeaks of ſuch an engine, "which, by wheels, 
and pullies, threw up the water of the Nile to the top of 
a vaſt high hill ; with this difference, that, inſtead of ox- 
en, an hundred and fifty flaves were employ'd to turn 
theſe wheels, 


The part of Egypt of Which we ſpeak; 1 bees for ſe. | 


veral rarities, each of which deſerves à particular exami- 


nation, I ſhall relate only the principal, ſuch as the obelisks, 


the pyramids, the n the lake of Moeris, and the Nile. 


sr cr. I. Te OBELISKS. - 
Er 8 to place its chief glory in raiſing mo- 
numents for poſterity. Its obelisks form at this day, 
on account of their beauty as well as height, the principal 
ornament. of Rome; and the Roman power, deſpairing to 
equal the Egyptians, thought it honour _— to borrow 
the monuments. of their kings. 


An obelisk is a quadrangular, taper, high ſpire or pyra- 


mid, raiſed perpendicularly and terminating in a point, to 
ſerve as an ornament to ſome open ſquate; and is very of- 
ten covered with inſcriptions or hieroglyphics, that is, ben 
myſtical characters or ſymbols, uſed by the Egyptians to 


conceal and diſguiſe their facred things, and the myſteries. : 


of their theology, 
(k) Seſoſtris erected in the city of Heliopolis two obeliſks 


of extreme hard ſtone, brought from the quarries of Syene, 


at the extremity of Egypt. They were each one: hundred 
and twenty eubits high, that is, thirty fathoms, or ute hund- 
rung | eighty foot“. The emperor eee 


i) L. xvii. p. 80%. (K) Diod. 1. 4. p. 5 * 
It is proper to obſerve, once for all, n EN ani 


, +& A 
£435 * 


. Greaves, was one foot nine inches and about three. 
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Egypt a province of the empire, cauſed theſe two obeliſla 
to be tranſported to Rome, one whereof was afterwards 
broke to pieces. (I) He durſt not venture upon a third, 
which was of a monſtrous ſize, It was made in the reiga 
of Ramiſes: *Tis ſaid that twenty thouſand men were em- 
. ployed in the cutting of it, Conſtantius, more daring than 
Auguſtus, ordered it to be removed to Rome. Two of 
theſe obelisks are ſtill ſeen, as well as another of an hun- 
dred cubits or twenty-five fathoms high, and eight cubirs or 
two fathoms in diameter, (m) Caius Caeſar had-it brought 
from Egypt in a ſhip of ſo odd a form, that, according to 
Pliny, the like had never been ſeen. 

Every part of Egypt abounded with this kind of obelifls ; 
they were for the moſt part cut in the quarries of Upper E- 
gypt, where ſome are now to be ſeen half finiſhed; But the 
moſt wonderful circumſtanee is, that the antient Egyptians 
ſhould have had the art and contrivance to dig even in the 
very quarry a canal, through which the water of the Nile ran 
in the time of its inundation; from whence they afterwards 

raiſed up the columns, obeliſks and ſtatues on * rafts, pro- 
portioned to their weight, in order to convey them into 
Lower Egypt. And as the country abounded every where 
with canals, there were few places to which thoſe huge bo- 
dies might not be carried with eaſe; although their weight 
| word have broke every other kind of engine. . 


sxcr. II. The PYRAMIDS. 


0 A Pyromid is a öh or i body; having a N 
and generally a ſquare baſe, n 


point. 


the reſt, one whereof + deſerved to be ranked among che 
ſeven wonders of the world; they did not ſtand very far 
from the city of Memphis. 1 ſhall take notice bere only of 
() Plin. I. xxxvi. c. 9. (m) Plin. 1. . c. 9. 


_ (0) Herod. LH. E. 224, he. Diod. i. i. p. 3947+ Ph, Bb 
— 


* Rafts are then together, to 
rivers, 5 e. + Vide Bo, Se ee 
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There were three pyramids in Fgypt more famous that 
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the largeſt of the three. This pyramid, like the reſt, was 
built on a rock, having a ſquare baſe, cut on the outſide as 
ſo many ſteps, and decreaſing gradually quite to the ſummit. 
It was built with ſtones of a prodigious ſize, the leaſt of 
which were thirty foot, wrought with wonderful art, and 
covered with hieroglyphies. According to ſeveral antient 
authors, each ſide was eight hundred foot broad, and as 
many high, The ſummit of the pyramid, which to thoſe who 
viewed it from below ſeemed a point, was a fine platform 
compoſed of ten or twelve maſſy ſtones, and each {ide of 
that platform ſixteen or eighteen foot long. 

M. de Chazelles, of the academy of ſciences, who went 
purpoſely on the ſpot i in 1693, gives us the following di- 


men 


The ſide of the ſquare baſe 110 fathoms, 
wad +, 2 Ps ä 12100 ſquare 

the baſe is fathoms. 
The perpendicular height  — 7 + fathoms. 
The ſolid contents 313590 cubical fathoms. 


An hundred thouſand men were conſtantly employed a- - 
bout this work, and were relieved every three months by 
the ſame-number, Ten complete years were ſpent in hew- 
ing out the ſtones, either in Arabia or Ethiopia, and in con- 
veying them to Egypt; and twenty years more in building 
this immenſe egifice, the inſide of which contained number- 
leſs rooms and apartments. There was expreſſed on the 
pyramid, in Egyptian characters, the ſums it coſt only in 
garlic, leeks, onions and the like for the workmen; and 
the whole amounted to ſixteen hundred * talents of dauer, 
that is, four millions five hundred thouſand French livres; 
from whence it was eaſy to conjecture what a vaſt ſum the 
whole muſt have amounted to. | 
| Such were the famous Egyptian pyramids, Which by a 
their higure, as well as ſize, have triumphed over the inju- 
ries of time and the Barbarians, But what efforts ſoever 
men may make, 2 
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Theſe pyramid were tombs; and there is ſtill to be ſeen, 
in the middle of the largeſt, an empty ſepulchre, cut out 
of one entire ſtone, about three foot deep and broad, and 
a little above fix foot long *. Thus all this buſtle, all this 
expence, and all the labors of ſo many thouſand men, end- 
ed in procuring a prince, in' this vaſt and almoſt boandleſs 
pile of building, a little vault'fix foot in length. Beſides, 
the kings who built theſe pyramids, had it not in their power 
to be buried in them; and fo did not enjoy the ſepulchre 
they had built,” The public hatred which they incurred. by 
reaſon of their unheard- of cruelties to their ſebjetts, in . 
ing ſuch heavy taſks upon them, oceaſioned their being in- 
rerred in ſome obſcure place, to prevent their bodies from 
being expoſed to the fury and vengeance of the populace. 
(o) This laſt circumſtance, Which hiſtorians have taken 
particular notice of, teaches us what judgment we ought 
to paſs on theſe edifices, ſo much boaſted of by the antients. 


It is but juſt to remark and eſteem the noble genius which 


the Egyptians had for architecture; a genius that prompted 
them from the earlielt times, and before they could have 
any models to imitate, to aim in all things at the grand and 
magnificent; and to be intent on real beauties, without de- 
viating in the leaſt from a noble ſimplicity, in which the 
higheſt perfection of the art conſiſts. But what idea ought 
we to form of thoſe princes, who conſidered as ſomething 
grand, the raiſing by a multitude of hands, and by the help 
of money, immenſe ſtructures, with the fole view of ren- 
dering their names immortal; and who did not ſeruple to 
Gy thouſands of their ſubjects to ſatisfy their vain - glo- 


ry! They differed very much from the Romans, who ſought 


ro immortalize themſelves by works of a magnificent kind, 
but at the fame time of public utility, 

(p) Pliny gives us, in few words, 2 juſt idea of theſe 
pyramids, when he calls them a fooliſh and uſcleſs often- 
tation of the wealth of the Egyptian kings; Regum pe- 
cuniae otioſa ac flulta oflentatio. And adds, that =_ a 
zalt puniſhment their memory is buried in oblivion ; 


(o) Diod. I. i. p. 40. (p) Lib. cri. cap. 13. ; 


* $trabo mentions the ſepulchre, Lib, xvii. p. 88. 
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Hiſtorians not agreeing among themſelves about the names 


of thoſe who firſt raiſed thoſe vain monuments. Inter eos 


non canſtat a quibus ſactae fint, juſtiſimo caſu obliteratis 
tantae vanitatis auctoribus. In à word, according to the 
judicious remark of Diodorus, the induſtry of the architects 
ol thoſe pyramids.is no leſs valuable and praiſe-worthy, than 
the deſign of the Egyptian kings contemptible and ridiculous, 
But what we ſhould moſt admire in theſe a ntient monu- 
ments, is, the true and ſtanding evidence. they give of che 
ſkill of the Egyptians in aſtronomy ; that is, in a ſcience 
which ſeems incapable of being brought to perfection, but 
by a long ſeries of years, and à great number of obſer- 
vations, M. de Chazelles, when he meaſur d the great py- 
ramid in queſtion, found that the four ſides of it were 
turned exactly to the four quarters of the world; and 
conſequently ſhewed the true meridian of that place. Now, 
as ſo exact a ſituation was in all probability purpoſely 
pitch'd upon by thoſe who pil'd up this huge maſs of ſtones, 
above three thouſand years ago; it follows, that duxing ſo 
long a ſpace of time, there has been no alteration in the 
heavens in that reſpect, or (which amounts tothe ſame thing) 
in the poles. of the earth or the meridians. This is M. 
de Fontenelle s remark in his elogium of M. de Chazelles. 


S Ser. III. The LABYRINTH, 


4 
WW HA T has been ſaid eoncerging the judgment 
we ought to form of the pyramids, may alſo be 
applied to the labyrinth, which Herodotus, who ſaw it, aſ- 
ſures us was ſtill more ſurprizing than the pyramids, It 
was built at the moſt ſouthern part of the lake of Moeris, 
whereof mention will be made preſently, near the town of 


Crocodiles, the ſame with Arſinoe. It was not fo much 


one ſingle palace, as a magnificent pile compoſed of twelve 
palaces, regularly diſpoſed. which had a communication with 
each other. Fifteen hundred rooms, interſperſed with ter- 
raſſes, were ranged round twelve halls, and diſcover d no 


(J Herod. I. i. e. 148. Diod. L. l p. 48, Pha, L xx. .. 
Strab. I. xvii. p. 817, . 
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outlet to ſuch as went to ſee them. There were the like 
number of buildings under ground. Theſe ſubterraneous 
ſtructures were deſigned for the burying - place of the kings, 
and (who can ſpeak this without confuſion and without de- 
ploring the blindneſs of man !) for keeping the ſacred cro- 
codiles, which a nation, 5 wiſe in other reſpects, worſhip- 
ped as Gods, 

In order to viſit the-rooms and halls of the labyrinth, 
*twas neceſſary, as the reader will naturally ſuppoſe, for 
people to take the ſame precaution as Ariadne made The- 
ſeus uſe, when he was obliged to go and ſight the Minotaur 
in the labyrinth of Grete, Virgil deſcribes it in this manner, 

And as the C abyrinth of old, 

With wandring ways, and many a winding fold, 

Involv'd the weary feet without redreſs, 

In a round error, which deny d receſs : 

Net far from thence he grav'd the wond"rous maze ; 

A thouſand doors, a thouſand winding ways. > 

(r) Ut quondam Creta fertur Jabyrinthus in alta 
Parietibus textum caecis iter ancipitemque 
Mille vis habuiſſe dolum, qua ſigna ſequendi 

Falleret indeprenſus et irremeabilis error. 


(s) Hic labor, ille domus et inextricabilis error. 


Daedalus ipſe dolos tecti ambageſque reſolvit, 
Caeca regens filo veſtigia. 


$zcr.1V. The Lale of MOE RIS. 


() PHE nobleſt and moſt wonderful of all the ſtruc- 

tures or works of the kings of Egypt, was the lake 
of Moeris : accordingly, Herodotus conſiders it as vaſtly 
ſuperior to the pyramids and labyrinth, As Egypt was 
more or leſs fruitful in proportion to the inundations of the 
Nile; and as in theſe floods, the too general flow or ebb 
of the waters were equally fatal to the Hands; king Moeris, 
to prevent theſe two inconveniences, and corre, as far as 


(r) Virg. I. v. ver. $88, &e. (s) I. vi. ver. 25. &c. (t) Herod. 
I. . c. 149. a n Fun. h v. c. 
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lay in his power, the irregularities of the Nile, thought pro- 
per to call art to the aſſiſtance of nature; and ſo cauſed the 
laketo be dug, which afterwards went by his name. This* 
lake was about three thouſand ſix hundred ſtadia, that 
is, about one hundred and eighty French leagues; and 
three hundred foot deep. Two pyramids, on each of which 
ſtood a coloſſal ſtatue, ſeated on a throne, raiſed their heads 
to the height of three hundred foot, in the midſt of the 
lake, whilſt their foundations took up the ſame ſpace under 
the water; a proof that they were erected before the ca- 


. vity was filled, and a demonſtration that a lake of ſuch 


valt extent was the work of man's hands, in one prince's 
reign. This is what ſeveral hiſtorians have related con- 
cerning the lake Moeris, on the teſtimony of the inhabitants 
of the country, And the biſhop of Meaux, in his diſcourſe 
on univerſal hiſtory, relates the whole as fact. With regard 
to myſelf, I will confeſs, that I don't ſee the leaſt probabi · 
lity in it, Is it poſſible to conceive, that a lake of an hund- 
red and eighty leagues in circumference, could- have been 
dug in the reign of one prince ? In what manner, and 
where, could the earth taken from it be convey'd ? What 
ſhould prompt the Egyptians to loſe the ſurface of ſo much 
land? By what arts could they fill this vaſt tract with the 
ſuperfluous waters of the Nile? Many other objections might 
be made. In my opinion therefore, we ought to follow 
Pomponius Mela, an antient geographer ; eſpecially as his ac- 
count is confirm'd by ſeveral modern travellers. According 
to that author, this lake is but twenty thouſand paces, that 
is, ſeven or eight French leagues, in circumference, (u) 
Meeric, aliquando campus, nunc lacus, viginti "oj 
paſſuum in circuitu patent. 

This lake had a communication with the Nile, by a great 
canal, four leagues long , and fifty foot broad. Great ſluices 
2 opened or ſhut the canal and lake, as there was o- 
caſion. 


(u) Mela, 1. 4. 


* Vide Herod. and Diod. /Pliny agrees almoſt with them. 
1 Eighty-five ſtadia. Af Wk | 
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The charge of opening or ſhutting them amounted to 
fifty talents, that is, fifty thouſand French crowns*, The 
fiſhing of this lake brought the monarch immenſe ſums; 
but its chief uſe related to the overflowing of the Nile. 
Whea it roſe too high, and was like to be attended with 
fatal conſequences, the ſluices were opened; and the waters, 
having a free paſſage into the lake, cover d the lands no 
longer than was neceſſary to enrich them. On the contra- 
ry, when the inundation was too low, and threaten'd a 
famine ; a ſufficient quantity of water, by the help of drains, 
was let out of the lake, to water the lands. In this man- 
nerthe irregularities of the Nile were corrected ; and Stra- 
bo remarks, that in his time, under Petronius a governor 
of Egypt, when the inundation of the Nile was twelve 
cubits, a verygreat plenty enſued; and even when it roſe 
but to eight cubits, the dearth was ſcarce felt in the coun- 
try; doubtleſs, becauſe the waters of the lake made up for 


thoſe of the inundation, by the help of canals and drains, 


Secr. V. The [nundations of the NIL F. 


H E Nile is the greateſt wonder of Egypt. As it 
ſeldom rains there, this river, which waters the 
whole country by its regular inundations, ſupplies that de- 
tect, by bringing, as a yearly tribute, the rains of other 
countries; which made a poet ſay ingeniouſſy, The Egyp- 
tian paſtures, bow great ſoever the drought may be, never 
iiuplore Jupiter for rain. 
Te prepter nullos tellus tua poſhulat inkees, 
Arida nec pluvio ſupplicat herba Jovi. F 
- . u o multiply ſo beneficent a river, Egypt was cut into 
numberleſs canals, of a length and breadth proportioned to 
the- different ſituation and wants of the lands. The Nile 
brought fertility every where with its falutary ſtreams ; u- 
nited cities one. with another, and the Mediterranean wah 
the Red-Sea; maintained trade at home and abroad, and 
fortified the kingdom againſt the enemy; ſo that it was at 
once the nouriſher and wo of Egypt. The bells 
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were delivered up to it; but the cities that were rais'd 
with immenſe labour, and ſtood like iſlands in the midſt of 
the waters, look d down with joy on the plains which were 
overflowed, and at the ſame time enrich'd by the Nile. 

This is a general idea of the nature and effects of this 
river, ſo famous among the antients, But a wonder ſo aſ- 
roniſhing in itſelf, and which has been the object of the 
curioſity and admiration of the learned in all ages, ſeems 
to require a more particular deſeription, in which I ſhall 

be as conciſe as poſhble, | n t 
40 1. The ſource of the Ml. 
The antients placed the ſources of the Nile in the moun- 
tains of the moon (as they are commonly call d) in the 
10th degree of ſouth latitude. But our modern travellers 
have diſcovered that they lie in the 12th degree of north - 
latitude: and by that means they cut off about four or 
five hundred leagues of the courſe which the antients gave 
that river. It riſes at the foot of a great mountain in the 
kingdom of Goyam in Abyſſinia, from two ſprings, or eyes, 
to ſpeak in the language of che country, the fame word 
in Arabic ſignifying eye and fountain, Theſe ſprings are 
thirty paces from one another, each as large as one of our 
wells or a coach wheel. The Nile is increas d with many 
rivulets which run imo it ; and after paſſing throuph Ethi- 
opia in a meandrous courſe, flows at laſt into Egypt. 
| R 2. The cataracht of the Nile. 1 

That name is given to ſome parts of the Nile, where the 
water falls down from the ſteep rocks v. This river, which 
cus.-------[llic has La _ aquis, 2 tu leni — 
duxerat, violentus et torrens per malignos tranſitus profilit, diſſimilſs 
ſbi — tandemque eluctatus obſtantia, in vaſtam altitudinem ſubito 
deſtitutus cadit, cum i i circumjacentinm regionum ſtrepitu; quem 
perferre gens ibi a Perſis collocata non potuit, obtuſis aſſiduo fragore 
auribus, et ob hoc ſedibus ad quietiora tranſlatis. Inter miracula ſſu- 


minis incredibilem incolarum audaciam accepi. Bini parvula navigia 
conſcendunt, quorum alter navem regit, alter exhaurit. Deinde mul- 


tum inter rapidam inſaniam Nili et reciprocos fluftus volutati, tandem 
tenuiſſimos canales tenent, per quos anguſta rupium effugiunt : æt cum 
toto flumine eſſuſi, navigium ruens manu temperant, magnoque-ſpee2 


- tantium metu in caput nixi, cum jam adploraveris, merſoſque atque 
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at firſt glided fmoothly along the vaſt deſarts of Ethiopia, 
before it enters Egypt, paſſes by the cataracts, Then 
growing on a ſudden, contrary to its nature, raging and 
violent in thoſe places where it is pent up and reſtrained; 
after having at laſt broke through all obſtacles in its way, 
it precipitates from the top of ſome rocks to the bottom, 
with ſo loud a noiſe, that it is heard three leagues off. 

The inhabitants of the country, accuſtomed by long 
practice to the ſport, exhibit here a ſpectacle to travellers 


that is more terrifying than diverting, Two of them go 


into a little boat; the one to guide it, the other to throw 
out the water, After having long ſuſtained the violence of 
the raging waves, by managing their little boat very dex- 
trouſly, they ſuffer themſelves to be carried away with 
the impetuous torrent as ſwift as an arrow. The affright- 
ed ſpectator imagines they are going to be fwallowed up 
in the precipice down which they fall; when the Nile, re- 
ſtored to its natural courſe, diſcovers them again, at 2 
conſiderable diſtance, on its ſmooth and calm waters. 
This is Seneca's account, which is confirmed by our mo- 
dern travellers. 
3- Cauſes of the inundations of the Nile. 

(x) The antients have invented many ſubtil reaſons for 
the Nile's great increaſe, as may be ſeen in Herodotus, Dio- 
dorus Siculus arid Seneca. But it is now no longer a matter 
of diſpute, it being almoſt univerſally allowed, that the in- 
undations of the Nile are owing to the great rains which fall 
in Ethiopia, from whence this river flows. Theſe rains ſwell 
it to ſuch a degree, that Ethiopia firſt, and then Egypt, are 
overflowed ; and that which at firſt was but a large river, 
riſes like a fea, and overſpreads the whole country. 

Y Strabo obſerves, that the antients only gueſſed that 
the inundations of the Nile were owing to the rains which 
fall in great abundance in Ethiopia; but adds, ſt ſeveral 


(x) Herod. I. ii. c. 19—27. Diod. I. i. p. . Senec. Nat. 
Quæſt. I. iv. c. 1 et 2. (y) Lib. xvii. p. 789. 


obrutos tanta mole eredideris, longe ab eo in quem ceciderant loco na- 
vigant, tormenti modo miſſi. Nec mergit ö ſed _ 
Ns 88 Senec. Nat. Quaſt. 1. 1. & 2. 
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travellers have ſince been eye - witneſſes of it; Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, who was very curious in all things relating 
to arts and ſciences, having ſent thither able perſons, pur- 
poſely to examine this matter, and to aſcertain the cauſe 
of ſo uncommon and remarkable an effect. 

4. The time and continuance of the inundations. 

z) Herodotus, and after him Diodorus Siculus, and 
ſeveral other authors, declare, that the Nile begins to flow 


in Egypt at the ſummer · ſolſtice, that is, about the end of 
June, and continues to rife till the end of September; and 


then decreaſes gradually during the months of October and 
November; after which it returns to its channel, and re- 
ſumes its wonted courſe, This account agrees almoſt with 
the relations of all the moderns, and is founded in reality on 
the natural cauſe of the inundation, viz. the rains which fall 
in Ethiopia, Now, according to the conſtant teſtimony of 
thoſe who have been on the ſpot, theſe rains begin to fall in 
the month of April, and continue, during five months, till 
the end of Auguſt and beginning of September. The Nile's 


increafe in Egypt muſt conſequently begin three path a 
month after the rains have began to fall in Abyſſinia; and 


accordingly travellers obſerve, that the Nile begins to rife in 


the month of May, but fo ſlowly at firſt, that it probably 
does not yet overflow its banks. The inundation happens 


not till about the end of June, and laſts the three following 
months, according to Herodotus. 

1 muſt point out to ſuch as conſult the originals, a contra- 
diction in this place between Herodotus and Diodorus on one 
fide; and on the other between Strabo, Pliny and Solinus. 
Theſe laſt ſhorten very much the continuance of the inun- 


dation; and ſuppoſe the Nile to draw off from the lands in 


three months or a hundred days. And that which adds to 


thedifhculty, is, Phny ſeems to ground his opimon on the 


teſtimony of Herodotus : In totum autem rovocatur Nilus 
intra ripas in Libra, ut tradit Herodotus, centeſimo die. 


I leave to the learned the reconciling of this contradiction. 


(z) Herod. I. ii. c. 19. Diod. I. i. p. 22. 
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5. The beight of the inundationt. 
The jult height of the inundation, according to Pliny 
is ſixteen cubits, When it riſes but to twelve or thirteen, a 
famine is threatened; and when it exceeds ſixteen, there is 
danger. It muſt be remembered, that a cubit is a foot and 
half. (2) The emperor Julian takes notice in a letter to Ec- 
dicius prefect of Egypt, that the height of the Nile's over- 
flowing was. fifteen cabits, the 2oth of September, in 362. 
The antients do not agree entirely with one another, nor 
with the moderns, with regard to the height of the inunda- 
tion; but the difference is not very conſiderable, and may 
proceed, 1. from the diſparity between the antient and ma- 
dern meaſures, which tis hard to eſtimate on a fixed and 
certain foot; 2. from the careleſſneſs of the obſervators and 
hiſtorians; 3. from the real diſſerenoe of the Nile's increaſe, 
which was not ſo great the nearer it approached the ſea. 
(5) As the riches of Egypt depended on the inundation 
of the Nile, all the circumſtances and different degrees of its 
increaſe have been carefully conſidered; and by a long ſeries 
of regular obſervations, made during many years; the inun- 
dation itſelf diſcovered what kind of harveſt the enſuing year 
was likely to produce. The kings had placed at Memphis 
_ a meaſure on which theſe different increaſes were marked; 
and from thence notice was given to all the reſt of Egypt, 
the inhabitants of which knew, by that means, beforehand, 
what they might fear or promiſe themſelves from the har- 
. velt, (c) Strabo ſpeaks of a well on the-banks of the Nile 
near the town of Syene, made for that purpoſe. ; 
The ſame cuſtom is obſerved to this day at Grand Cairo, 
In the court of a moſque there ſtands a pillar, on which ate 
marked the degrees of the Nile's increaſe ;- and common cri- 
ers every day proclaim in all parts of the city, how high 
it is riſen, The tribute paid to the grand ſignior for the 
(a) Jul. Epiſt. 50. (b) Diod. I. i. p. 33. (e) Lib. xvii. p. B17. 
juſtum incrementum eſt cubitorum 16. Minores aquæ non 
omnia rigant: ampliores detinent tardius recedendo. Hz ſerendi 
tempora abſumunt ſolo madente: illæ non dant fitiente. Utrumque 
reputat provincia. In duodecim cubitis famem ſentit. in tredee im eti- 
amnum eſurit: quatuordecim cubita hilaritatem afferunt, quindecim 
ſecuritatem, ſ-xdeeim delicias. Plin. I. v. c. 9. 
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lands, is ſettled by the inundation. The day it riſes to ſuch 
a height, is kept as a grand feſtival; and ſolemmzed with 
fire-works, fealtings, and all the demonſtrations of public 
rejoicing ; and in the remoteſt ages, the overflowing of the 
Nile was always attended with an univerſal joy throughout 
all Egypt, that being the fountain of its happineſs. 
(d) The heathens aſcribed the inundations of the Nile 
to their god Serapis; and the pillar on which was marked 
the increaſe, was preſerved religiouſly in the temple of that 
idol, The emperor - Conſtantine having ordered it to be 
removed into the church of Alexandria, the. Egyptians 
ſpread a report, that the Nile would riſe no more by rea- 
ſon of the wrath of Serapis; but the river overflowed and 
increaſed as uſual the following years, Julian the Apoſtate, 
a zealous protector of idolatry, cauſed this pillar to be re- 
plac'd in the ſame temple, out of which it was 201 re- 
moved by the command of Theodoſius. 
6. The canals of the Nile and ſpiral pumps. 
Divine providence, in giving ſo beneficent/a river to E- 
2ypt, did not thereby intend, that the inhabitants of it 
ſhould be idle, and enjoy ſo great a blefling, without tak- 
ing any pains, One may naturally ſappoſe, that-as the Nile 
could not of itfelf cover the-whole country, great labour 
was to be uſed to facilitate the overflowing of the lands; 
and numberleſs canals cut, in order to convey the waters 
to all parts, The villages, which ſtood very thick on the 
banks of the Nile on eminences, had each their canals, 
which were opened at proper times, to let the water into 
the country. The more diſtant villages had theirs alſo, e · 
ven to the extremities of the kingdom, Thus the waters 
vere ſucceſſively conveyed to the moſt remote places, Per- 
ſons are not permitted to cut the trenches to receive the 
waters, till the river is at ſuch a height, nor to open them 
all together; becauſe otherwiſe ſome lands would be too 
much overflow'd, and others not covered enough, They 
begin with opening them in Upper, and afterwards in Lower 
Fgypt, according ta the rules preſcribed in a roll or book, 


in which all the meaſures are yon ſet down. By this 


(d) Socrat. 1. i. c. 18. Sozom. I. v. c. 3 
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means the water is diſpoſed with ſuch care, that it ſpreads 
itſelf oyer all the lands. The countries overflowed by the 
Nile are ſo extenſive, and lie ſo low, and the number of 
canals ſo great, that of all the waters which flow into E- 
gypt during the months of june, July and Auguſt, tis 
believed that mot a tenth part of them reaches the ſea; 

But as, notwithſtanding all theſe canals, there are abun- 
4 of high lands which cannot receive the benefit of the 
Nile's overflowing ; this want is ſupplied by ſpiral pumps, 
which are turned with oxen, in order to-bring the water into 
pipes, which convey it to theſe lands; (e) Diodorus ſpeaks 
of ſuch an engine (called Cochlea Zgyptia) invented by 
Archimedes in his travels to Egypt. 

7. The fertility cauſed by the Nile. 

There is no country in the world where the ſoil is more 
fruitful than in Egypt; which is owing entirely to the 
Nile . For whereas other rivers, when they overflow 
lands, waſh away and exhauſt their vivific moiſture ; the 
Nile, on the contrary, by the excellent ſlime it brings along 
it, fattens and enriches them in ſuch a manner, as ſuf- 
mY compenſates for what the foregoing harveſt had im- 

The huſbandman, in this country, never tires him- 
ſelf with holding the plough, or breaking the clods of carth. 
As ſoon as the Nile retires, he has nothing to do but to 
turn up the earth, and temper it with a little ſand, in order 
to leſſen its rankneſs; after which he ſows it with great 
eaſe, and with little or no expence. T'wo months after, 
it is covered with all ſorts of corn and pulſe. The Egyptians 
generally ſow in October and November, according as the 
waters draw off, and their harveſt is in March and April. 

The ſame land bears, in one year, three or four different 
kinds of crops. Lettices and cucumbers are ſown firſt ; then 
corn; and, after harveſt, ſeveral ſorts of pulſe which arc 
peculiar to Egypt. As the ſun is extremely hot in this 
country, and rains fall very ſeldom in it; it is natural to 


(e) Lib. i. p. 30. et I. v. p. 313. 

Cum cæteri amnes abluant terras et eviſcerent; Nilus adeo nihil 
exedit nec abradit, ut contra adjiciat vires.--Ita juvat agros duabus cx 
caulis, et quod inundat, et quod oblimat. Senec. Nat. Quaſt. I. iv. c. 3+ 
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ſuppoſe, that the earth would ſoon be parched, and the 
corn and pulſe burnt up by ſo ſcorching a heat, were it 
not for the canals and reſervoirs with which Egypt abounds; 
and which, by the drains from thence, amply ſupply where - 
vith to water and refreſh the fields and 

The Nile contributes no leſs to the nouriſhment of cat- 
tle, which is another ſource of wealth to Egypt. The E- 
gyptians begin to turn them out to graſs in November, and 
they graze till the end of March. Words could never ex- 
preſs how rich their paſtures are; and how fat the flocks and 
herds (which by reaſon of the nuldneſs of the air, are out 
night and day) grow in a very little time, During the 
inundation of the Nile, they are fed with hay and cut 
ſtraw, barley and beans, which are their common food. 

A man cannot, ſays (f) Corneille le Bruyn in his tra- 


vels, help obſerving the admirable providence of God to 


this country, who ſends at a fixed ſeaſon ſuch great quan- 
utics of rains in Ethiopia, in order to water Egypt, where 
a ſhower of rain ſcarce ever falls; and who, by that means, 
cauſes the drieſt and moſt ſandy ſoil, to become the richeſt 
and moſt fruitful country in the univerſe, 

Another thing to be obſerved here, is that, (as the in- 
habitants ſay) in the beginning of June and the four fol- 
lowing months, the north-eaſt winds blow conſtantly, in 
order to keep back the waters which otherwiſe would flow 
too faſt ; and to hinder them from diſcharging themſelves 
into the ſea, the entrance to which theſe winds bar up, as 


1t were, from them. The antients have not omitted 4 


circumſtance. 

(g) The ſame providence, whoſe ways are wonderful 
and infinitely various, diſplayed itſelf after a quite different 
manner in Paleſtine, in rendering it exceeding fruitful, 
pot by rains, which fell during the courſe of the year, as 
is uſual in other places; nor by a peculiar inundation like 
that of the Nile in Egypt; but by ſending fixed rains at 
two ſeaſons, when the people were obedient to God, to 
make them more ſenſible of their continual dependence 


(t) Vol. 2. (2) Multiformis fapientia, Eph. H. 10. 
F | 
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upon him. God himſelf commands them, by his ſervant 
Moſes, to make this reflexion. (h) The land whither thou 
goeſt in to poſſeſs it, is not as the land of Egypt, from 
whence ye came out, where thou ſowedſt thy. ſeed, and 
abateredſt it with thy foot as a garden of herbs: But the 
land whither ye go to poſſeſs it, is a land of hills and 
valleys, and drinketh water of the rain of heaven, After 
this, God promiſes to give his people, ſo long as they ſhall 
continue obedient to him, the former and the latter rain: 
The firſt in autumn, to bring up the corn; and the ſecond 
in the ſpring and ſummer, to make it grow and ripen. 
38. Two different proſpeds exhibited ly the Nile, 
There cannot be a finer ſight than Egypt at two ſeaſons 
of the year ®, For if a man aſcends ſome mountain, 
or one of the largeſt pyramids of Grand Cairo, in the 


Moaths of july and Auguſt, he beholds a vaſt ſea, in 
-_ which numberleſs towns and villages appear, with ſeveral 


cauſeys leading from place to place; the whole inter- 
ſpers d with groves and fruit-trees, whole tops are only 


8 viſible, all which forms a delightful proſpect. This view 


is bounded by mountains and woods, which terminate, at 
the utmoſt diſtance the eye can diſcover, the moſt beauti- 
ful horizon that can be imagined. On the contrary, in 


_ winter, that is to ſay, in the months of January and Fe- 


bruary, the whole country is like one- continued ſcene of 
beautiful meadows, whoſe verdure, enamell d with flowers, 
charms the eye. The ſpectator beholds, on every fide, flacks 
and herds diſperſed over all the-plains, with infinite num- 
bers of huſbandmen and gardiners. The air is then per- 
famed by the great quantity of bloſſoms on the orange, le- 
mon, and other trees; and is ſo pure that a wholeſomer 
or more agreeable is not found in the world; fo that na- 
ture; being then dead as it were, in aldigthes climates, 
ſeems to be alive only for ſo delightful an abode. . 

(h) Dent. xi. r0---13. . 

* Illa facies pulcherrima eſt, cum jam ſe in agros Nilus ingeſſit. 
Latent campi, opertzque ſunt valles: — 1 — modo extant. 


Nullum in Mediterraneis, niſi per navigia, commercium eſt: major- 
que eſt lætitia in quo minus terrarum ſuarum vident. 
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9. The canal formed by the Nile, by which a communis 


| cation is made between the two ſeas. ' 
(i) The canal, by which a communication was made be- 


tween the Red-Sea and the Mediterranean, ought to have 


a place here, as it was not one of the leaſt advantages 
which the Nile procured Egypt. Seſoſtris, or according to 
others Pſametichus, firſt projected the deſiga, and begun 
this work, Necho, ſucceffor to the laſt prince, laid ont 
immenſe ſums upon it, and employed a prodigious number 
of men. Tis ſaid, that above ſixſcore thouſand Egyptians 
periſhed inthe undertaking, He gave it over, terrified by ag 
oracle, which told him that he would thereby open a door 
for Barbarians (for by this name they called all foreigners) 
to enter Egypt. The work was continued by Darius, the 
firſt 'of that name; but he alſo deſiſted from it upon his be- 
ing told, that as the Red-Sea lay higher than Egypt, it 
would drown the whole country. But it was at laſt finiſh- 
ed under the Ptolemies, who, by the help of fluices o- 
pencd or ſhut the canal as there was occativny/ It began 


not far from the Delta, near the town of Bubaſte. It 


was an hundred cubits, that is, twenty · fᷣve fathoms broad, 
ſo that two veſſels might paſs with eaſe; it had depth e- 
nough to carry the largeſt (hips; and wus above a thouſand 
ſtadia, that is, above fifty leagues long. This canal was of 
10 ſervice to the trade of Egypt. But it is now almoſt 

ed up, and there are ſcarce any remains of it — 


CHAP. © "why 
LOWER EGYPT. 


AM now. to ſpeak of Lower Egypt. Its ſhape, 
which reſembles a triangle or 4, gave occaſion to its 


13 


bearing the latter name, which is that of one of the Greek 
letters. Lower Egypt forms a kind of iſland; it begins at 
the place where the Nile is divided into two large canals 
through which it empties itſelf into the Mediterranean; 
The mouth on the right-hand is called the Peluſian, and 


(i) Herod. I. i. c. 158. Strab. I. xvii. p. 804. Pla. 1. xvi. e. 3 
Diod. I. i. p. 29. - * * 
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the other the Canopic, from two cities in their neighbours | 
hood, Peluſium and Canopus, now called Damietta and 
Roſetta, Between theſe two large branches, there are 
five others of leſs note. This iſland is the beſt cultivated, 
the moſt fruitful, and the richeſt in Egypt. Its chief cities 
{very antiently) were Heliopolis, Heracleopolis, Naucrat- 
is, Sais, Tanis, Canopus, Peluſium; and in latter times, 
Alexandria, Nicopolis, etc. It was in the country of Ta- 
nis that the Iſraelites dwelt. 

(k) There was at Sais, a temple dedicated to Miner- 
va; who is ſuppoſed to be the ſame as Iſis, with the fol- 
lowing inſcription: I am whatever hath been, and is and 
Jhall'be'; and no mortal oe yet rior thro" the vail 
that ſhroudr me. 

(D Heliopolis, that is, the city of the ſun, was ſo cal- 
led: from a magnificent. temple there dedicated to that 
planet. Herodotus and other authors after him, relate 
lome particulars concerning the Phoenix and this tem - 
ple, which, if true, would indeed be very wonderful. Of 
this kind of birds, if we may believe the antients, there 
is never but one at a time in the world. He is brought 
forth in Arabia, lives five or ſix hundred years, and is of 
. the ſize of an eagle. His head is adorned with a ſhin- 
ing and moſt beautiful creſt ; the feathers of his neck are 
of a gold colour, and the reſt of a purple, his tail is white, 
intermix'd with red, and his eyes ſparkling like ſtars, 
When he is old, and finds his end approaching, he builds 
a neſt with wood and aromatic ſpices, and then dies. Of 
his bones and marrow, a worm is produced, out of which 
another Phoenix is formed. His firſt care is to ſolemnize 
his parent's obſequies, for which purpoſe he makes up a 
ball io the ſhape of an egg, with abundance of perfumes 
of myrrh as heavy as he can carry, which he often aſſays 
© beforehand; then he makes a hole in it, where he depo- 
its his parent's body, and cloſes it carefully with myrrh 

and other perfumes, After this he takes up che precious 


f (&) Plutar. in Iſid. p. 254. (1) Strab. I. xvii..p. vos. Herod, 
n. * 44 
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Joad on his ſhoulders, and flying to the altar of the fun, 
in the city of Heliopolis, he there burns it. 
Herodotus and Tacitus: diſpute the truth of ſome of 
the circumſtances of this account, but ſeem to ſuppoſe ãt 
true in general. Pliny on the contrary, in the very be · 
ginning of his account of it, inſinuates plainly enough, 
that he looks upon the whole as fabulous; 1 this isthe 
opinion of all modern authors. 10 
This antient tradition, tho? ec tn evident 
falſnood, hath yet introduced into almoſt all languages, 
the cuſtom of giving the name of phoenix to whatever is 
ſingular and uncommon in its kind: Rara avis in terris, 
(m) ſays Juvenal, ſpeaking the difficulty of finding an 
accompliſhed woman in all reſpects. And Seneca ob- 
ſerves the ſame of a good man. 
. What is reported of the ſwans; viz. be! never 
ſing but in their expiring momeqts, and that then they 
warble very melodiouſly, is likewiſe groynded merely on 
a vulgar error; and yet it is uſed, not only by the poets, 
but alſo by the orators, and even the philoſophers. - O 
mutit quogue piſcibus donatura cycni, fr libeat, ſanum, 
(n) ſays Horace to Melpomene. Cicero compares the 
excellent diſcourſe which Crafſus made in the ſenate, a 
few days before his death, to the melodious ſinging of a 
dying ſwan. Ila tanguam cycnea fuit divini hominis vox 
et oratio. De Orat. I. iii. n. G. And Socrates uſed to ſay, 
that good men ought to imitate ſwans, who. perceiving 
by a ſecret inſtinct, anda divination, what advantage there 
is in death, die ſinging and with joy. Providentes quid 
in morte boni fit, cum cantu et voluptate moriuntur. 
Tuſc. Qu. I. i. n. 73. I thought this ſhort digreſſion 
might be of ſervice to youth, and return now tomy ſubject. 
It was in (o) Heliopolis, that an ox, under the name of 
Mnevis, was worſhipped as a god. Cambyſes, king of 
Perſia, exerciſed his ſacrilegious rage on this city; burn- 
ing the temples, demoliſhing the palaces, and deſtroying 


(m) Sat. 6. (n) Od. 3. I. iv. (o) Strab. I. Xvi. p. 80s. 


Vir bonus tam cito nec rr 
Phoenix, ſemel anno quingenteſimo naſcitur, Ep. 42. 
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the molt precious monuments of antiquity in it. There 
are ſtill to be ſeen ſome obeliſks which eſcaped his fury; ; 
and others were brought from thence to Rome, 10 Which 
city they are an ornament even at this dax. 
Alexandria, built by Alexander the Great, from whom 
it had its name, vied almoſt in magnificence with the an- 
tient cities of Egypt. It ſtands four days journey from 
Cairo, and was formerly the chief mart of all the eaſtern 
trade. (p) The merchandiſe were unloaded at Portus 
Muris , a toun on the weſterncoaſt of the Red- Seca; from 
whence they were brought upon camels 10 a town of 
Thebais, called Copht, and conveyed down the Nile to 
Alexandria, whither merchants reſorted from all parts, 
It is well known, that the Eaſt - India trade hath at all 
times enriched thoſe who cartied it an. This was the 
chief fountain of the vaſt treaſures that Solomon amaſſed, 
and which enabled him to build the magnificent” temple 
of Jeruſalem. (q) David, by his conquering; Idumaca, 
became maſter of Elath and Eſfiongeber,: two: towns ſitu- 
ated on the eaſtern ſhore of the Red Sta. Erom theſe two 
ponts, (r) Solomon ſent fleets to Ophir and Tartbiſh, 
which always brought back-mmenſe'riches.+ This traffick 
after having been enjoyed ſame time by the Syrians, bo 
Tegained Idumaea, ſhifted from them to the Tyrians. (3) 
Theſe got all their merchandife conveyed by the way of 
Rhinocolura, (a ſea · port town lying between ie conſines 
of Egypt and Paleſtine) to Tyre, from hence they diſ- 
tributed them all over the weſtern world. Hereby the 
Tyriaus enriched themſclvesexccedingly, under the Per- 
ſian empire; by the favour and proteftion.of wheſe mo- 
narchs they had the full poſſeſſion of this trade. Hut hen 
the Ptolemies had made the niſelyes maſters of Egypt, 
they ſoon dre w all this trade into their kingdom, by build- 
ing Berenice and other ports on the weſtern ſide of the 


(p) Strab. I. Xvi. p. 787. (q) 2 Sam. vii. 14. 9 bows 26, 
(s) Strab. I. vi. p. 481. 

* Or Myos Hormos. 

+ He got in one voyage 450 "talents of gold. 2 Chron; vii, 18. 
which amounts to three millions, two hundred and forty Þ 
pounds Sterling. Prid. Connect. Vol. I. ad an, 740. not. 
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Red · ſea, belonging to Egypt; and fixed their chief mart 
at Alexandria, which thereby roſe to be the city of the 
greateſt trade in the world. There it continued for a 
great many centuries after; and all the traffick, which 
the weſtern parts of the world from that time had with 
Perſia, India, Arabia, and the caftern coaſts of Afri ' 
ca, was wholly carried on through the Red-Sea, and the 
mouth of the Nile, till a way was diſcovered, a little as 
bove two hundred years ſince, of failing to thoſe parts 
by the cape of Good Hope. After this, the Portugueſe 
for ſome time managed this trade; but now it is in a 


manner engroſſed wholly by the Engliſh and Dutch. This 


ſhort account of the Eaſt · India trade, from Solomon's time, 
to the preſent age, is extracted from Dr. Prideaux (t). 
(u) For the conveniency of trade, there was built near 
Alexandria, in an iſland called Pharos, 'a tower which 
bore-the fame name. At the top of this tower was kept 
2 fre, to light ſuch ſhips as failed by night near thoſe = 
dangerous icoaſts, which were full of ſands and ſhelves 
from whence all other towers, deſigned for the ſame uſe; 
have beencalled, as Pharo di Miſſina, etc. The famous ar- 
chite& Soſtratus built it by order of Ptolemy. Philadel- 
phus, who-expended eight hundred talents upon it“. 'Twas 
reckaned.one of the ſeven wanders of the world. - Some 
have commended that prince, for permitting the architec 
to put his name in the inſcription which was fixed on the 
tower inſtead of his wut. It was very ſhort; and plain, 
according to the manner of the antients. Saſtratus 
Cnidius Dexiphanis-F. diit ſervatoribus pro naviganti- 
bus. i. e. Soſtratus the Cnidian, ſon of Dexiphanes, to 
the protecting deities, for the uſe of ſea-faring people. 
But certainly Ptolemy muſt have very much undervalued 


that kind of immortality which princes are generally 


very fond of, to ſuffer, that his name ſhould nor be ſo 
much as mentioned in the inſcription of an edifice ſo 


(t) Par. II. L. I. p. 9. (u) Strab. I. xvii. p. 719. Plin. I. xxxvi. c. 12, 
Eight hundred thouſand crowns, or 180,000 l. ſterling. 
+ Magno atiimo Ptolemaei regis quod in ea permiſerit 
Cnidii architecti ſtructurae nomen inſeribi. Plin, 
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capable of immortalizing him. (x) What we read in Lu- 
cian concerning this matter, deprives Ptolemy of a modeſ- 
ty, which indeed would be very ill placed here. his au- 
thor informs us that Soſtratus, to engroſs the whole glo+ 
ry of that noble ſtructure to himſelf, cauſed the inſcription 
with his own name to be carved in the marble; which he 
afterwards covered with lime, and thereon put the king's 
name. The lime ſoon mouldered away; and by that 
means, inſtead of procuring the architect the honour with 
which he had flattered himſelf, ſerved only to diſcover 
to future ages his mean fraud, and ridiculous vanity, '. * 

Riches failed not to bring into this city, as they uſu · 
ally do in all places, luxury and licentiouſneſs; ſo that the 
Alexandrian voluptuouſneſs became a proverb“. In this 
city arts and ſciences were alſo induſtriouſly cultivated ; 
witneſs that ſtately edifice, ſarnamed the Muſaeum, 
where the literati uſed to meet, and were maintained at 
the public expence; and the famous library, which was 
augmented conſiderably by Ptolemy Philadelphus, and 
which, by the magnificence of the kings his ſucceſſors, 
at laſt contained ſeven hundred thouſand volumes. (y) 
In Caeſars wars with the Alexandrians, part of this li- 
brary, (ſituate in the Fruchion, ) which conſiſted of four 
e n ee Was: RP conſumed oP 

- (x) De Seribend. hs Ha! OTE x vivo | 
() Plut. in'Caef. p. 737. ee anim. c. ix; 


Ne Alexandrinis quidem permittenda deliciis. Quintil. 
| #4 quaner er Grion of the dn of Alen. 
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PART THE SECOND. 


. OF THE 


MaNnNEgRrs and CusTows 


OF THE 


EGYPTIANS.. 


E. GYPT vas ever conſidered by all 8 
as the moſt renowned ſchool for wiſdom and poli- 
tics, and the ſource from whence moſt arts and ſciences 
were derived. This kingdom beſtowed its nobleſt la- 
bours, and fineſt arts on the i improving mankind ; and 
Greece was ſo ſenſible of this, that its moſt illuſtrious 
men, as Homer, Pythagoras, Plato; even its great legi- 
ſlators, Lycurgus and Solon, with many more whom it is 
needleſs to mention, travelled into Egypt, to complete 
their ſtudies, 'and draw from that fountain whatever was 
molt rare and valuable in every kind of learning. God 
himſelf has given this kingdom a glorious teſtimony, when 
praiſing Moſes, he ſays of him, that (z) he was learn. 
ed in all the wiſdom of the Egyptiant. 1 
To give: ſome; idea of the manners and cuſtoms of 
Egypt, I ſhall confine myſelf principally: to thefe parti- 
culars: Its kings and government; prieſts and religion; 
ſoldiers and war; ſciences, arts and trades. 
The reader mult not be ſurprized, if he fometimes finds 
in the cuſtoms I take notice of, a kind of contradiction. 
This circumſtance is owing, either to the difference of 


countries and nations which did not always follow the 


ſame uſages; or to the different way of thinking of che | 
hiſtorians whom 1 copy. 


(z) Ads vii. 22. 
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. 
Concerning the KINGS and GOVERNMENT. 


T HE Egyptians were the firſt people who rightly un- 
dierſtood the rules of government, A nation fo grave 

and ſerious immediately perceived, that the true end of 

politics is, to make life eaſy, and a people happy. 

The kingdom was hereditary; but according to (a) Dio- 
dorus, the Egyptian princes conducted themſelves in a dif- 
ferent manner from what is uſually ſeen in other monarchies, 
where the prince acknowleges no other rule of his actions, 
but his arbitrary will and pleaſure. But here, kings were 
under greater reſtraint from the laws, than their ſubjects. 
They had ſome particular ones digeſted by a former mo- 
varch that compoſed part of thoſe books, which the Egyp- 
© tians called ſacred. Thus every thing being ſettled by an; 
tient cuſtom, they never ſought to live in 8 — wap 
from their. anceſtors. 

No ſlave or foreigner was int ane e 
fervice of the prince; ſuch a poſt was too important to be 
intruſted to any perſons, except thoſe who were the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed by their birth, and had received the molt ex · 
cellent education: to the end that as they had the liberty 
of approaching the king's perſon, day and night, he might, 
from men ſo qualified, hear nothing which was unbecoming 

the royal majeſty ; or have any ſentiments inſtilled into 
him, but ſuch as were of a noble and generous kind, For, 
adds Diodorus, it is very rarely ſeen, that kings fly out into 
any vicious exceſs, unleſs thoſe who approach them approve 
their irregularities, or ſerve as inſtruments to their paſſions. 

The kings of Egypt freely permitted, not only the qua- 
lity and proportion of their eatables and liquids to be-pre- 
ſcribed them (a thing cuſtomary in Egypt, the inhabitants 
of which were all ſober, and whoſe air inſpired frugality) 


but even that all their hours, and almoſt every action, 


ſhould be under the regulation of the laws, | 
(a) Diod. I. i. p. 63, ete. 
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ln the morning at day- break, when the head is cleareſt, 
and the thoughts moſt unperplexed, they read the ſeveral 
letters they received; to form a more juſt and diſtinct i- 
dea of the affairs which were to come under their conſide- 
ration that day, 

As ſoon as they were dreſſed, they went to the daily ſa- 
crifice performed in the temple ; where, ſurrounded with 
their whole court, and the victims placed before the altar, 
they aſſiſted at the prayer pronounced aloud by the highs - 
prieſt, in which he aſked of the gods, health and all other 
bleſſings for the king, becauſe he governed his people with - 
clemency and juſtice, and made the laws of his kingdom 
the rule and ſtandard of his actions. The high-prieſt en 
tered into a long detail of his virtues; obſerving that he 
was religious to the gods, affable to men, moderate, juſt, 
magnanimous, ſincere ; an enemy to falſhood ; liberal, ma- 
ſter of his paſſions; puniſhing crimes with the utmolt leni- 
ty, but boundleſs in rewarding merit, He next ſpoke of 
the faults which kings might be guilty of; but ſuppoſed at 
the ſame time, that they never committed any, except by 
ſurprize or ignorance; and loaded with imprecations ſuch 
of their miniſters as gave them il] counſel, and ſuppreſſed or 
diſguiſed the truth. Such were the methods of conveying 
inſtruction to their kings, It was thought that reproaches 
would only ſour their tempers ; and that the moſt effeQual 
method to inſpire them with virtue, would be to point out 
to them their duty in praiſes conformable to the ſenſe of 
the laws, and pronounced in a ſolemn manuer before the 
gods. After the prayers and ſacriſice were ended, the 
counſels and actions of great men were read to the king out 
of the ſacred books, in order that he might govern his do- 
minions according to their maxims, and maintain the laws 
which had made his predeceſſors and their ſubje&s ſo happy. 
I have already obſerved, that the quantity as well as 
quality of both eatables and liquids were preſcribed, by 
the laws, to the king: His table was covered with nothing 
but the moſt common meats; becauſe eating in Egypt was 
deſigned, not to tickle the palate, but to ſatisfy the crav- 
ings of nature, One would have concluded 1 the 
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hiſtorian) that theſe rules had been laid down by ſome 

able phyſician, who was attentive only to the health of the 

prince, rather than by a legiſlator. The ſame ſimplicity 

was ſeen in all other things; and we read in (b) Plutarch, | 

of a temple in Thebes, which had one of its pillars in- 

ſcribed with imprecations againſt that king, who firſt in- 

troduced profuſion and luxury into Egypt. f 

The principal duty of kings, and their moſt eſſential 1 

function, is the adminiſtring juſtice to their ſubjects. Ac- 

cordingly, the kings of Egypt cultivated more immediately £ 

this duty; convinced that 'on this depended not only the I 

eaſe and comfort of the ſeveral individuals, but the happi- ( 

neſs of the (tate ; which would be an herd of robbers ra- il 

ther than a kingdom, ſhould the weak be unprotected, n 

and the powerful inabled by their riches and neee p 

commit crimes with impunity. a 
Thirty judges were ſelected out of the principal cities, 


to forma body or aſſembly for judging the whole kingdom, n 
The Prince, in filling theſe vacancies, choſe ſuch as were w 
moſt renowned for their honeſty; and put at their head, of 
him who was moſt diſtinguiſhed for his knowlege and love W. 
of the laws, and was had in the moſt univerſal eſteem, By o 
his bounty, they had revenues aſſigned them, to the end la 
that being freed from domeſtic cares, they might devote be 
tlicir whole time to the execution of the laws, Thus ho- id 
nourably ſubſiſted by the generoſity of the prince, they cri 
adminiſtred juſtice gratuitouſly to the people, who have up 
a natural right to it ; among whom it ought to have a free bre 
circulation, and, in ſons ſenſe, among the poor more than ane 
the rich, becauſe the latter find a ſupport within them- | 
ſclves; whereas the very condition of the former expoſes pur 
them more to injuries, and therefore calls louder for the ed, 
protection of the laws. To guard againſt ſurprize, affairs | 
were tranſacted by writing in the aſſemblies of theſe judl- life 
ges. That ſpecies of eloquence (a falſe kind) was dreaded, was 
which dazzles the mind, and moves the paſſions. Truth tun; 
could not be expreſſed with too much plainneſs, as it was at 1 


to-have the only ſway in judgments ; becauſe in that alone 
b) De Iſd. et Oſir. p. 354, | 
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che rich and poor, the powerful and weak, the learned 
and the ignorant, were to find relief and ſecurity. The 
preſident of this ſenate wore a collar of gold ſet with pre - 
cious ſtones, at which hung a figure repreſented blind, 
this being call'd the emblem of truth. When the preſident 
put this collar on, twas underſtood as a ſignal to enter u- 
pon buſineſs. He touched the party with it, who was to 
gain his cauſe, and this was the form of paſſing ſentence, 
The moſt excellent circumſtance in the laws of the E- 
gyptians, was, that every individual, from his infancy, was 


" nurtured inthe ſtricteſt obſervance of them. A new cuſtom 


(e) in Egypt was a kind of miracle. All things there ran 
in the old channel; and the exactneſs with which little 
matters were adhered to, preſerved thoſe of more im · 
portance; and indeed no nation ever preſerved their laws 
and cuſtoms longer than the Egyptians, 

Wilful murder was puniſhed with (d) death, whatever 
might be the condition of the murdered perſon, whether he 
wasfree-bornor otherwiſe, In this the humanity and equity 
of the Egyptians was ſuperior to that of the Romans, 
who gave the maſter an abſolute power as to life and death 
over his ſlave. The emperor Adrian indeed aboliſhed this 
law; from an opinion that an abuſe of this nature ought to 
be reformed, let its antiquity or authority be ever ſo great. 

(e) Perjury was alſo puniſhed with death, becauſe that 
crane; attacks both the gods, whoſe majeſty is trampled 
upon by invoking their name to a falſe oath; and men, in 
breaking the ſtrongeſt tie of human ſociety, viz, *. 
and honeſty. 

(f) The falſe accuſer was condemn'd to undergo the 
puniſhment, which the perſon accuſed was to have ſuffer- 
ed, had the accuſation been proved. 

(8) He who had neglected or refuſed to ſave a man's 
life when attacked, if it was in his power to aſſiſt him, 


was puniſhed asrigorouſly as the aſſaſſin: but if the unfor- 
tunate perſon could not be ſuccoured, the offender was 


at leaſt to be impeached, and penalties were decreed for 


Plat. in Tim. p Diod, 1. 
5 822. e i. P. 10. (e) Page 6g · 
Vor. I, : 4 6 


ary honours paid to the dead. 


— 
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any neglect of this kind. Thus the ſubjects were à guard 
and protection to one another; and the whole body of 
the community united againſt the deſigus of the bad. 
(h) No man was allowed to be uſeleſs to the ſtate ; but 
every man was obliged to enter his name and place of 
abode in a public regiſter, that remained in the hands of 
the magiſtrate, and to annex his profeſſion, and in what 


manner he lived, If ſuch a one gave a falſe account of 


himſelf, he was immediately put to death. 

(i) To prevent borrowing of money, the parent of ſloth, 
frauds, and chicane, king Aſychis made a very judicious 
law. The wiſeſt and beſt regulated ſtates, as Athens and 
Rome, ever found inſuperable difficulties, * in contriving 
a juſt medium, to reſtrain on one hand, the cruelty of the 


creditor in the exaction of his loan; and on the other, the 
knavery of the debtor,” who refuſed or neglected to pay 


his debts, Now Egypt took a wiſe courſe on this occaſion: 
and without doing any injury to the perſonal liberty of its 


inhabitants, or raining their families, purſued the debtor 
_ with ineeſſant fears of infamy from his diſhoneſty. No man 


was permitted to borrow money without pawning to the 
creditor the body of his father, which every Egyptian em- 
balmed with great care; and kept reverentially in his 
houſe (as will be obſerved inthe ſequel) and therefore 
might be eaſily moved from one place to another, But 
it was equally impious and infamous not to redeem 
ſoon ſo precious a pledge; and he who died without ha- 
ving diſcharged this duty, was deprived of the cuſtom- 
(k) Diodorus remarks an error committed by ſome of 
the Grecian legiſlators. They forbid, for inſtance, the 
taking away (to ſatisfy debrs) the horſes, ploughs, and 
ch) Idem. 0 Herod. I. II. c. cxxxvi. | 
(k) Din" I. I. p. 71. | | © 
u put the whole ſepulchre of the debtor into the 
of de creditor, who removed to his own houſe the body of the fa- 
ther: the debtor refuſing to diſcharge his obligation, was to be de- 
prived of burial, either in his father's ſepulchre or any other; and 
whilſt he lived, he was not permitted to bury any perſon deſcenced 
from him. Med auto txrive TEMEUTHOAYTE va THPNE KUPHER-=jenT 
A urdeve Tor t wroyrraerecy Saya, Herod, | 
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other implements of huſbandry employed by peaſants; 
judging it inhuman to reduce, by this ſecurity, theſe 
poor men to an impoſſibility of diſcharging their debts, 


and getting their bread: But at the ſame time they per- 
mitted the creditor to impriſon the peaſants themſelves 


who only were capable of uſing theſe implements; which 
expos d them to the ſame inconveniencies, and at the 
ſame time deprived the government of perſons who belong · 
ed, and are neceſſary, to it; who labour for the public 
emolument, and over whoſe perſon no private 1 man has 
any right, 

(1) Polygamy was allowed in Egypt, except to prieſts, 
who could marry but one woman. Whatever- was the 
condition of the woman, whether ſhe was free or a ſlave, 
her children were deem'd free and legitimate. 

m) One cuſtom that was practiſed in Egypt, ſhewed the 

darkneſs into which ſuch nations as were moſt ce- 
lebrated for their wiſdom have been plunged ; and this was 


| the marriage of brothers. with their ſiſters, which was not 


only authoriſed by the laws, but even, in ſome meaſure 
was a part of their religion, from the example and practice 


ol fuck of their gods, as had dam n eie ed 


univerſally ador'd in Egypt, that is, Oſiris and Iſis. 
(n) A very great reſpect was there paid to old age. The 
young were obliged to riſe up for the old, and on every 
occaſion, to reſign to them the moſt honourable ſeat. The 
Spartans borrowed this law from the Egyptians. 611 4 
The virtue in the higheſt eſteem among the Egyptians; 
was gratitude, The glory which has been given them of 
being the moſt grateful of all men, ſhews that they were the _ 
beſt formed of any nation, for ſocial life. Benefits are the 
band of concord, both public and private, He who ac- 
knowleges favours, loves to do good to others; and in baniſh- 
ing ingratitude, che pleaſure of doing good remaigs ſo pure 
and engaging, that tis impoſhble for a man to nſi 
ble of it: But no kind of gratitude gave the Egyptians a 
more pleaſing ſatisfaction, than that which was paid to 


(1) Idem. p. 72. (m) Idem. 7 12. (n) Herod, I. ii, C. 20, a 
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their kings. Princes, whilſt living, were by them honour- 


ed as ſo many viſible repreſentations of the Deity ; and af- 


ter their death were mourned as the fathers of their conn- 
try. Theſe ſentiments of reſpect and tenderneſs proceeded 


trom a. ſtrong perſuaſion, that the Divinity himſelf had 


placed them upon the throne, as he diſtinguiſhed them fo 
greatly from all other mortals; and that kings bore the 
moſt noble characteriſtics of the ſupreme Being, as the 
power and will or — — others were united in 


their perſons. 


c HAP. # ' REO 


4 Concerning the PrrEsTs and REUIGTION of te 
| E G 7 7 FANS.” | 


—.—— in Egypt, held the ſecond 1 to kings. 

They had great privileges and revenues; their lands 
were exempted from all impoſts; of which ſome traces 
are ſeen in Geneſis, where it is faid, (o) Foſeph made ita 


lau aver-the land of Egypt,” that. Phardob ſhould bave 


the fifth part, except the land. of the priefis e: os 
became not Pharaoh's. 

The prince uſually — them wich a high ſhare 
in his confidence and government, becauſe they, of all his 
ſubjects, had received the beſt education, had acquired the 
greateſt knowlege, and were moſt ſtrongly attached to the 
king's perſon and the good of the public. They were at 
one and the ſame time the depoſitaries of religion and of 
the ſciences; and to this circumſtance was owing the great 
reſpect which was paid them by the natives as well as 
foreigners, by whom they were alike conſulted upon the 
moſt ſacred things relating to the myſteries of religion, and 


[ the moſt profound ſubjects in the ſeveral ſciences, 


(y) The Egyptians pretend to be the ſirſt inſtitutors of 
feſtivals and proceſſions in honour of the gods. One feſti- * 
val was celebrated in the city of Bubaſte, whither perſons 
reſorted fram all parts of Egypt, and upwards of ſeventy 
thouſand, hefides children, were ſeen at it, Another, ſur- 


(0) Gen, Ali. 26. ff 0 Herod. l l. e go. 
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named the feaſt of rhe lights, was ſolemnized at Sais. All 
perſons throughout Egypt, who did Ng 80 to _ were 


; —_ to illuminate therr windows. 


(q) Different animals were — different coun- 
tries; but one common and general esremony was obſery- 
ed in all ſacrifices; viz. the laying of hands upon: che head 
of the victim, loading it at the ſame time with imprecatiĩ · 
ons; and praying the gods to divert upon that victim, all 
the calamities which might threaten Egypt. 5 

(r) It is to Egypt, that Pythagoras owed his favourite 
dofiiine of the Metempſychoks, or tranfmigration of ſouls. / 
The Egyptians: believed, that at the death of men, their 
fouls tranſmigrated into other human bodies; and that if 
they had been vicious, they were impriſoned in the bodies 
of unclean or unhappy: beaſts, to expiate in them their 
paſt tranſgreſſions; and that after a revolution of ſome: 
centuries, they again animated other human bodies. 

The prieſts had the poſſeſſion of the ſacred books; which 
contained, at large, the principles of govertimedt,” as well 
as the myſterins; of divine worſhip. - Both (s) were com 
monly involved in ſymbols and enigmas, which, under theſe 
veils, made truth mofe venerable, and excited more ſtrong». 
ly the curioſity of men. The figure of Harpocrates, in the 
Egyptian ſanctuaries, with his finger upon his mouth, ſeem- 


ed to intimate, that myſteries were there incloſed, ke 


knowlegeof which was revealed to very few. The ſphinxes, 
placed at the entrance of all temples, implied the ſame: 
'Tis very well known; that pyramids, obeliſks, pillars, 
ſtatues, in a word, all public monuments, were uſually a- 
dorned with hieroglyphics, that is, with ſymbolieal writ- 
ings; whether theſe were characters unknown to the vul - 
gar, or figures of animals, which couched a hidden and 
parabolical meaning, t) Thus, by a hare} was ſiguiſied a 
lively and piercing attention, becauſe this creature has 


a very delicate hearing. (u) The ſtatue of a judge with-- 


out hands, and with eyes fixed upon the ground, ſymbol-. 
( Herod. c. 39. (r) Diod. I. i. p. 88. (s) Plut. de Id. 
et Oſir- p. 354. (t) Plut. Sympoſ. I. iv. p. 60. (u) Id. de 
Id. p. 355. | 4 3 
| G 3 
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ized the duties of thoſe who were to exerciſe the judiciary 
lt would require a volume to treat fully the iin - 
the Egyptians. But I ſhall confine myſelf to two articles, 
- which form the principal part of the Egyptian religion 3 
RJ and the 
ceremonies relating to funerals. 1 


SE cr. I. Of the worſhip. of the various deities. 


N EVER were any people more ſuperſtitious than the 
Egyptians ; they had a great number-of gods, of dif-- 
ferent orders and degrees, which I ſhall omit, becauſe they 
belong more to fable than to hiſtory. Among the reſt, two 
were univerſally adored in that country, and theſe were Oſiris 
and Iſis, which are thought to be the ſun and moon; and 
indeed the worſhip of thoſe planets gave riſe to idolatry. 
Beſides theſe gods, the Egyptians worſhipped a great num- 
der of beaſts, as the ox, the dog, the wolf, the hawk, the 
crocodile, the * ibis, the cat, &c. Many of theſe beaſts were 
the objects only of the ſuperſtition of ſome particular cities; 
and whilſt a people worſhipped one ſpecies of animals as 
gods, their neighbours had the ſame animal gods in abomi- 
nation. This was the ſource of the continual wars that were 
carried on between one city and another; and this was o- 
ing to the falſe policy of one of their kings, who, to deprive 
them 6f the opportunity and means of conſpiring againſt the 
| ſtate, endeavoured. to amuſe them, by engaging chem in 
religlous conteſts, I call this a falſe and miſtaken policy, 
becauſe it directly thwarts the true ſpirit of government, 
the aim of which is, to unite all its members in the ſtricteſt 
ties; and to make all its ſtrength. ond, in the perfect: 
harmony of its ſeveral parts. 
Every nation had a great zeal their pda. Among 45 
ſays (x): Cicero, it is very common to ſee temples robbed, 
and ſtatues carried off ; but it was never known, that- 
any perſon in Egypt ever abuſed a crocodile, an ibis, a cas; 
for its inhabitants would have ſuffered the moſt extreme 
(% L. . de Nat. deor. n. 82. L. v. Tuſc. ern. 
* Or Egyptian ſtork. & | 
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tor ments, rather than be guilty of ſuch ſacrilege. (y) It 


was death for any perſon to kill one of theſe animals vol · 


untarily; and even a puniſhment was decreed againſt him, 
who ſhould have killed an ibis, or a cat, with or without 


deſign. (z) Diodorus relates an incident, to hich he him · 


ſelf was an eye · witneſs, during his ſtay in Egypt. A Ro- 
man having inadvertently, and without deſign, killed 2- 
cat; the exaſperated populace ran to his houſe; and nei- 
ther the authority of the king who immediately detach- 
„nor the terror of the Roman 
name, could reſeꝶ i unfortunate criminal. And ſuch | 
was the reveren@#bich the Egyptians had for theſe ani« - 
mals, that in an extreme famine they choſe to eat one a- 
nother, rather than feed upon their imagined deities, ' +» 
(a) Of all theſe animals, the bull Apis, called Epaphus 
by the Greeks, was the molt famous, Magnificent temples 
were erected to him; extraordinary honours were paid him 
while he lived, and hill greater after his death. Egypt 
went then into a general mourning. His obſequies were 
ſolemnized with ſuch a pomp as is hardly credible. In the 
reign of Ptolemy Lagus, the bull Apis, dying of old age *, 
the funeral pomp, beſides the ordinary expences, amounted 
to upwards of fifty thouſand French After the 
laſt honours had been paid to the deceaſed god, the next 
care was to provide him a ſucceſſor, and all Egypt was 
ſought thro” for that purpoſe. He was known by certain 
ſigns, which diſtinguiſhed him from all other animals of that 
ſpecies ; upon his forehead, was to be a white ſpot, in form 
of a creſcent ; on his back, the figure of an eagle ; upon his 
tongue, that of a beetle. As ſoon as he was found, mourn- 
ing gave place to joy and nothing was heard, in all parts 
of Egypt, but feſtivals and rejoicings. The new god was 
brought to Memphis, to take poſſeſſion of his dignity, and 


(y) Herod. 1. ii. e. 6s. (2) Diod. I. i. p. 74, 75. 

(a) Herod. 1. ii. c. 27, ete. p. 76. Diod. I. i. Plin. L vũi. c. 46. 

* Pliny affirms, that he was not allowed to exceed a certain term 
of years; and was drowned in the prieſts well.---Noa eſt fas eum cer- 
tos vitxe excedere annos, merſumque in facerdotum fonte cnecaut, 
Nat. Hiſt, I. vii. c. 46. Hb — 

+ Above 112501, ſterling. . ie 
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there inſtalled with a great number of ceremonies. The 
reader will find hereafter, that Cambyſes, at his return 
from his unfortunate expedition againſt Ethiopia, finding 
all the Egyptians in tranſports of joy for their new god A- 
pis, and imagining that this was intended as an inſult upon 
his misfortunes; killed, in the firſt ſtarts of his fury, the 
young bull, who by that means had but a ſhort enjoyment 
of his divinity, . * 

Tig plain, that the golden calf ſer up near mount Sinai 
by the Iſraelites, was owing to their abode in Egypt, and 
an imitation of the god Apis; as well as thoſe which were 
afterwards ſet up by Jeroboam, (who had reſided a conſi - 
derable r in che tuo extremities of the king- 
dom of Iſrael. 


The Egyptians, aa senen dc offering incenſe to 


animals, carried their. folly to ſuch an exceſs, as to aſcribe 

a divinity to the pulſe and roots of their gardens. For 

this they are ingeniouſly reproached by the ſatyriſt. 
* Who bas not heard where Egypt's realms are nam d, 

. What monſter gods her frantic fons have fram'd? - 

Herr Ibis gorg d with well-grown ſerpents, there 

: The crocodile commands religious fear t | 

Where Memnon's flatue magic firings inſpire 

: With vacal ſounds, that emulate the lyre; - 


And Thebes, Heel. fate, are thy diſuſtrous turns.“ 


- Now proftrate ver her pompous (ruins 1 mourns; ; 

A monkey-god, prodigious to hö, | 
Strikes the beholder's eye with urn gold 1 

: To godſhip here blue Triton's _ 17 5 
Tube river progeny is there 2 . A 


. Quis neſcit, Voluſi Bithynics, qu 
Agyptus portenta colat?' Crve | 
Pars hacc: illa pavet faturars ſetpentibus Ibim. 
 Effigies ſacri nitet aurea cercopitheci, 
Dimidio magicae reſonant ubi Memnone chordae, 
Atque vetus Thebe centum jacet obrufa portis. 
Illic caeruleos, hie piſcem fluminis, illic 
Oppida tota canem venerantur, nemo Dianam. 
| —— et cepe nefas yiolare, ac frangere morſu. 
O ſanctas — — hace nt in hortis b 
Numina! Juven. * 1 5+ 
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Through towns Diana's power neglected lier, 
Where to ber dogs aſpiring temples Fiſer | 

And ſhou'd you leeks or ongons cat, no time G* 

Mon d expiate the ſacrilegious crime. 

R eligious nations ſure, and left abodes, 

Where ev'ry- orchard is der- run with gods! | 

It is aſtoniſhing to ſee a nation, which boaſted its FOR 
riority above all others with regard to wiſdom and learning, 
thus blindly abandon itſelf to the moſt groſs and ridiculous 
ſuperſtitions. Indeed, to read of animals and vile inſects, 
honoured with religious worſhip, placed in temples, and 
maintained with great care and at an extravagant expence“; 
to read, that thoſe-who murdered them were puniſtied with 
death; and that theſe animals were embalmed, and ſolemn 


Iy depoſited in tombs, aſſign d them by the publie; to hear, 


that this extravagance was carried to ſuch lengths, as that 
leeks and onions were acknowleged as deities ; were fnvok- 
ed in neceſſity, and depended upon for ſaceour and pro- 
tection; are exceſſes which we, at this diſtance of time, 
can-{garce believe; and yet they have the evidence of all 
antiquity; Tou enter, fays (b) Lucian; ivto a magnificent 
temple, every part of which glitters witk gold and ſilver: 
Lou there Iook attentively for a God, and are cheated with 
a ſtork, an ape, or a car; a juſt eben, adds that author, 
che maſters of which are far from 
ments of them 


* 1 worlip pad'ro 6 


bets the-bri 

(e) Several 
5 4 by the E ns. 

The firſt is ara om the fibulous hiſtory,” It is pre- 
tended that the „ — made againſt them by 
men, fled into here conceal'd themſelves under 
the form of different 2 Is; and that this gave birth to 
the worſhip, which M erwards paid to thoſe animals. 

The ſecond is — froim the benefit f which theſe fe- 


(b) Imag. (e) Diod. I. i. p. 77, etc. 
Diodorus affirms, that in his time the expence amounted to no leſs 
than one hundred thouſand crowns, or 22, 5 001. ſterling: Lib. I. p. 76. 

+ Ipſi, qui irridentur Xgyptii, nullam belluam niſi ob aliqtam 


utilitatem, quam ex ea caperent, conſecraverunt. Cic. I. i. de N 
tura Deor. n. 101. 
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veral animals procure to mankind: Oxen by their labour; 
ſheep by their wool and milk; dogs by their ſervice in 
hunting and guarding houſes, whence the god Anubis was 
repreſented with a dog's head: The ibis, a bird very much 
reſembling a ſtork, was worſhipped, becauſe he put to flight 
the winged ſerpents, with which Egypt would otherwiſe 
have been grievouſly infeſted; the crocodile, an amphibious 
creature, that is, living alike upon land and water, of a 


ſurprizing ſtrength and ſize *, was worſhipped, becauſe he 


defended Egypt from the nen of the wild Arabs; the 
ichneumon was adored, becauſe he prevented the too great 
increaſe of crocodiles, Which might have proved deſtructive 
to Egypt. Now the little animal in queſtion does this ſer- 
vice to the country two ways. Firſt, it watches the time 
when the crocodile is abſent, 'and breaks his eggs, but does 
not eat them, Secondly, when he ſleeps upon the banks of 


the Nile, (which he always does with his mouth open) this 


ſmall animal, which lies concealed in the mud, leaps at 
once into his mouth; gets down to his entrails, which he 


 gpaws; then piercing his belly, the ſkin of which is very 


tender, he eſcapes with ſafety; and thus, by his addreſs 
and ſubtilty, returns victorious over ſo terrible an animal. 

-. Philoſophers, not ſatisfied with reaſons, which were too 
trifling to account for ſuch ſtrange abſurdities as diſhonoured 
the heathen ſyſtem, and at which themſelves ſecretly bluſh'd ; 
have, ſince the eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianitygſappoſed a third 


reaſon for r onus þ 
and declared, that it was not offers d/o animals them- 
ſelves, but to the Gods of whom were ſymbols. (d) 
Plutarch, in his treatiſe, where he ges profeſſedly the 
pretenſions of Iſis and Oſiris, the oft famous deitics 
of the Egyptians, ſays as follows. Philoſophers honour 


« the image of God wherever they find it, even in inani- 
mate beings, and conſequently more in thoſe which have 
* life, We are therefore to approve, not the worſhippers 
* of theſe animals, but thoſe who, by their means, 00 


0 p. 382. 
* Which, according to Herodotus, is no more than 27 cubits in 


* ©, 68. 
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«to the Deity ; they are to be conſidered as ſo many mir- 
* rors, which nature holds forth, and in which the Supreme 
Being diſplays himſelf in x wonderful manner; or, as ſo 
©< many inſtruments, which he makes uſe of to manifeſt 
« outwardly, his incomprehenſible wiſdom. + Should men 
therefore, for the embelliſhing of ſtatues, amaſs together 
* all the gold and precious ſtones in the world; the wor- 
* ſhip mult not be referred to the ſtatues, for the Deity 
does not exiſt in colours artfully diſpoſed, nor in frail 
matter deſtitute of ſenſe and motion.” (e) Plutarch ſays 
in the ſame treatiſe, * that as the ſun and moon, heaven, 
« earth, and the ſea are common to all men, but have dif- 
«« ferent names according to the difference of nations and 
languages; in like manner, tho' there is but one Deity, 
* and one providence which governs the univerſe, and 
«© which has ſeveral ſubaltern miniſters under it; men give 
** to this Deity, which is the ſame, different names; and 
pay it different honours, „een to the Jaws and cu-· 
i ſtoms of every country. | 
But were theſe reflections which offer the mail ming 
vindication poſſible, of idolatrous worſhip, ſufficient to oo . 
ver the ridicule of it? Could it be called a raiſing of the 
divine attributes in a ſuitable manner, to dire& the worſhip- 
per to admire and ſeek for the image of them in beaſts of 
the molt vile and contemptible kinds, as crocodiles, ſer- 
pents, and cats? Was not thus rather and de- 
baſing the Deity, of hm, even the moſt ſtupid, uſuallß 
entertain a much grealter and more augult idea? | 
However, theſe were not always ſo juſt, as 
to aſcend from ſenſible” beings to their inviſible Author, 
The ſcriptures tell us, that theſe pretended ſages deſerved, 
on aceount of their pride and ingratitude, to be (f) given 
over to a reprobate mind: and whilſt they preſeſi d them- 
ſelves wiſe, to become foolt, for having changed the glo- 
ry of the incorruptible God into an imag 


e made like te 
corruptible man, and to birds, and four-footed beaſts, 
and creeping things. To ſhew what man is when left to 
himſelf, God permitted that very nation which had carried 


(e) p. 377, et 378. 


(Ff) Rom. i, 22, 25. 
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human wiſdom to its greateſt height, to be the theatre in 

which the moſt ridiculous and abſurd idolatry'1 was ated. 

And, on the other ſide, to diſplay the almighty power of his 
„he converted the frightful 'deſafts of Egypt into 4 
1 fc parad, U peopling them!! in the time appoint- 

ed b & With, numberleſs multitudes of illuſtri- 

- ous — whoſe fervent piety, and rigorous peng 
have done fo much honour to the Chriſtian religion 
not forbear giving here a famous inſtance of it; and 1 hope 
the reader will excuſe this kind of dipreſſion, 

( ) The great wonder of Lower Egypt, ſays Abbe Fleu- 
ry in his Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, was the city of Oxyrinchus, 

Ate? ae with monks, both within and without, ſo that they 

: / were more numerous than its other inhabitants, The pub- 

lic edifices, and idol temples had been converted into mo- 

| Daſteries, and theſe likewiſe were more in number than the 

, private houſes. The monks lodged even over the gates, and 

WC << ia the towers. The people had twelve churches to aſſemble 

we: "7 in, excluſive of the oratories belonging to the monaſteries. 

"oP 5 There were twenty thouſand virgins and ten thouſand 

monks in this city, every part of which ecchoed night and 

day with the praiſes of God. By brder of che magiſtrates, 

centinels were poſt& at che gates, to take notice of all 

. ſtrangers and poor into the city; and thoſe who 

fut — them, Aer N them with = 
Wen accommodations. 15 


*Secr.11, The Ceremonits of the jan F vrt li * 


1 SHALL. now give a conciſe, Scan of the funeral 
ceremonies of the Egyptians 
be honours which dare ed et fo all ages and 22- 
tions to the badies of the dead; and tlie religious.care 
taken to provide ſepulchres for them, ſeem io inſinuate an 
univerſal perſuaſion, that hodies wete a in — 
merely gs a depoſit or truſ. 
We have S haptnmatn elitanyre- 970 
mids, with what magnificence ſepulchres were built in E- (b)] 
gypt; for beſides, that they W 4 


000 Tom. v. p. #5, 36: Ay CIT 8 + (+ Vi 


of all 


- 
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monuments, deſtined to tranſmit to future times the memory 
of great princes ; they were likewiſe conſidered as the man- 
ſions where the body was to remain during a long ſucceſſion 
of ages: (h) Whereas common houſes were called inns, in 


Vhich men were to abide only as travellers, and that during 


the courſe of a life which was too ſhort to engage their af- 
ſections. = 
When any perſom in «family died; all che kindred and 
Friends quitted their uſual habits, and put on mourning; 
and abſtained from baths, wine, and dainties of every kind. 
This mourning held forty or ſeventy met, : Py ac. 
cording! e in neh of the'perion, N 
(i) Bodies were embalmed three way. The moſt mage 
nificent was beſtowed on perſons of diſtinguiſhed rank, and 


the expence amounted to a talent of rr or three thou- | 


ſand French 'livres *, | 
(A) Many hands were ed! in this ceremony. Some 
drew the brain through the noſtrils, by an inſtrument made 
for that purpoſe; Others emptied the bowels and inteſtines, 
by cutting a hole in the ſide, with an Ethiopian ſtone that 
was as ſharp as a razor: after which the cavities were filled 
with perfumes and various odoriferous drugs. As this eva- 
cuation (which was neceſſarily attended with ſome diſſecti- 
ons) ſeemed in ſome meaſure cruel and inhuman; the per- 
ſons employed fled as ſoon as the operation was over, and 
were purſued with ſtones by the ſtanders-by. But thoſe 
who embalmed the body were honourably treated. They 
filled it with myrrh; cinnamon; and all ſorts of ſpices. Aſter 
a certain time, the body was ſwathed in layyn fillets, which 
were glued together with a kind of very thin gum, and 
then cruſted them over with the moſt exquiſite perfumes, 
By this means, tis ſaid; that the entire figure of the body, 
the very lineaments of the face, and the hairs on the lids 
and eye-brows were preſerved in their natural perfection. 
The body thus embalmed, was delivered to the relations, 
who ſhut it up in a kind andy wonders firted exactly to che 


(h) Piod. I. i. p- 47. 0) Herod. 1. ü. e. 8g, etc in 1 p. 65 1 
About 1371. x08, ſterling, roi Le 
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neral honours done to Joſeph in Egypt. -- 


» 


* 


ſize of the corpſe; chen they placed it upti ght againſt the- 


Wall, either in ſepulchres, (if they had any) or in their 


houſes, Theſe embalmed bodies are now What we call 
Mummies, which are ſtill brought from Egypt, and are 
found. in the cabinets of the curious. | This-ſhews the care 
which the Egyptians took of their dead. Their gratitude 
to their deceaſed relations was immortal. Children, b 


ſeeing the bodies of their anceftars thus, preſerved, recalled | 


to mind thoſe virtues for which the public had honoured 


them; and were excited to a love of thoſe' laws which 
fuch excellent perſons had left for their ſecurity. We find 


that part of theſe ceremonies-were patiormed in: the fu- 


I have ſaid that dn aoklio woes eee of db 


G perſons, becauſe that, before they could be admitted 


into the ſacred aſylum of the tomb, they underwent a fol- 


_ lemmgiryal, And this eircumſtance in the Egyptian funerals, 


is one of the moſt remarkable to be found in antient hiſtory. 

It was a conſolation: among the heathens, to a dying man, 
to leave a good name behind him; and they imagined that 
this is the only human bleſſing of which death cannot de- 
prive us. But the Egyptians would not ſuffer praiſes tobe 
beſtowed indiſcriminatalꝝ on all deceaſed perſons. This ho- 
nour was to be obtained only from the public voice. The 


aſſembly of the judges met on the other ſide of a lake Which 
they croſs d in a boat. He who ſat at the helm was ealled 
Charon in the Egyptian language; /and this firſt gave the 
Hint to Orpheus, who had been in Egypt, and after him, 
do the other Greeks, to invent the fiction af Charon's boat. 

A ſoon as a. man was dead, he was brought to his trial. 


The public accuſer was heard. If he prov d that che de- 
ceas d had led a bad life, his memory was condemn d, and 
he was depriv d of burial. The people were aſſected with 
laus, which extended even beyond the grave; and every 
one ſtruck with the diſgrace ĩaſlicted on the dead perſon, 

to reflect diſhonour on his own memory, and chat 
of his family. But if the deceaſed perſon was not convicted 
of any crime," he was interr'd in an honourable manner. 


A ſtill moreaſtoniſhing circumſtance, in this public in- 
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Judgment paſs d upon 
were-depriv'd of — This cuſtom was imitated by 
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queſt upon the dead, was, that the throne itſelf was no 
protection from it. 
becauſe the public peace was concern d in this forbear- 
ance : but their quality did not exempt them from the 
the dead, and even Tome of them 


the Iſtaelites. We fee, in ſcripture, that bad kings were 


not interr'd-in\the monuments of their anceſtors, This 
practice ſuggeſted to princes, that if their majeſty placed 


them out of the reach bf mens judgment, while they were 


- alive, they would at laſt be liable to it, when death ſhould 


reduce them to a level with their ſubjects. 

When therefore a favourable judgment was pronounc- 
ed on 2 deccas'd perſon, the next thing was to proceed to 
the ceremonies of intermem. In his panegyric, no men- 
tion was made of his birth, becauſe every Egyptian was 
deem d noble. No praiſes were conſider'd as juſt or true, 
but ſuch as related to the perſonal merit of the deceas'd. 
He was applauded for having received an excellent edu- 
cation in his younger years; and in his more advanced age, 


for having cultivated piety towards the gods, juſtice towards 
men, pentlenels, modeſty, moderation, and all other vir- 


tues which cunſtitute the good man. Then all the people 
ſhoured, and beſtowed the higheſt elogiums on che deceaſ- 


ed, as one ho would be received, foriever, et pg 


ty of che virtuous in Pluw's kingdom. 
2 BB cds 


it may not be amiſs to obſerve to young pupils, the differ- 
ent manners with which the bodies of the dead were treat- 


ed by the antients. some; as we obſerved of the Egyp- 


= expos d them to view after they had been embalm- 


ed, and thus preſerved them to after-ages. Others, as 
particularly of the Romans, burnt them on a R he : 


and others again, lad them in the earth. 


The care to preſerve bodies without lodging dom in 


zombs, appears injurious to human nature in general, and 
to thoſe perſons in particular for whom this reſpe& is de- 


ſign'd 3 becauſe it expoſes too viſibly their wretched ſtate 


Kings were ſpar d during their lives, 


aud deformity eee taken, ſpecta · 
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tors ſee nothing but the melancholy and frightful remains 
of what they once were, The cuſtom of burning de ad bo» 
dies has ſomething in it cruel and barbarous, in deſtroying 


Jo h haſtily the remains of perſons once dear to us. That 


of interment is certainly the maſt antient and religious. 

It reſtores to the earth what had been taken from it; and 

prepares our belief of a ſecond reſtitution of our bodies, 
from neee at firlt formed. TH 


CHAP WM, 
n | Of the es rc ras and War,” 


5. 


HE proſeſſion of arms was in great repute among 

the Egyptians. After the ſacerdotal families, the 
moſt illuſtrious, - as with us, were thoſe devoted to a mi- 
litary life. They were not only diſtinguiſh'd by honours, 
but by ample liberalities. Every ſoldier was allowed an A- 
roura, that is 4 piece of arable land very near anſwering 
to half a French acre *, exempt from all tax or tribute. 
Beſides this privilege, each ſaldier reccired a daily allow- 
ance of five pounds of bread, two of-fleſh, and a-pint of 
vine . This allowance was ſufficient. to ſupport part of 
their family, Such an indulgenec made them more affecti- 
onate to the perſon of their prince, and the intereſts of their 
country, and more reſolute in the de ſence of both; and, as 
(J) Diodorus obſerves, it was thought-incodſiſtent with 
good policy, and even common ſenſe, to commit the defence 
of a country, to men who had no ĩntereſt in its preſervation, 
(m) Four hundred thouſand ſoldiers were kept in con- 
tinna) pay; all natives of Egypt, and trained up in the ex- 
acteſt diſcipline. * were var to the 


& 5 

() Lib. I. p. 67. © (m) Herod. 1. U 8. 164268.” : 
* * Twelve Atouras. An Egyptian Aroura was 150,000 re eu- 
bits, equal to 3 roods, 2 perches, 55 n 

f The Greek is owov rioozpt; ape pie, which forme — con made 
to gnify a determinate quantity of wine, or any other liquid ; others, 
regarding the ty Pos ret why rk it by 
ſtrum a bucket, as das ng 
or ſu Herodotus ſays, 8. OT ener pe — 2 ta the 
houkapd guards e e 3 the k 1 U. e. 169. 
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| bya ſevereand rigorous education. Thereis an art of ſorm- 
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ing the body as well as the mind. This art, Joſt by our ſloth, 
was well known to the antients, and eſpecially tothe E. 
gyptians. Foot, horſe and chariot races were perforated in 
Egypt with wonderful agility, and the world could not ſhe w 
better horſemen than the Egyptians.” (n) The ſcripture: in 
ſeveral places ſpeaks advantagiouſly of their cavalry. 
Military laws were eaſily preſerv'd in Egypt, en 
ſons received them from their fathers; the profeſſion of 
war, as all others, being tranſmitted from father to ſon. 9 
Thoſe who fled in battle, or diſcovered any figns of cow- 
ardiſe, were only diſtinguiſhed by ſome particular mark of 
ignominy; it being thought more adviſcable'toreſtrain them 
by motives of honour, than by the terrors of puniſhwient, 
But notwithſtanding this, I will not pretend to ſay, 


that the Egyptians were a warlike people.” Tis of little 


advantage to have regular and well paid troops ; to have 
armies exercis'd in peace, and employed only in mock - 
ſights: it is war alone, and real combats, which form the 
ſoldier. Egypt loved peace, becauſe it loved juſtiee, and 
maintained ſoldiers only for its ſecurity; Its inhabitants, 
content with a country which abounded in all things, had 
no ambitious dreams of conqueſt, The Egyptians extend 
ed their reputation in a very different manner, by ſending 
colonies into all parts of the world, and with them laws 


and politeneſs. They triumphed by the wiſdom of their 
X counſels, and the ſuperiority of their knowlege; and this 


empire of the mind appeared more noble and glorious to 
them, than that which is atehieved by arms and conqueſt, 
But nevertheleſs, | t has given birth to illuſtrious con- 
querors, as will — — rener n we come 
to treat of its kings. : 

CHAP. IV, n 


22 ARTS and 2 | 
HE Egyptians had an inventive genius, and turned 


it to profitable ſpeculations. Their Mercuries filled 
Egypt with wonderful inventions, and left it almoſt igno; 


(n) Cant. i. 8. — (o) Diod. P. 106. 
3 Fe 


1K * -ypeamns their intercalations, that thoſe ui 
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rant of nothing which could accompliſh the mind, or pro- 
cure eaſe and happineſs. . The diſcoveries of any uſeful 
invention receiv'd, both living and dead, rewards equal to 
their profitable labours. It is this conſecrated the books 
of thejr two Mereuries, and {tamp'd them with a divine 
authority. The firſt libraries were in Egypt; and the 
titles they bore, inſpired the reader with an eager deſire to 
enter them, and dive into the ſecrets they contained. They 
were called. the *Office for the diſeaſes of the ſoul, and that 
very juſtly, becauſe the ſoul was there cured of ignorance, 
the maſt dangerous and the parent of all her maladies. 
As their country was level, and the air of it always ſe : 
rene and unclouded, they were ſome of the firſt who ob+ 
| ſerved the courſes of the planets, Theſe obſervations: led 
them, to regulate the year from the courſe of the fan ; 
for as Diodorus obſerves, their year, from the molt temote 
antiquity, was compoſed-of three hundred ſixty five days 
and fix hours. To adjuſt the property of their lands, which 
were every year covered by the overflowing of the Nile, 
they were obliged to have recourſe to ſurveys; and this 
feu taught them geometry. They were great obſervers 
be nature, which, i in a climate fo ſerene, and vader loin» 
Ty 45 uaale a ſun, was vigorous and fruitful,- /+{ 
B By this ſtady and application 3 or improved 
| the ſcieace of phyſic. The fick were not abandoned to the 
arbitrary will and caprice of the phyſician.” He was obli- 


geld to follow fixed rules, which were the obſervations of 


old and experienced practitioners, and written in the ſacred 
ö Mob een roles wee obſerved, nn. 
* worn axrprisy; © | 


+ it will wit foben Herpritng ge thIBigyprinhs, Care AR 
antient obſervers of the celeſtial motions, ſhould have arrived to this 


knowlege ; when it is conſidered, that the r yours woodp uhh of by 


the Greeks and Romans, tho? it appears ſo inconvenient and i 


_ tax, ſed nevertheleſs 4 knowlege of the ſolar fack as Bio- 
derns lus aſcribes to the Egyptians. Ir will appar a Gl ht, 
divided 


this manner, were not ignorant, that to three hundred ſixty five 
| mo. frame Pons were to be added, to hotp pi pace with the ſun. Their 
duty error lay, in the ſuppoſition that on 
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was not anſwerable for the ſucceſs ; otherwiſe a miſcar- 
riage colt him his life. This law checked indeed the te- 
merity of empirics ; but then it might prevent new diſco- 
yeries, and keep the art from artaining to its juſt perſecti · 
on, Every phylician, (p) if Herodotus may be credited, 
confined his practice to the cure of one diſeaſe only; onc 
was for the eyes, another for the teeth, and ſo on. 
; What we haye ſaid of the pyramids, the labyrinth, and 


| that inſinite number of obeliſks, temples and palaces, whoſe 


remains (till ſtrike with admiration, and in which 
were diſplay'd, the magnificence of the princes who raiſed 
them, the {lall of the workmen, the riches of the ornaments = 
diffuſed over every part of them, and the juſt proportion 
and beautiful ſymmetry of the parts inwhich their greateſt 
beauty conſiſted ; works, in many of which the livelineſs of 
the colours remain to this day, in ſpite of the rude hand of 
time, which commonly deadens or deſtroys them: All this, 
I ſay, ſhews the perfection to which architecture, painting; 
ſculpture, and all other arts had arrived in Egypt. 
() The Egyptians entertained but a mean opinion of 
that ſort of exerciſe, which did not contribute to invigorate 
the body, or improve health; nor of mulic , which they | 
conſidered as T 85 
dn ene ming,” Wee 


e A V. IF 
--Of HusdanmMen, nenne and ArrTIFICERs,”: | 


O Hegg, „ 
claſſes of lower life in Egypt, but were ney 


ants hen; in very great eſteem, particularly huſband- 


men and ſhepherds, The body politic requires a ſuperiority 
and ſubordination of its ſeveral members; for as in the na- 
tural body, the eye. may be ſaid to hold the firſt rank, yet 
its Juſtre does not dart contempt upon the feet, the hands, 
orgven an d papa which are leſs hongurable. In like 


* 4 
(e) L. fi. c. 84: ( Diod: I. p. 73. (h Diod. l. l. p; 65, . 
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manner, among the Egyptians, the prieſts, ſoldiers, and 


ſcholars were diſtinguiſhed by particular honours; but all 


profeſſions, to the meaneſt, had their ſhare in the public 
eſteem, becauſe the deſpiſing any man, whoſe labours, hows 
ever mean, were uſeful to the ſtate, was thought a crime. 
A better reaſon than'the foregoing, might have ßere 
them at the firſt with theſe ſentiments of equity and mode. 
ration, which they ſo long preſerved. As they all deſcended 
from + Cham their common father, the memory of their o- 
rigin occurring freſſi to the minds of all in thoſe firſt ages, 


eſtabliſhed among them a kind of equality, and ſtamped, 
in their opinion, a nobility on every perſon derived from 


the common ftock. Indeed the difference of conditions; 


and the contempt with which perſons of the loweſt rank are 


treated, are owing merely to the diſtance from the common 


root; which makes us forget that the meaneſt plebeian, 


when his deſcent is traced back to the ſource, is equally no- 
ble with thoſe of the moſt elevated rank and titles. 

Be that as it will, no profeſſion in Egypt was conſidered 
as groveling or ſordid. By this means arts were raiſed to 
their higheſt perfection. The honour which cheriſhed them 
mixed with every thought and care for their improvement, 
Every man had his way of life aſſigned him by the laws, 
and it was perpetuated from father to ſon, Two profeſſions 
at one time, or a change of that which a man was born to, 
were never allowed. By til means, men became more able 
and expert in employments which they had always exer- 
ciſed from their infancy ; and every man adding his own 
experience to that of his anceſtors, was more capable of at- 
taining perfection in his particular art, Beſides, this whole- 
ſome inſtitution which had been eſtabliſhed antiently through- 
out Egypt, extinguiſhed all irregular ambition; and taught 
every man to fit down contented with his condition, with- 


out aſpiring to one more elerated, from intereſt, vain · glo- 


ry or levity. 
From this ſource flowed numberleſs inventions for the 


improvement of all the arts, and for rendering life more 
Ie ORE en could.net beben 
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that (s) Diodorus was in earneſt, in what he relates con- 
cerning the Egyptian induſtry, viz. that this people had 
found out a way, by an artificial fecundity, to hatch eggs 


without the ſitting of the hen; but all modern travellers 


declare it to be a fact, which certainly is worthy our curi- 
oſity, and is faid to be practiſed in Europe; Their relations 
inform us, that the Egyptians ſtow eggs in ovens, which are 
heated ſo temperately, and with ſuch juſt proportion to the 
natural warmth of the hen, that the chickens produced from 


. theſe ovens are as ſtrong as thoſe which are hatched the 


natural way. The ſeaſon of the year proper for this ope- 
ration is, from the end of December to the end of April; 
the heat in Egypt being too violent in the other months; 
During theſe four months, upwards of three hundred thou- 
ſand eggs are laid in: theſe ovens, 'which tho” they are not 
all ſucceſsfu},-they nevertheleſs produce vaſt numbets of 
fowls at an eaſy rate. The art lies in giving the ovens a 
juſt degree of heat, which mult not exceed a fixed propor- 
tion. About ten days are beſtowed: in heating theſe ovens, 
and very near as much time in hatching the eggs. It is very 
entertaining, ſay theſe travellers, to obſerve the hatching 
of theſe:chickens, ſome of which-ſhew at firſt nothing but 


their heads, others but half their bodies, and others again 


come quite out of the egg; theſe laſt, the moment they 
are hatched, make their way over the unhatched eggs; and 
form a diverting ſpectacle. (t) Corneille le Bruyn, in his 
travels, has collected the obſervations of other travellers 
on this ſubject. (u) Pliny: likewiſe mentions it; but it ap- 
pears, from him, that the Egyptians, antiently, any u e 
warm dung, not ovens, to hatch eggs * 

I har ſaid, that huſbandmen paruicvlatly, nd thoſt - 
who took care of flocks, were in great eſteem i in Key 


h bool. Ls 3 (©) Tom, II. p. 64. (u) Lib. x. 8.54. 
7 The words of Pliny referr'd to by Mr. Rollin are theſe. .* Nu- 

per inde fortaſſe inventum, ut ova in calido loco impoſita paleis yn | 
* modico foverentur homine verſante; pariterque et ſtato die i 
« erumperet foetus. He ff of this invention as modern, and 
ſeems to refer it to the cyrio ty of Livia the mother of Tiberius Cac- 
far, who, deſirous of having a male-child, put an egg in her boſom, 
ud when ſhe parted with i, delivered it to one of her women to pre: 
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ſome parts of it excepted, where the latter were not ſuf · 
fered +. It was, indeed, to theſe two profeſhons; that E · 


gypt owed its riches and plenty. It is aſtoniſhing to reflect 
what advantages the Egyptians, by their art and labour, 
drew from a country of no great extent, but whoſe foil was 
made wonderfully fruitful N Ne 
and the laborious induſtry of the inhabitants. 
It will be always ſo 2 — 
nors direR all their 4 Bons to the public welfare. The 
culture of lands, and the breeding of cattle will be an in · 
exhauſtible fund of wealth in all countries, here, as in 
Egypt, theſe proſitable callings are ſupported and incou 
raged by maxims of ſtate and policy: And we may conſi- 
der it as a misfortune, that they are at preſent fallen into 
ſo general a diſeſteem : though tis from chem that the moſt 
elevated ranks (as we eſteem them) are furniſhed not only 
with the neceſlaries, but even the delights of life, For,” 
 fays Abbe Fleury, in bis admirable work, Of the manners 
of the Iraelites, where the ſubject I am wpon is thoroughly 
examined, it is the peaſant who feeds the citizen, the 
1 magiſtrate, the gentleman, the eceleſiaſtic: And, that - 
ever artigce and craft may be uſed: to convett money into 
commodities, and theſe back again into money; yet all 
1 muſt ultimately be owned: to be received from the pro; 
* ducts of the earth, and the animals which it ſuſtains and 
„ nouriſhes. Nevertheleſs, hen we compare men's differ · 
$5 ent ſtations in life togethiſ;, we give the loweſt place to 
the buſbandman: And with many people a wealthy ci- 
« tizen, enervated with floth; uſeleſs to the public, and 
void of all merit, has the preference, merely becauſe he 
ä nnen enen. 
ſerve the heat. This the made an augury to to veſs at the ſex of the 
child ſhe had then in her womb, and we are ſays Pliny, that ſhe 
was not deceived. It is probable Mr. Nola mag have met with ſome 
dther place in n though after ſome 
RG any. 
herds, in particala, had a general II fame throughout Egypt, 
6 ad the care of ſo impure an animal. Herodotus (I. f. c. 47.) 
tells us, that they were not, NN een 


par would any man Nes chem his Gngher ty W 
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But let us image to ourſelves a coumry where ſo great 
© a difference is not made between the ſeveral conditions; 


here the life of a nobleman is not made to conſiſt in 


<< idleneſs and doing nothing, but in a careful preſervation 
of his liberty; that is: in a due fubjeftipn to the Jaws 
s and the conſtitution; by a man's ſubſiſting upon his e- 
« ſtate without any dependance, and being contented to 


enjoy a little with liberty, rather than a great deal 
« at the price of mean and baſe, compliances : A. country, 
„here ſloth, effeminacy, arid the ignorance of things 


« necefſary for life, are had in their juſt contempt; and 


* where pleaſure is leſs valued than "health and botsly 
« ſtrength : In ſuch a country, it will be much more for 
* man's 1 ior? to plough and Ir cp flocks, chan to 
« vaſte all his hours in ſauntering from place to place, in 
gaming, and expenſive diverſions.” But we need not 
bave recourſe to-Plato's commonwealth for inſtances of 
men who have led theſe uſcfol kves. It was thus that the 
greateſt part of mankind lived during near four thouſand 
years; and that not only the Iſraektes, but the Egyptians, 


the Greeks, and the Romans; that is to ſay; nations the 


moſt civilized, and moſt renowned forarms and wiſdom. 
They all inculcate the regard which ought to be paid to 
agriculture, and the breeding of cattle : One of which 
(aithout ſaying any thing of hemp and flax fo neceſſary 
for our cloathing) ſupplies us, by corn, fruits, and pulſe, 
with not only a 
the other, beſides its ſupply of exquiſite meats to cover our 


tables, almoſt alone gives life to-manufaQtures and trade, | 


by the ſkins and ſtuffs it forniſhes. 

Princes are commonly defirous, and their intereſt cer- 
tainly requires-it, that the peaſant who, in a literal ſenſe, 
ſuſtains the heat and burden of the day, and pays ſo great 
a proportion of the national taxes, ſhould meet with favour 
and. incouragement. But the kind and good intentions of 
prinees are too often defeated by the inſatiable and mer- 
cileſs avarice of thoſe who are appointed to collect their 


but delicious nouriſhment ; and 


revenues, n has tranſmitted to us a fog ſaying of 
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Tiberius on this head. (x) A prefect of Egypt having aug- 
mented the annual tribute of the province, and, doubtleſs 
with the view of making his court to the emperor, re- 
mitted. to him a ſum much larger than was cuſtomary ; 
that prince, who, in the beginning of his reign; thought, 
or at leaſt ſpoke juſtly, anſwered, ; * Flat IP de- 
1 not to flea. but to ſhear bis ſheep. W 
eig N CH A F, VI bo. $1992 
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ND E R this head, I ſhall treat only of ſome — 0 
peculiar to Egypt, and of the her of corn 
which it. produced. tant 6 Ar 5 
Papyrus. This is a plant ben maids ſhoot 
out a great many triangular ſtalks, to the height of ſix 
or ſexen cubits. (y) The antients writ at firſt: upon palm 
leaves; next on the inſide of the bark of trees, from 
wheacs. the word liber, or book, is derived; after that, 
upon tables cover d over with wax, on which the char- 
adders were impreſs d with an inſtrument called Stylus, 
ſharp · pointed at one end to write with, and flat at the 
other to efface what had been written ; Which gave bc- 
caſion to the following expreſſion of Horace. 
Snaepe ſty lum vertas, ——_—_ digoa legi int 
Scripturus: Sat. 10. v. 72. 
A turn your ſtile, if you 450 00 writes 
Things that will bear a ſanond reading —ͤ— 
The meaning of which is, that a good performance is 
not to be expected without many corrections. At laſt 
the uſe of paper * was introduc'd, and this was made of 
the bark of Papyrus, divided into thin flakes or leaves, 
which were very proper for m. and * 2 
likewiſe call'd Byblus. 


(x) Diod. I. 55. p. 608; 00 m.. 1 ae 72. | 


„ Keipro Fa Au ra b. rx N un nn e 
Diod. L v4; 


»The Papyrus was divided 3 n thin fakes (into which. it e 


ly parted) w ch bein Jon on a table, and moiſtned with the gluti-- 


nous waters of the N "were afterwards preſs'd together ard 
in the ſun. 
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Nondum flumineas Memghis contexere byblos | | 

- Noverat. - Lucan. 

: . Memphis as yet lies wot to form in leaves Wal 

e ewatry. Bibles, AMY SH 

Any calls it; «wonderful, invention , ne 
bfe, that it preſerxves the, memory of great actions, and im- 

mortalizes thoſe who atchicy'd them. Varro aſcribes this 

invention to Alexander the Great, when he built Alex- 


andria:; but he had only the merit of making paper more 


common, for the invention was of much greater antiquity. 
The, ſame; Plipy adds, that Eumenes, king of Pergamus, 
ſabſtizuted parchment inſtead of paper; in emulation of 
Pralemy king of Fgypt, whoſe library he was ambitious 
ta excel. by this invention, which carried the advantage 
over paper. Parchment is the ſkin of a ſheep dreſs d and 
wade. fit to write upon. It was called Pergamenum from 
Pergamus,, whoſe kings bad the honour of the invention. 
All the antient manuſeripts are either upon parchment, 
or vellam, which is · calſ · uin, anda great deal ſiner than the 


common parchment. It is very curious to ſee white fine 


paper, wrought out of rags pick d up in the ſtreets. 
(z); The plant Papyrus was uſeful likewiſe for fails, tack- 
ling, clothes, coverlets, &c. a 

Linum [Flax] is a plant whoſe bark, full of 6bres or 
rings, is uſeful in making fine linoeo,! The method of 
making this linen in Egypt was wonderful, and carried 


to ſuch perfection, that the threads which were drawn 


out of them, were almoſt too ſmall for the obſervation of 
the ſharpeſt eye. Prieſts were always habited in linnen, 
aa ne Sine id and not only the prieſts, but all per- 
ſons of diſtin&tion generally wore lionen clothes. This 
flax formed a conſiderable branch of the Egyptian trade, 
and great quantities of it were e into foreign coun- 
tries. -The making of it employ'd a great number of hands, 

eſpecially of the ane E of 
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Iſaiah, in which the prophet menaces Egypt with a drought 
of ſo tertible a kind that it ſhould interrupt every kmd 
of labour. (a) Moreover, they that work in fine flax, and 


they that weave network ſhall be conſbunded. We like - 


wiſe find in ſeripture/ that dhe vſſect of the plague of Hail 

call'd down by (b) Moes up Egypt; was the deſſrut- 

tiom of all the flax which was then bolted. This Rvrrif 
was in March. 10 200-7: 2454 C7 BON 


Byſſus. (c) De was another Kin of iu ber 


fine and ſmall, which often receiv e. It was 
very dear; and nahe but rich — eee 
afford to wear it. : Plinyi Whb ges the Aa pier 48 the 


Aſbeſton or about (wel the incombuſhble” 
places thie Byſſus in the next rank q and ſays; chat it fers 
ed as an ornament to the ladies *, It appears from the ho- 
ly ſcriptures; that it vs chief y from Egypt cloth made 
of this ſine flak was brought. (d) Fi ine binnen with broid- 
3 97 equi *na toe 207 IA 
I take no abe e Wente dt Liste. de 2 plant in 
great requeſt with the EpypBans, tad wholsbetrics fery- 
ed them im forthe times for died: There was another 
Lotus in Africa, vhich gave its name to the Lotophagi or 
Lotus-eaters; becauſe they lived upon the fruit of this 
trec>whicwhadiſodelichubs taſte, if Homer may be cre- 
dited;'thar it ade the laters vf it Torget all the ſuets 
of their batiuc done ref A Ulyftes fbund to ins oft itt 
his return from Twby. Sad! Sti za nib dan ct 
In general, it may be Lad, hat the- "Egyptian pole 


"I Nix. 9. "iy Exod. 12 1700 lin. 12 (4) Rack. 2 
* 2 für ino mulieram mae de ito : 8 
42 quod I ot hn fm, abfumetur, 
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from flames, which no water could have given it. 
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Ne fps were excellent; and might, as Pliny 9. obſerves, 

c'd ſingly for the nouriſhment. of the, inhabitants, 
fath was theirexcellent quality, and ſo great their plenty. 
And indeed working men lived then almoſt upon nothing 
£lſe, a as appears from thoſe who were employed i in build- 

ing the pyramids, 

Beſides theſe rural 8 he Nile from its fiſh, and che 
Hauebs tneſs it gave to the ſoil for the feeding of — fug- 
niſhed the tables of the Egyptians with the moſt exquiſite | 
fiſh of every kind, and the moſt ſucculent fleſh. This it 
was which made the Iſraelites ſo deeply regret the loſs 
'of Egypt, when they found themſelves in the dreary de- 
ſert. Ibo, ſay they in a plaintive, and at the ſame time 


ſeditious tone, (f) hall give us fleſb to eat ? IWe remom- 


ber the fiſh which we did eatin Egypt freely ; the cucum- 
bers and melons, and the leeks, and the onions, and the 
garlick, g) We fat by the fleſh-pots, and we did cat 
bread to theft 

But the grea and matchleſs wealth of Egypt aroſe from 
its corn, which, even in an almoſt univerſal famine, en- 
ahled it to ſupport all the neighbouring, nations, as it par- 
xicularly did under Joſeph's adminiſtratiag,, In later ages 
it was the reſource and molt certain granary oſ Rome and 
Conſtantinople, It is a well known ſtory, how a calumny 
xaiſed againſt t. Athanaſius, viz. of his having menaced 

ꝛonſtantinople, that for the future no more corn, ſhould 

e imported to it from Alexandria; incens'd the emperor 
Conſtantine againſt that holy biſhop, becauſe he knew hat 
his capital city could not ſubſiſt without the corn ich 
was brought to it from Egypt. The ſame reaſon indue d all 
the emperors of Rome to take ſo great a care of Egypt, 
which they conſider d as the nurſiog mother of he n 
metropolis. 

Ne vertheleſs, the wor river which enabled. this, pro- 
vince to ſubſiſt the two moſt populous cities in the world, 


O Nam. A. 4, 5. 80 Exod. xvi. 3. 


& Kgyptus frugum quidem fertiliſſima, ſed ut prope ſola e 
pos ar Plin. E 0 
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ſometimes reduced even Egypt itſelf to the mol} terrible 
famine: And it is aſtoniſhing that Joſeph's wiſe foreſight, 

which in fruitful years had made a proviſion for- ſeaſons 
of ſterility, ſhould not have hinted to theſe ſo much boaſt- 
ed politicians, a like care againſt the changes and incon- 
ſtancy of the Nile, Pliny, in his panegyric upon Trajan, 
paints with wonderful ſtrength the extremity to oe 
that country was reduced by a famine, under that prince 
reign, and his generous relief of it. The reader will dot 
be diſpleas'd to read here an extract of it, in which a 
greater regard will de had to Pliny's thoughts, than to his 
expreſſions. 

The Egyptians, fave Pliny, who Nocke that they need- 
ed neither rain nor ſun to-produce their corn, and who 
believed they might confidently conteſt the prize of plenty 
with the moſt fruitful countries of the world,” were con- 
demn'd to an unexpected drought, and a fatal ſterility z 
from the greateſt part of their territories being deſerted 
and left unwater'd by the Nile, whoſe inundation is the 
ſource and ſure ſlandard of their abundance. They thenꝰ 
implor'd that affiſtance from their prince, which they uf- 
ed to expect only from their river. The delay of their re · 
lief was no longer, than that which employed a courier 
to bring the melancholy news to Rome; and one would 
have imagined, that this mis fortune had befallen them 
only to diſtinguiſh with greater luſtre, the generoſity and 
goodneſs of Caeſar. It was an antient and general o- 
pinion, that our city could not ſubſiſt without pioviſions 
drawn from Egypt. This vain and proud nation boaſted, 
that tho? it was conquered, it nevertheleſs fed its conque- 
rors; that, by means of its river, either abundance or 
ſearcity were entirely in its difpoſal. But we now have 
returned the Nile his own harveſts, and given him back 

* Inundatione, id eſt, ubertate regio fraudata, ſe opera Cacfarisin- 
vocavit, ut ſolet amnem ſuum. 
+ Pererebuerat antiquitus urbem noftram vifi opibus Fgypei al 


ſaſtentarique non poſſe. Superbiebat ventoſa et inſolens natio, quod 
victorem ceret tamen, ſuo flumine, 
r 
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the proviſions he ſent us. Let the Egyptians be chen con- 
vinc'd by their own experience, thatthey are not neceſſary 


to us, and are only our vaſſals. Let them kno that their 


ſhips do dot ſo much bring us the proviſion we ſtand in 
need of, as the tribute which they owe us, And let them 
never forget, that we can do without them, but that they can 
never do without us. This moſt fruitful province had been 
rain'd, had it not wore the Roman chains, The Egyptians 
in their ſovereign, have found a deliverer, and a father, 
Aſtoniſh'd at the ſight of their granaries, ſill'd without any, 
labour of their own, they were at a loſs to know to whom, 
they ow'd this foreign and gratuitous plenty. The famine 
of a people at ſuch diſtance from us, and which was ſo 
ſpeedily ſtopped, ſerved only tolet them feel the advantage 
of living under our empire, The * Nile may in other 
times have diffuſed more plenty on Egypt, but never more 
glory upon us. May heaven, content with this proof of 
the people's patience, and the prince's generoſity, reſtore, 
for ever back to Egypt its antient fertility. 

Pliny's reproach to the Egyptians, for their vain and 
fooliſh pride, with regard to the inundations of the Nile, 
points out one of their moſt peculiar characteriſtics, an 
recals to my mind a fine paſſage of Ezekiel, where God 
thus ſpeaks to Pharaoh, one of their kings, (h) Behold 7 

ainſt thee Pharaoh king of Egypt, the great dragon 
that lieth in the midſt of his rivers, which hath ſaid, My 
river it my own, and ] have made it for my ſelf. God 
perceived an infupportable pride in the heart of this prince: 
A ſenſe of ſecurity and confidence in the inundations of the 

Nile, independent entirely on the influences of heaven; as 
tho* the happy effects of this inundation had been owing 
to nothing but his own cite and labour, or thoſe of his 
predecefſors : The river is mine, and I have made it. 

Before I conclude this ſecond part of the manners of the 

Egyptians, I think it incumbent on me wry the at- 

(h) Ezek. xxix. 3, 9. 
* Egypto quidem 42 ſed gloriac noſtrae nunquam largior 
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tention of my readers to different paſſages ſcattered in the 
hiſtory of Abraham, Jacob, Joſeph, and Moſes, which 
confirm and illuſtrate part of what we meet with in pro- 
fane authors upon this ſubject. They will there obſerve 
the perfect polity which reigned in Egypt, both in the court 
and the reſt of the kingdom ; the vigilance of the prince, 
who was informed of all tranſactions, had a regular coun- 
Gl, a choſen number of miniſters, armies ever well main- 
tained and diſciplined, ,and of every order of ſoldiery, 
horſe, foot, armed chariots ; intendants in all the pro- 
vinces; overſeers or ians of the public granaries; 
wiſe and exact diſpenſers of the corn lodged in them; a 
court compoſed of great officers of the crown, a captain 
of his guards, a cup-bearer, a maſter of his pantry; in a 
word, all things that compoſe a prince's houſhold, and 
conſtitute a magnificent court. (i) But above all theſe the 
readers will admire the fear in which the threatenings of 
God were held, the Inſpector of all actions, and the Judge 
of kings themſelves ; and the horror the Egyptians had 
for adultery, which was acknowleged to be a crime of fo 
Heinous a nature, that it alone was capable of bringing 


deſtruction on a nation, 
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ad 0 part of antient Kiſtary is more N * or uncers 
he tain, than that of the firſt kings of Egypt. This 
of proud nation, fondly conceited of its antiquity and nobili- 
ge ty, thought it glorious to loſe itſelf in an abyſs of infinite 
ad ages, as tho" it ſeem'd to carry its pretenſions backward to 
o eternity. (k) According to its own hiſtorians, firſt, gods, and 
0g afterwards demi - gods or heroes, governed it ſucceſſively, 


through a ſeries of more than twenty thouſand years, But 
the abſurdity of this vain and fabuloys claim, is a 
diſevered. 6 | 
To gods and d men Tuccreded as als or 
kings | in Egypt, of whom Mancthon has left us thirty dy- 
naſties or principalitics. This Manethon was an Egyptian 
bigh-prieſt, and keeper of the ſacred archives of Egypt, 
and had been inſtructed in the Grecian learning: he wrote 
a hiſtory of Egypt, which he pretended to have extracted 
from the Fritings of Mercurius and other antient memoirs, 
ob preſerved i in the archives of the Egyptian temples. He 
5 drew up this hiſtory under the reign, and at the command 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus, If his thirty dynaſties are allow'd 

to be ſacceſhve, they make up a ſeries of time, of more L 

than five thouſand three hundred years, to the reign of A- 

Jexander the Great; but this is a manifeſt forgery. Beſides, 

we find in Eratoſtheies * who was invited to Alexandria 


0) Dio. I. i. P. 4. * Am hiltcian of c 
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62 The HisToxy of the 
by Ptolemy Evergetes, a catalogue of thirty eight kings of 
Thebes, all different from thoſe of Manethon. The clear 
ing up of theſe difficulties has put the learned to a great 
deal of trouble and labour. The moſt effectual way to re- 


concile ſuch contradictions, is, to ſuppoſe with almoſt all 


the modern writers upon this ſubject, that the kings of 
theſe different dynaſties, did not reign ſucceſſively after one 
another, but many of them at the ſame time, and in differ- 
ent countries of Egypt. There were in Egypt four princi- 
pal dynaſties, that of Thebes, of Thin, of Memphis, and 
of Tanis. I ſhall not here give my readers a liſt of the 
kings, who have reigned in Egypt, moſt of whom are only 
tranſmitted to us by their names. I ſhall only take no- 
tice of what ſeems to me moſt proper, to give youth the 
neceſſary light into this part of hiſtory, for whoſe ſake 
principally I engaged in this undertaking; and 1 ſhall con- 
fine myſelf chiefly to the memoirs left us by Herodotus 
and Diodorus Siculus concerning the Egyptian kings, with- 
out even ſcrupulouſly preſerving the exactneſs of ſucceſſion, 
in the beginnings at leaſt, which are very obſcure; or pre- 
tending to reconcile theſe two hiſtorians, N87 defign, e- 
ſpecially that of Herodotus, was not to lay before us an 
exact ſeries of the kings of Egypt, but only to point out 
thoſe princes. whoſe hiſtory appear d to them moſt im- 
portant and inſtructive. I ſhall follow the ſame plan, and 
hope to be forgiven, for not having involv'd either my 
ſelf or my readers in a labyrinth of almoſt inextricable 
difficulties, from which the moſt capable can ſcarce diſen- 
gage themſelves, when they pretend to faſlow the ſeries 
of hiſtory, and reduce it to fixed and certain dates. The 
curious may conſult the learned ' * pieces, in which this 
fubje i is treated in all its extent. 

I am to premiſe, that Herodotus, upon the credit of the 
Egyptian prieſts, whom he had conſulted, gives us a great 
number of oracles, and ſingular incidents, all which, tho? 
he relates them as ſo many facts, the judicious reader will 
eaſily diſcover to be what they are, I mean fiians, 
by Sir John Marſham's Cheonic. Canon, Father + Pezxon, the dif 
er. Tournemine, and Abbe Sew in, etc, - © * 
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The antient hiſtory of Egypt comprehends: 2158 years 
1 is naturally divided into three periods. 

The firſt begins with the eſtabliſtiment of the Egyptian 
mi by Menes or Miſraim, the ſon of (I) Cham, inthe 
year of che world 1816; and ends with the deſtruction of 
that monarchy by Cambyſes, king of Perſia, in the year cf 
the world 3479. This firſt perivd'contains 1663 years. 

The ſecond period is intermix'd with the Perſian and 
"Grecian hiſtory,” extended to the death of Alexander the 
Great, which happened in the year 3687, and conſequent- | 
ly includes 202 years. | 
Tube thitd period is that in which a new monarch 
formed i in Egypt by the Lagides or Ptolemies, es 
from Lagus; to the death of Cleopatra the laſt queen of 
Egypt in 3974, and this laſt comprehends 293 years. 

1 ſhall now treat only of the firſt period, reſerving the 
od r er fl 


| - The Kings of EGYPT... 
(m) MP ES. Hiſtozians are unanimouſly agreed, 
10 that Menes was the firſt king of Egypt- It is 
pretended, and not without foundation, that he a 
{fame with Miſraim the ſon of Cham, 

Cham was the ſecond ſon of Noah. When the funilyef 
the latter, after the extravagant attempt of building dhe 
tower of Babel, diſperſed themſelves into different coun- 
tries, Cham retired to Africa, and it doubtleſs was he who 
afterwards was worſhipped-as-a god, under the name of 
Jupiter Ammon. He had four children, (u] Chus, Miſra- 
im, Phut and Canaan. ' Chus ſettled in Ethiopia, Miſraim 
in Egypt, which generally is called in ſcripture after bis 
name, and by that of Cham * his father ; Phut toak pof- 
ſeſſion of that part of Africa, which lies weſtward of Egypt : 
nd. Ciagan of. the conary.vikuh dan ices hore biy pies 


Oo Hm. (m) An. M. 1816, Ant. J. C. 21868. 

In) Or Cuſh, Gen. x. 6. 

© — its old narae- (Meſa ) remain to this diy 
ee yon, Chemin, by a 0) cer for Cai ad 
it was called xmawe, ur an corru N 
this for Cham or Ham. ky 2 Fe 


„% The Heeg ax of ah 
The, Canaanites bare certainly the denne people, who are 
called almoſt always Phoenicians b. the Greeks, of which 
foreign name no reaſon can be given, Ft more han of - 
the oblirios of the true ore. | 

(o) I return to. Miſraim; e to be 22 

with Menes, whoerall hiſtorians declye 0. be he: gut 
king of Egypt, the inſfituton of the worſhip « of the gods, 
and of the ceremonies of the ſacriſces . 
 Bvu$1K18, ſome ages. after him, built the famous city 
of Thebes, and made i it the ſeat of his empire, We have 
elſewhere taken notice of the wealth and magnificence.of 
this city,. This prince-is not. aber erbse e de, 
ſo infamous for his eruelties. 2 ydq 
 OsymanDras..(p) Diodorys , gives a . * 
ſcription of many magnificent edifices, raiſed by this king, 
one of which was adorned with ſculptures and paintings of 
exquiſite beauty, repreſenting his expedition againſt the 
Bactrians, a people of Aſia, whom he had invaded with four 
hundred thouſand foot, and twenty chouſand horſe, In a- 
riother part of the edifice; vas exflibited an affembly of the 
| Judges, whoſe preſident wore,” on his a picture of 
ruth, with her eyes ſhut, and himſelf wrrounded with 
books; an emphatic emblem, denoting that judges ought 
to be perfectly verſed in the laws, and er i the 
1 — of them. 

*- The king likewiſe was ie inne offering 10 0 ” 
Vid and fr, which he drew every year from the mines 
of Egypt, ambunting to the ſul of fixteen millions . 

Not far from hence, was ſeen à magnificent library, the 
oldeſt mentioned in hiſtory. Its title or inſcription on the 
front was, The office, or treaſury for the diſeaſes of the foul. 
Near it were ſtatues, repreſenting all the Egyptian gods, 
to each of whom the King made ſuitable"offerings ;' by 
which he ſecmed to be d- of informing poſterity, 
that his life and reign had been nen. Bees the 
Gods, and juſtice to men. 

His mauſoleum diſcovered an uncommon magnificence; : 


bee Li. 99. Diod. 1. l. p. 44. (p) biet . rs. 
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by | ir vag encompaſſod with a circle of gold;'a/cubitin breadth, 1 
of and 365 cubits irrcircumference; Each of which ſhewed the 
riſing and ſetting of the ſun, moon, and the reſtiof the pla- 
* nets. (q). For ſo. old a8 this king's reign,. the Egyptians 
15 divided the year into twelve months; each conſiſting of thir- 
*. 0 tyrcdays j t εα b thiey,added. every year ſive days land fix 
WP hours. The ſpedywridich not know which to 2dniire moſt 
in this ſtately monument; whether the rithneſs gf ich mate- 
rials, or the genius and induſtry of the artiſts and workmen, 
(r) Ue gos, one of the ſuceeſſots of Oſymandyas, 
built —_— Memphis, This city was 150 furlongs, or 
in ci tbumſerence; and ſtobod at the 
— — the Nile divides itſelf 
iato ſeveral Franches oi ſtreams, Sduthward from the city, 
he raiſed d very high mole. On the right and left he dug 
very der mts to receive the river. Theſe were faced 
with iſtonep and Taiſed, near the city, by ſtrong cauſeys; 
thewholeideſigned to ſecure the city from the inundations 
—— ons of che enemy. A city ſo ad- 
vantagiouſty ſitaated, and fo ſtrongly fortified,” that it was 
ichn almoſt the key of the Ne and, by this means, commanded 
the-whble-cbumry; be came ſoot the uſual refidence of the 
Egyptian kings. i kept poſſeſfon vf this honour, till it 
was: forced to teſign it co Alexandria, built by N 
che Great, comin a yet ,, 52 1 UN 
Fry Mot x18\Iffs wedntodbAngillite; * went 
5 bytUngazesdadrwhereuP mogen kn been already made. 
(H Epyprohiidlong been by its native pfin< 
yay ces, when ſtrangers, call'4 Sheptigrd*kivgs: (Hycſos in the 
Egyptian &) /from Arabia or Phoenicia invaded and 
ſeized 2 groa of lower Egypt, and Memphis itſelf; 
but upper Egypt remained unconquer d, and the kingdom 
of Thehes exiſted dll the, rega-pl,Seſoltris, | Theſe if 
reign prince; governed abont 260 Sr 0-1: 7 
(ty Uadet one of theſe princes} led Pharach i 
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braham arrived there wich his wise Sarah, ia; 
eee eee 
the prince 's ear, ſhe was by him taken 
— Abraham, upoo the ſuppoſition, that ſhe was not his 


wife; but only his ſiſter - nn d o it a Labitid 


(o) Tuxrunosie, or Amobßis, having expelled the 
Sbepherd- Kings, reigned in lower ER pl.. 


-: (x) Long after his rei go, Joſeph was brought a ſlave in- 


to. Egypt; by ſome Iſmaelitiſi merchants ; fold to Poti- 
phar; and, by a ſeties of wonderſul events, enjoyed the 


ſupream anthority, by his being raiſed to the chief employ- 
ment of the kingdom. I. hall paſs over his chiſtury, as it is 


o univerſally known; But muſt take notice of a remar of 
Juſtin: (the epomier of Frogus 
lent hiſtorian of the; Aupulizo age age] vz. that: Joſeph the 
youngeſt of Jacob's children, whom his brethren, fated by 
envy, had ſold to foreign merehanta, being endowed from 
beaven + with the interpretation of dreams, aud a know- 
lege of futurity, preſerved, by his uncommon prudence, 
Egypt from the famine with which it nomen d. and 


"008 extremely. carciſed by the: kidg: 21110 H eh Bon”, 


{(y) Jacos alſo went into Egypt with bis whole family, 
which mee with the kindeſt treatment from the Egyptians, 
whilſt Joſeph's importam ſervicts were freſh; in their me- 
mories. But after his death, ſay the ſcriptures, ip wore 
ereſe up a. new ling. which: knew wot up. 101” 

(4) RAMESES-M1AMUN; ace, ro-archbjſhop Uſher, 


| was. the dame of. this kings (who is called Pharach in 


ſcripture, He reign'd Gary fix years, and oppreſſed the 


Iſraelites in a moſt grieyous. manner. (b) Me ſet over them 


tatk-maſters, to aſfict them with their burdent, and they 
built for Pharaoh, treeſfure-cilies q, Pithom and Ragmſes 
tu) A. M. 2179; befbre Nil 62 f. i) 4. . a4 2d. bene 
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Eines of EGYPT. 67 
——and the Egyptians nde the children of 1ſratl to ſerve 


- with rigear, and they made their lives bitter with hard 


e, in mortar, and in brick, and in all manner of 
ſervice in the feld; all their ſervice wherein they made 
them ſerve,” was with rigour. This king had two ſons, 
rr and Buſiris. 

(ec) Amexorprs, the eldeſt, ſucceeded bim. He was 
the Pharaoh under whoſe reign the Iſraelites departed out 
N CO LANE is tus pallage — 
the Red ſea. ; 

(d) Father Tourgemine makes Seſoſtris, of whonl we 
ſhall fpeak immediately, the Pharaoh who rais'd the per- 
ſecution againſt the Iſraelites, and oppreſſed them with the 
molt painful toils. This is exactly agrecable-to the account 
given by Diodorus of this prince, who-employ'd in his 
Egyptian works only foreigners; ſo that we may place the 
memorable event of the paſſage of the Red - Sea, under his 
fon Pheron'*; and the charatteriſtic of impiety aſcribed to 
him by Herodotus, greatly ſtrengthens the probability of 
this conjecture. The plan I have propoſed to follow inthis 
hiſtory, cage me from entering: into chroaglogical diſ- 
cuſbons.- 

ſe) 5586 zun, ſpeaking of the Red-Sea, has made © one 
Wer very worthy our obſervation; a tradition (ſays hat 
hiſtorian) has been tranſmitted through the whole nation, 
from father to ſon, for many ages, that once an extraordi- 
nary ebb dried up the ſea, ſo that its bottom was ſeen ;; 
and that a violent flow immediately after brought back che 
vaters to their former channel. It is evident that the mira- 
culous paſſage of Moſes over the Red - Sea is here hinted 
at; and I make this remark, purpoſely to admoniſh young 
ſtudents, not to ſlip over, in their peruſal of authors, theſe - 
precious remains of antiquity; eſpecially,” when nn 
like this , any relation to religion. 

Archbiſhop Uſher ſays, that AmzSophis left two "Why 


(e) A M. 2494, Ant. ]. C. 1510. .@ S; M. 2573. 
Ant. J. C. 1491. (e) L. in. p. 74. 
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63 ThE His 6m r of ithe 
one called Seſothis or Selaſtris,.andtheother Armais:1 The 
Greeks: call hint Kerr „ of ann Leos "hs | 
— n n * 
(f) sssosrgis e baby tins of the und ene 
kings of Egypt, but one af ehe greateſt nne that 
ay boaſts of, bun hop erfngn tie 
- His father, whether by. inſpiration, -caprice,: or, as the 
Egyptians:ſay,; by the authority of an oracle, formed a de- 
ſiga of making bp fon a conqueres, : This he fet.about/aftev 
the Egyptian manner, that is, in a great and ndble way 
all che male- children born the fame day with Seſoſtris; were 
by the king's order brought to churt. Here they ere edu 
cated-as if they had been his awa children, uith the ſame 
care beſtaw d on Seſoſtris, with whom they wert dog d. 
He could not poſſibly have given him more faithful mini · 
ſters, or officers who more zealouſly deſired theſucceſs of 
his arms. The chief part of theĩt education was; the ĩnuring 
them ſrom their inſancy, to a hard and laberious liſe, in 
order that they might one day be capable of ſuſtaining 
uich eaſe the toils of war. They were never ſuffered-r6 
cat, till they had run, on fnot or horſer back, ads 3 
rable race. Hunting was their moſt common exerciſe. ./ 
iA 'remarks that Seſoftris was taught by Mertu- 
Vo who inſtructed him in politics, and the arts of govern- 
Tbis Mercury, is he whom the Greeks called Triſ- 
den i. e. Thrice great. Egypt; his native country, 
owes to him the invention af almoſt every art. The two 
books, which ga under his name, bear ſuch evident cha» 
racters af novelty, that the forgery is no longer doubted. 
There was another Mercury who alſo. was very famous 
amongſt the Egyptiaus, for his rare knowlege; and of much 
greater antiquity than him in queſtien. Jamblicus, a prieſt 
of Egypt; affirms, that it was cuſtomary with the Egyp- 
tians, to publiſh all new books or nde under the 
name of Hernies or Mercury. 1 
When Sgſoltris was more advanced i in | years, bis father 
ſent” him againſt the Arabians, in order that by fighting 


r Herod. I f. caps 1 02,7216: Diode h l. 5. 4% 6. * 
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d gziaſt chem, he might ar quire military knowlege. Here 


the young prime learned to hear hunger and alirſt, and ſub: 
daued a nation which tilhthen had never been conquered. The 
youth educated with him attended him in all his cam paigns. 
wy Aceuſtomed by this conqueſt to-martia}toils; he was next 
ſeut by his father to try his fortune weſtward: He invaded 
Libya, and ſubdaed thegreatelt part of that yalt continetit. 
$840 T8182 g in he me of this expedition, his 
faber died, and leſt him capable of attempting tho greateſt 
enter prizes. He ſormed no leſs a that of the 
conqueſt of the world. But before he leſt his kingdom, 


he had provided for his domeſtie ſocurity; in winning the 


nean of his ſubjotts/by dis genetoliry; juſtice, and a po- 
pulat and obfiging behaviour: He ag no. left ſtudious: to 


gain the aſſection of his officers and Joldiers, ho were ever _ 


—_— ſhed che laſt drop af their blood in his: ſetvice: 


— hull tne | 


my ſhould be;attached to his: perſon; by al. the 
re ee intereſt, He divided he coun- 


im the mean ume he made the requikce preparatibha, ler 
3 aa tRaded them. with ofthe! grefteſt 
tatiod. that were taken chjeflyfromarnbdy 
— Who-hid been 'aducated! H him 00 Heohad 
ſeventeen hubdred of theſk office ro u ho all were capable 
of inſpiring his troaps wiih reſolution i a love uf dideipline; 
and ageal forgheſtrvieed#'themprinde,: His army bonfiſttd 
of fix hundred. chouſand . fobt, asd twemy· four thbuſand 
hot ſas beſides teh, dliduſand armed charieta : 

He began lis expedition by-innading Atbiopiay fituats 


ed to the ſouh ef Egypt» :>Hermadeit wibunbry, and 


obliged the nations of; it to ſiſrtiſu him anovally with 2 

certain quautit of ebony, ory aud god . 
Ile had ont a fleet of four hundred ſail, and order- 
ing it to fail to the Red &a, made himdelf maſter of the iſles 
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one ſea to the other, monuments of his victories.” In ſeveral 


Hmits of Egypt, u few neighbouring! provinces: 


70 The H1sT o'zy of the | 
ing his land army, over-ran and ſubdued Aſia with amazing 


rapidity, and pierced farther into india than Hercules, Bac- 


chus, and in after - times Alexander himſelf had ever done; 
for he ſubdued the countries beyond the Ganges, and ad- 


vuanced as far as the ocean. One may judge from hence how 


unable the more neighbouring countries were to reſiſt him. 
The Scythians, as far as the river Tanais, Armenia and 


Cappadocia were. conquered. He leſt a colony in the anti- | 


ent kingdom of Colchos, ſituated to the eaſt of the Black- 
ſea, where the Egyptian cuſtoms and manners have been 
ever ſince retained, - Herodotus ſaw in Aſia Minor, from 


countries was read the following inſcription engraven on pil- 
lars. Seſe/tris, king of kings,"and lord of lords, fubdued 
this country by the power- of bis arms.- Such pillars were 


found even in Thrace, and his empire extended from the 
Ganges to the Danube. In his expeditions, ſome nations 


bravely defended their liberties, and others yielded them 
up without making the leaſt reſiſtance. This diſparity was 
denoted by him in hieroglyphical figures, on the monuments 
erected to perpetuate the remembrance of his victories, a- 
greeably20-3he; Egyptian- practice 941 ? 8212-86351] 
The ſcarcicy of proviſions in Thrace fbpped the progreſs 
of hisconqueſts, and prevented his advancing farther in Eu- 


rope. One remarkable circumſtance is obſerved in this con- 


queror, ho never once thooght, as others had done, of 
g his acquiſitions; but contenting himſelf with the 
glory of having ſubdued and deſpoiled ſo many nations; 
after having made wild havock up and down the world for 
nine years, he: confined: himſelf almeſt within the antient 
Excepted; 
for we do not find any traces or fopriteps 'of this: A 
Pire, either under himſelf or his ſueceſſo. 
He returned therefore laden with the ſpvils of the van- 
quiſhed nations ; dragging after him a numberleſs multitude 
of captives; and covered with greater glory than his prede- 
ceſſors; that glory I mean which employs ſo many tongues 
and pens in its praiſe ; vhich-yopades à great number of 


proninces in a hoſtile way, . bh often productive of num 
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| berſefs calamities, He rewarded his officers and ſoldiers 


with a truly royal magnificence,”in proportion to their rank 
and merit, He made it both his pleafure and duty, to put 
the companions of his victory in ſueh a condition as might 
enable them to enjoy, during the remainder of their days, a 
calm and eaſy repoſe;-the juſt reward of their paſt toils. 
With regard to himſelf, for ever careful of his on reps 
tation, and ſtill more of making his power advaritageous to 
his ſubjects, he employed the repoſe which peace allowed him, 
in raiſing works that might contribute more to the entieliive 
of Egypt, than the immortalizing his name; works, in which 
the art and induſtry of the workman was more admired, than 
the immenſe ſums which had been expended on them. 
An hundred famous temples; raiſed as ſo many monu- 
ments of gratitude to the tutelar gods of all the cities, were 
the firſt, as well as the moſt illuſtrious teſtimonies of his 
victories; and he took care to publiſh in the inſcriptiotis of 
them, that theſe mighty works had been compleated with- 
out the aſſiſtance of any of his ſubjects. He made it his glory 
to be tender of them, and to employ only captives in theſe 
monuments of his conqueſts, The ſcriptures take notice of 
ſomething like this, where they ſpeak of the buildings of 
Solomon ®, But he was eſpecially ſtudious of adorning and 
enriching the'temple of Vulcan at Peluſium ,inacknowlege- 
ment of that god's imaginary protection of him, when, on 
his return from his expeditions, his brother had a deſign of 
deſtroying him, in that city, with his wife and children, 
by ſetting fire to the apartment where he then lay. 
His great work was, the raiſing, in every part of Egypt, 
a conſiderable number of high banks or moles, on which 
new cities were built, in order for them to be a ſecurity 
for men and beaſts, during the inundations of the Nile. 
From Memphis, as far as the ſea, he cut on both des 
of the river, a great number of canals, for the conveniency 
of trade, and the conveying of proviſions; and for the 
{ertling an eaſy — between ſuch cities as were 
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72 The His tory of the 


molt diſtant. from one another. Beſides the advantages of 


traffick, Egypt was, by theſe canals, made inacceſſible to 
the. cavalry of its enemies, which before had fo often han 
raſſed it, by repeated incurſions. 
He went further: To ſecure Egypt fromthe inroads of 
its nearer neighbours, the Syrians and Arabians, he forti- 
bed. all the caſtern. coaſt from Peluſmm to, Heliopolis, 
chat is, for. upwards of ſeven leagues 3. 
VPP 
illuſtrious and moſt boaſted heroes of antiquity, had not the 
luſtre of his warlike actions, as well as his pacific virtues, 
been tarniſhed by a thirſt of glory, and a blind fondneſs for 
his own grandeur, which made him forget that he was a 
man, The kings and chiefs of the conquered nations came, 
at ſtated times, to do homage to their victor, and pay him 
the appointed tribute. On every other occaſion, he treated 
them with ſome humanity. and generoſity, But when he 
went to the temple, or entered his capital, he cauſed theſe 
princes, four abreaſt, to be harneſſed to his carr, inſtead. of 
horſes ; and valued himſelf upon his being thus drawn by 
the lords and ſovereigns of other nations. What Lam moſt 
ſurpriſed at, is, that Diodorus ſhould. rank this fooliſh and 
| inhuman yanity among themoſt ſhining actions af this prince. 
(h) Being grown blind in his old age, he diſpatebed 
himſelf; after having 1 reigned thirty-three years, and left 
his kingdom infinitely rich. IIis empire nevertheleſs did 
not reach beyond the fourth generation. But there {till 
remained, ſo low as the reign of Tiberius, magnificent mo- 
numents, which ſhewed the extent of Egypt undar (i) Se- 
ſoſtris, and the immenſe tributes which were paid to it . 
1 now go back to ſome fads which ſhould have been men- 
tiogned before, as they fell out in chis period, but were o- 
mitted in order that I might not break the thread of the 
hiftory, and therefore will now be only glanced at. 


24h) Tacit, Ann! I. N. e. 60. (i) Tacit, Anu. 1. i. 
-tþ11 59 fadia, about; 18 miles Englith. + 
* Legebantugſindidta gentibus tributa---haud minus mognifes 
nune vi Parthorum aut potentia Romana jubentur---inſcrib'd gn-gil- 


lars were read the tributes impos'd on vanquiſhed nations, wich wert . | 
not inferior to thoſe now pai . =O 
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About the Æra in queſtion, the Egyptians ſettled. them- 
ay parts of the earths, (k) The colony, which 
Cecrops ld out of Egypt, built twelve cities, or rather ſo 


many towns, of which he compoſed the kingdom of Athens, 
Mie obſerved, that the brother of Seſoſtris, call d by the 
Greeks. Danaus, had form d a deſign to murder him, in his 
return to Egypt, from his conqueſts. (I) But being de- 
feated in his horrid project, he was oblig d to fly. He 
thereupon retired to Peloponneſus, where he ſeized upon 


the kingdom of Argos, which rann 


hundred years, before, by Inachus. 

(m) Busixis, brother Fenin * . a 
mong the antients for bis cruelties, exercis d bis tyranny 
at that time on the banks of the Nile; and barbaroully,cuy 
the, throats of all foreigoers. who landed in hig —— 
This was probably during the abſence of Sæſaſtris. 

1 (a) About the ſame time, Cadmas broughs ſooo des 
into Greece, the invention of letters, Some pretend that 
theſe characters or letters were Egyptian, and that Cadmus 
himſelf was a native of Egypt, and not of Phoeniciaz and 
the Egyptians, who aſcribe to themſelves the invention = 
of every art, and boaſt a greater antiquiry than a 0 

nation, give to their Mercury the bongur of inventing let- 
ters. Moſt of the learned “ agree, that Cadmus carried 
the Phoenician or Syrian letters into Greece, and that 
thoſe letters were Hebraic; the Hebrews, as a ſmall na- 
tion, being comprehended under the general name of Sy- 
rians, Joſeph Scaliger, in his notes on the Chronicon of, 
Euſebius proves, that the Greek letters, and thoſe of 
the Latin alphabet formed from them, derive their ori- 
ginat from the antient Phoenician letters, which are e 
me with the Samaritan, and were us d by the: Jews. be- 


bre the Babyloniſh captivity. Cadmus carried only ſixteen 


lettersf into Greece; eight others being added-aftexyards,.. 


(k)-A, M. 2448. 00 A. M. 2830. (w) A. AI. 
(n) A. M. 2549 | 17 2 
The reader may conſult, on this ſubject; eo Yarmed ſera 


of the academy of inſcriptions. 
e The ſixteen letters brouglit neee 
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74 The HrsTory of the 
I return to the Hiſtory of the Egyptian kings, og, 
2 hereafter rank in the ſame order with Herodotus. 
(0) PHzrON ſucceeded Seſoſtris in his kingdom, but 


not in his glory, (p) Hetodotus relates but one action of | 


his, which ſhews how greatly he had degenerated 


the religious ſentiments of his father. In an extraordi- 


nary inundation of the Nile, which exceeded eighteen cu- 
bits, this prince enrag'd at the wild havock which was 
made by ĩt, threw a javelin at the river, as if he intended 


thereby to chaſtiſe its inſolence; but was himſelf immedĩi- 
| ately puniſhed for his impiety, if the Auen 732 be cre · 
» — with the loſs of ſight. © 


(q) ProTEvs. * He was of Memphis, whets! in He- 
ener s time, his temple was ſtill ſtanding, in which was a 
chapel dedicated to Venus the Stranger. It is conjettur'd 
that this Venus was Helen, 'For, in the reign of this mon- 


arch, Paris the Trojan, returning home with Helen whom | 


he had ſtola, was drove by a ſtorm into one of the mouths 
_ Nile, called the'Canopic ; and from thence was con- 


(e) A. M. 2547, Jet. I. C. 1457: (p) Herod. l. i. e. _—_ 
Diod. 1.3. p. 54. (4) A. rH Bag wks 
c. 112, 120. 3 
7.4. „ ne palamedes, at the of Thot: 
j. e. aprards'ef wer baed aa fifty yeats lower thin © us 


ded the four following, , &, 9, x; tad Simons log iv ae 


invented the four others, namely u, ; þ, F. 


I don't think m el oblign to.cnter here inte a diſcuſſion, which 
would be attended with very perplexing difficulties, ſhould I pretend 
to reconcile the ſeries or merten of of the kings as given by Herodo- 
tus, with the opinion of archbiſhop Uſher. This laſt ſuppo with a 
many other learned men, that Seſoftris is the ſon of that 
who was drowned in the Red-ſea, whoſe muſt conſequent- 
12 begun in — — of the world 2513, an e till the 
year 2547, ſinee it — rs. Should we allow 
years to the reign of Pheron would ſtill be an in 


of above two hundred years between — and Proteus, who, ac- 


cording to Herodotus, ſucceeded immediately the firſt ; ſince Proteus 
liv'd at the time of the ſiege of Troy, which, accofding to Uſher, was 
taken An, Mun. 2820. I know act whether fits almateotel Ghince on 
the Egyptian kings after Seſoſtris, was owing to his ſenſe of this diffi- 


9 1 ſuppoſe a long interval to have been between Pheron and 


roteus ; accordingly Diodorus (I. cliv.) fills it up with a many 
kings ; wn ban nt be Se pee Fe blog; 
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anden enen en Mampdia, milo repronehed highs in the 
ſtrongeſt terms for his baſe perſidy and guilt, in ſtealing the 


wife of his hoſt, and with her all the effects in his houſe. 
He added, that the only teaſon why be did not paniſh him 


with death (as his crime deſerved) was, becauſe the Egyptians 
did not care to imbtue their hands in the blood of ſtran · 


gers: That he would keep Helen with all the riches chat 
were brought with her, in order to veſtore them do their 
ene wr That as for himſelf (Paris) he taut either quit 


dominions in three days, or expect. to be treated as an 


enemy. The king's order was obeyed. Paris continued 


his voyage, and arriyed at Troy, whithes, he was cloſely 
purſued. dy the Grecian army. The Greeks ſummoned 


the Trojans to ſurtender, Helen, and, with ber, alb che 
treaſures of which ber huſband had been plunde red. The 


Trojans anſwer d chat neither Helen, nor her treaſures, 
were in their city, And indeed was it at all likely, 


ſays Herodotus, that Priam, who was ſo wiſe an old prince, 


ſhould chuſe to ſee his children and country deſtroyed be · 
fore his eyes, rather than give the Greeks the juſt and 


reaſonable ſatisfaction they deſired ? But ĩt was to no pur- 


poſe for tem to affirm with an gnth, tha Helen wes bot 
ip, their city che Greeks, being -firmly ,perfuaded! that 


they were trifled with, perſiſted obſlinately in their. unbe⸗ 


lick, The- Peity, continues the ſame. hiſtorian, being re- 
ſalved chat the. Trojans, by the total deſtruction of dels 


city, ſhould teach the affrighted world this leſſonꝰ: I 


GREAT CAIMES ARE ATTENDED WITH AS GREAT 
AND. SIGNAL PUNISHMENTS, FROM THE OFFENDED 
60D$,;Menelaus, in his return from Troy, call d at the 


court of king Proteus, who. reſtored; him Helen, with all 


her treaſure : Herodotus proves,.; from ſore paflages: in 
Homer, that the voyage of Paris (o Fg. ee rr 
known to this poet. 

| 1 The A built by this. ke. 
who was the richeſt of all his predeceſſors, and his deſcent 


n. 2 
Tor Srv, et 4 4dr} ye; 5 +47 


76 Te ft: $TORY of the 
into hell, as they are related by (x) Herodotiis, have 19 
much the air of romance coma greenery N ja 6 
mention here. 10 7 lie 2a lt. o 21,40 au, 
Till the reign of this king, 83 ſome ſhad- 
ow. at leaſt, of juſtice and moderation, in Egypt; but in 
the two following reigns, violenos and cruelty cheir 
fecit adi Laie di qd biugw ad 380 L; £193} 
Ut () cas ant Covanonus., Theſe twoprinced, who 
wefe truly brothers by the fimilltude of rHeirl miatitiers, 
ſeem to have ſtrove which of them thould diſtin gun hit 
ſelf moſt, by a barefac'd impiety towards the gods, uh 4 
barbarous inhumanity to men. reige d fifty years; 
and his brother Cephrenus fifty fix years aſtet him; T 
kept che temples ſhut dutiog the whole time of their 16 
reigns j and forbid the offering of ſacrifices" under the fel 
vereſt penalties. On the other hand, they'oppfreſſed their 
ſubjects by employing them in the moſt grie vous and uſeleſs , _. 
works; -anddacrificed the IV of numberleſs mulritudes . Ve 
£ _ —* eftties; merely to gratify a ſenſeleſs ambition, immortaliz · 
ing their names by ediſices of an enormous magnitude, and 
a boundleſs expebce. It is remarkable, that choſe ſtately 
pyramids, wich have fo long been the alUmiration of he 
whole world, were the (effect of ens religion! and mird 
leſs eruelty of thoſe princes.” ee nig 7 yodr 
(1) Mrerainvs."Helwas che: ſon of Cheops; bit of 4 
racte r oppoſiteto that of his father. Bo fit from walk 


cha 
ing in his ſteps, he deteſted his conduct, and purſued quite 
different meaſures,” He again opened the temples of the 
gods, reſtored the ſacrifices, did all that lay in his power 
to comfort his ſubjects; and make them forget their paſt 
miſeries; and believ d himſelf ſet over them for te bthet 
purpoſe but te exerciſe juſtice, and to male them taſte all 

the bleſſings of an equitable-and peaceful adminiſtration: 
He heard their complaints, dryed theit tears, "eaſed theit 
miſery; and thought himſelf hot ſo much the maſtet as the 
father of his people. This procured him the love of ther 


A t rar; 134. ( Herod, E476 u 1b. Dod. . . | 
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all. Egypt relounded with — ter axne come 
manded veneration in all places. 

Ove would naturally have concluded. — 
and humane a conduct, mult have drawn down on Myee : 
rigus the protection of the gods, But ĩt happen d far other · 
wife. His miafortunes began from the death of a darling 
and aaly daughter, in whom his whole felicity conſiſted. 
He ordered enrdmaty honours to be paid to her me · 
mory, Which were ſtill continued; in Herodotus 3 time. 
This diſlorian informs vs, that in the dae of Sais, exquilite 
edours were: burat, in the day - ume, at the tomb of this 
princeſs ; and that it was illuminated with a lamp by uight. 

He was told by an oracle, that his reign would continue 
but ſeven years. And as he complained. of this to the gads, 
ia enquixing the reaſon, why ſo long and proſperous a-reign 
bad been indulged; his father and uncle, who were equally 
eruel and impious; whilſt his own, which he had endeavour» 
ed ſo carefully to rencder as equitable and mild as it was poſ- 
ſible for him to do, ſnould be ſo ſhort and untiappy;'he was 
anſwered, that theſe were the very cauſes of it, it being the 
vill al. the gods, to oppreſs and afflit Egypt, during the 
ſpace of 1 50 yeats, as & puniſhment ſt its erimes; and 
that his reign, which was appointed lilee thoſe of the pre · 
cediag monarchs to be of fifty years continuance, was 
ſhortened; on aceount of his tog great lemty. Mycerinus 
lkewiſe built a pyramid, nb 
i. that of his fa tler. 

lu) As rens. He e the hex ae dy 
nee without: givitg the | 
dead body. of his father: by wa of ſecurity for iii The 
law added, that in caſe. the ſon took no care ta redeem his 
father's body, by reſtoring the loan, both himſelf and his 
children ſhoald be deprived far ever of the rights of ſepulture. 

He valued himſelf for having ſurpaſſed all his predeceſ- 
ſors, by the building a pyramid of brick, more magnifigent, 
if this king was to be credited, than any hitherto ſeen, 
The. following inſcription, by its founder's order, was en- 
graved, upon. it, COMPARE. ME. NOT MATH Nane 


(u) Herod. I. l. e. 136. A 1 ils bes old 
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main an interval of near three hundred years, to the reign 


mirriage to Solomon king of Iſrael 5 who received her in 


BUILT OF 'STONEj- WHICH 1 As MUCH” EXCELL As 
JuriTER DOES ALL THE OTHER GoDs ®, JJ. 

If we ſuppoſe the fix preceding reigns (the exact FRO 
tion of ſome of which is not fixed by Herodotus) to have 
eontinued one hundred and ſeventy years, there will re- 


of Sabachus the Ethiopian. In this interval 1 ſhall 2 
few circumſtances related in holy ſeripture. ; 
(*) Pran&on, king of Egypt, gives — in 


chat part of Jeruſalem, called the city of e till 1 
had built her a palace, 

sSrsacn or Shiſhak; otherwiſe called Seſonchis, 

(z) It was to him that Jeroboam fled, to avoid tis 
— Scion, who intended wo kill him. He abode in 
Egypt till Solomon's death, and then returned to Jeruſa- 
lem, when, putting himſelf at the head of the rebels, he 
won from Rehoboam the ſon of Solomon, den tribes, over 
whogs-he declared himſelf king, 

This Seſach, in the fifth year of the reign of Rehoboam, | 
—— Jeruſalem, becauſe the Jews had tragſxẽſſ- 
ed againſt the Lord. (a) He came with twelve hundred 
ehariots of war, and ſixty thoufand horſe; He hadbrougnt 
numberleſs multitudes of people, who were all F Lybians, 
Troglodytes, and Ethiopians. He ſeized upon all the 
ſtrongeſt cities of Judah, and advanced as fat as Jeruſalem. 
Then the king, and the princes of Iſrael, having humbled 
themſelves and a(ked the protection of the God of Iſrael; 
he told them, by his prophet Shemaiah, that he would not, 
becauſe they humbled themſelves, deſtroy them all as they 
had deſerved; enen 


(* Kings in. 2, A. M. 2991. Ant. J. C. 1013. 
(2) 1 Kings xi. 40. and c. xii. A. M. 3026. Ant. J. C. 978. 
- (a) 2 Chron. xii. r---9. A. M. 3033. Ant. J. C. 971. 


* The' remainder of the inſcription, as we find it in Herodotus is 
for men plunging long poles down to the bottom of the lake, drew 
bricks (aA Ne — out of the mud which ſtuck to them, and 

ve me, this form. 

1 The Engliſh verſion of the Bible (ay The Lubims, the Suke 
kiims, and the Ethiopians,,.. Fs 


„6e 
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in order that they might know the difference of his ſervice, 
and the ſervice of s kingdoms of the F country. Seſach 
retired from Jeruſalem, after having plundered the trea- 
ſures of the houſe of the Lord, and of the king's houſe; 
he carried off every thing with him, and even alſo the three 
* ſhields of gold which Solomon had made. 

(b) Zzran, king of Ethiopia, and doubtleſs of Egypt 
at the ſame time, made war upon Aſa king of Judah. His 
army conſiſted of a million of men, and three hundred 
chariots of war. Aſa marched againſt him, and drawing 
up his army in order of battle, in fall reliance on the God 


whom he ſerved: © Lord, ſays he, it is nothing with thee 


eto help whether with many or with them that have no 
© power, Help us, O Lord our God, for wereſt on thee, 
6 and in thy name we go againſt this multitude ; O Lord, 
© thou art our God, let not man prevail againſt thee.” 
A prayer offered up with ſuch ſtrong faith was heard. 
God ſtruck the Ethiopians with terror; they fled; and all 
were uT bly defeated, hang: defrojed. bye the 
Lord an re his hoſt. | 
(e) Anvyms. He was blind, and under his reign 
 -SaBaciys, king of Ethiopia, being encouraged by an 
oracle, en Egypt with a numerous army, and poſſeſſed 


' himſelf oft. He reigned with great clemency and juſtice. 


Laſteadgfpur#dg to death ſuch criminals, as had beenſen- 
tenced do die by the j he made them repair the cau- 
ſeys, on Which the reſpeMve cities, to which they belonged, 
were ſituated,” He built ſeveral magnificent temples, and 
among the reſt, one in the city of Bubaſte, of which He- 
rodotus gives a long and clegant deſcription; After a reign 
of fifty years, which was the time appointed by the oracle, 
he retired voluntarily to his old kingdom of Ethiopia; and 
left the throne of Egypt to Anyſis, who, during this time, 
had concealed himſelf in the fens. (d) It is believed that 
this. Sabachus was the ſame with SO, whoſe aid was im- 

(b) 2 Chron. xiv. 9---13. A. M. 3063. Ant. J. C. 747. | 

(e) Herod. I. ii. cap, 137. Diod. I. i. p. 59. | 

; (4). 4 Reg. xvii- 47 A. M. 3270. Ant. J. C. 223. 

+ Or, of the kingdoms of the earth. 

Vor. I. L 
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plored by Hoſhea king of Iſrael, againſt Shalmanaſer king 


of Aſſyria. 
SETHON, He reigned fourteen years. f 


(e) He is the ſame with Sevechus, the ſon of Sabacon or 


| dual che Ethiopian, who reigned ſo long over Egypt. This 
prince, ſo far from diſcharging the functions of a king, 
was ambitious of thoſe of a prieſt; he cauſing himſelf to be 


_ © conſecrated high-prieſtof Vulcan. Abandoning himſelf en- 


tirely to ſuperſtition, he neglected to de fend his xingdom 

by force of arms; paying no regard to military men, from 

a firm n that he ſhould never have occaſion for 

their aſſiſtance; he therefore was ſo far from endeav ouring 

to gain their affections, that he deprived them of their 
privileges, and even diſpoſſeſſed them of ſuch lands, as 

bis er had given them. 


He was Toon made ſenſible of their 99 in a war. 


that broke out ſuddenly, and from whichyhe delivered him- 
{elf ſolely by a miraculous protection, if Herodotus may 
be credited, avho intermixes his account of this war, with 
a great many fabulous particulars. Sennatherib (ſo Hero- 
dotus calls this prince) king of the Arabians and Aſſyrians, 
having entered Egypt with a numerous army; the Egyptian 
officers and ſoldiers refuſed to march againſt him. The 
high-prieſt of Vulcan, being thus reduced to. che greateſt 
extremity, had recourſe” to his who bid him not de- 
ſpond, but march couragiouſiy LL the 'enemy with the 
few ſoldiers he could raiſe, * obeyed" the god. A 
ſmall numbet of merchants, artificers, and others who were 
the dregs of the populace, joined him; and with this hand- 
ful of men, he marched to peluſium where Sennacherib 
had pitched his camp. The night following, a prodigious 
multitude of rats entered the enemy's camp, and-gnawing 
to pieces all their bow-ſtrings and the thongs of their ſhields, 

rendered them incapable of making the leaſt defence, 
Being diſarmed in this manner, they were obliged to fly; 
and they retreated with the loſs of a great part of their for- 
ces. Sethon, when he returned home, ordered a ſtatue of 


himſelf to be ſet up.in the temple of Vulcan, holding i in 


(e) A. M. 3285, Ant. J. C. 779. 
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Kis right hand a rat, and theſe words iſſuing. out of his 


mouth, LET THE MAN WHO BEHOLDS ME LEARN TO 
REVERENCE THE GODS ®, 


It is very obvious that this ſtory, as related here * ; 


Herodotus, is an alteration of that which is told in the 


ſecond book of Kings. (f) We there ſee, that Sennacherib 
king of the Aſſyrians, having ſubdued all the neighbouring 
nations, and ſeized upon all the cities of Judah, reſolved 
to beſiege Hezekiah in Jeruſalem his capital city. The 
miniſters of this holy king, in ſpight of his oppoſition and 
the remonſtrances of the prophet Iſaiah, who promiſed 

in God's name, a ſure and certain protection, provided gltey 
would truſt in him only, ſent ſecretly to the Egyptians and 
Ethiopians for ſuccour, Their armies being united, match - 
£d to the relief of Jeruſalem at the. time appointed, and 
were met and vanquiſhed by the Aſſyrian in a pitched battle. 
He purſued them into Egypt, and entirely laid waſte the 


country. At his return from thence, the. very night before 


he was to have given a general aſſault to Jeruſalem, which 
then ſeemed loſt to all hopes, the deſtroying: angel made 
dreadful havock in the camp of the Aſſyrians; deſttoyed an 
hundred fourſcore and five thouſand men by fire and fword;; 
and provedevidently, that they had great reaſon to rely, as 
Hezekiah had done, on the promiſe of the God-of iſrael. 
This is the real fact. But as it was no ways honourable 


to che Egypuans, they endeavoured to turn it to their own 


advantage, by diſguiſimg and corrupting the circumſtances of 


it. Nevertheleſs the footſteps of this hiftory, tho? ſo much 
defaced, ought yet to be highly valued, as coming from an 


' hiſtorian of ſo great antiquity and authority as Herodotus, 


The prophet Iſaiah had foretold, at ſtveral times, that 
this expedition of the Egyptians, which had been concert- 


— 


ed; ſeemingly, with ſack prudence, conducted with the 


greateſt ſcill, and in which che forces of two powerful em- 


pires were united, in order to relieve the ſeus, would 

not only be of no ſervice to Jeruſalem, but even deſtruc · 

tive to Egypt Were whoſe ſtrongeſt cities would i 
(f ) Chap, xvii. 1 
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and its inhabitants of all ages and ſexes led into captivi- 
ty. See the 18th, 19th, z0th, zoth, 31ſt, e, * 


of the ſecond book of Kings. 


It was doubtlefs in this period, that the e famous 
city No-Amon “ ſpoken of by the prophet Nahum, happen- 
ed. That prophet ſays, (g) that /he was carried away--- 
that her young children were daſhed in pieces at the top of 


all the flreets---that the enemy caſt lots for her honourable 


men, and that all her great men were bound in chains. 


He obſerves, that all theſe misfortunes befel that city, when 
Egypt and Ethiopia were her ftrength; which ſeems to 
refer clearly enough to the time of which we are here ſpeak- 
ing, when Tharaca and Sethon had united their forces. 
However, this opinion is not without ſome difficulties, 
and is contradicted by ſome learned men. It ſuffices for 
me, to have hinted it to the reader. 

(h) Till the reign of Sethon, che Egyptian diele com- 
puted three hundred and forty-one generations of men; 
which make eleven thouſand three hundred and Forty years; 


allowing three generations to an hundred years. They count- 
ed the like number of prieſts and kings. The latter, whether 


gods or men, had ſucceeded one another without inter ruption. 
under the name of Piromis, an Egyptian word ſignifying good 
and virtuous. The Egyptian prieſts ſhew'd Herodotus three 


hundred and forty- one wooden coloſſal ſtatues of theſe Pi- 


romis, all ranged in order in a great hall. Such was the folly 


of the Egyptians, tolofe themſelves as it were, in a remote 


antihuity to which no other people pretended, - 
(i) TuaxAcA. He it was who joined Sethon, with an 


Ethiopian army, to. relieve Jeruſalem. After the death of 


Sethon, who had ſat fourteen years on the-throge, Tha- 


(g) ch. M. 8, 10. * (b) Herod, I. 5. cap. 142. () A.M. 3199. 
Fur, J.C. 705. Afric. apud Syncel. p. 714. 
a 4. city Alexandria, to which the Hebrew 
of No- Amon; becauſe Alexandria was afterwards 
Pult in he place where this ſtood. Dean Pridcaux, after Bochart, 
.thioks that it was Thebes ſurnamed Pioſpols. Indecd, the Egyp- 
"tian Amon is the fame with Jupiter. But Thebes is not the place 
where Alexandria was ſince built. Perhaps Garg was another city 
— wy AY NIE 
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raca aſcended it, and reigned eighteen years. He was the 
uy Ethiopian kigg who reigned in Egypt. 

After his death, the Egyptians, not being able to agree 
ont the fucceſſion, were two years in a ſtate of anarchy, 
during which there were great diſorders and confuſions a- 
mong Wen” + 

| TWELVE KINGS. 

(c) At laſt, twelve of the principal noblemen, conſpir- 
ing together, ſeized upon the kingdom, and divided it into 
ſo many parts. Tt was agreed by them, that each ſhould 
govern his own diſtri with equal power and authority, 
and that no one ſhould attempt to invade or ſeize the do- 
minions of another, They thought it neceſſary to make 
this agreement, and to bind it with the moſt dreadful oaths, 
to elude the prediction of an oracle, which had foretold, 
that he among them who ſhould offer his libation to Vulcan 
out of a brazen bowl, ſhonld gain the ſovereignty of Egypt. 
They reigned together fifteen years in the utmoſt harmony: 
and to leave i famous monument of their concord to poſte - 
rity, they jointly, and at a common expence, built the fa- 
mous labyrinth, which was a pile of building conſiſting of 
twelve large palaces, with as many edifices under ground as 
appear'd above it. I have ſpoke elſewhere of this labyrinth. 

One day, as the twelve kings were aſſiſting at a ſolemn 
and periodical ſacrifice offered in the temple of vulcan; the 
prieſts, having preſented each of them a golden bow! for 
the libation, one was wanting; when * Pſammetichus, 
without any deſign, ſupplied the want of this bowl, with 
his bra zen helmet (for each wore one) and with it perform- 
ed the ceremony of the libation. This accident ſtruck the 
reſt of the kings, and recalled to their memory the predicti- 
on of . above mentioned. They thought it there- 
fore neceſſary to ſecure themſelves from his attempts, 
and therefore, with one conſent, baniſhed him into the 
fenoy parts of Egypt. 

After Pſammetichus had paſſed ſome years there, wait- 
60 K. M. 3319. Ant. J. C. 685. Herod, 7 1474 182. 


Diod. J. i. p. 59. 
« 2 Ke was one of the twelve. 20] 
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ding a favourable opportunity to revenge himſelf for. the 
affront which had been put upon him; a courier, brought 
him advice, that brazen men were landed in Egypt. Theſe 
were Grecian ſoldiers, Carians and Ionians, who had been 
caſt upon Egypt by a ſtorm; and were completely covered 
with helmets, cuiraſſes — other arms of braſs. , Pſam- 
metichus immediately called to mind che oracle, which 
had anſwered him, that he ſhould be ſuccoured by brazen 
men from the ſca-coaſt. He did not doubt but the pres 
diction was now fulſilled. He therefore made à league 
with theſe ſtrangers; engaged them with great promiſes 
to ſtay with him; privately levied other forces; put theſe 
Greeks at their head; when giving battle to the eleven 
kings, he deſated Wen and remained ſole poſſeſſor of Egypt. 

PsaunErTichus. (I) As this prince owed his preſer · 
vation to the Ionians and Carians, he ſettled them in Egypt 
(from which all foreigners, hitherto had heen excluded) 
and, by aſſigning them ſufficient lands and fixed revenues; 
he made them forget their native country. By bis order, 
Egyptian children were put under their care, to learn the 
Greek tongue ; and on this occaſion, and by this means, 
the Egyptians began to have à correſpondence with the 
Greeks ; and from that Ara, the Egyptian hiſtory, which 
till then bad been intermixed with pompous fables, by 
the artifice of the prieſts, begins, according to een, 
to ſpeak withygreater truth and certaintix. 

As ſoon as Pſammetichus was ſettled. on the an 
he engaged in war againſt the king of Aſſyria, on account 
of the limits of the two empires. This war Was of long 
continuance. Ever fince Syria had been conquered by the 
Aſſyrians, Paleſtine, being the only country that ſeparut- 
ed the two kingdoms, was the ſubject of continual diſcord; 
as afterwards between the Ptolemies and the Seleucidae. 
They were eternally contending for it; and it was alter- 
nately won by the ſtronger, Pſammetichus, ſeeing him - 


ſelf the peaceable poſſeſſor of all Egypt, and having re- 


ſtored the antient form of government }, thought it high 


(0 A. M. 3334- Ant. J. C. 670. Herod. I. A. c. 153, 154. * 
* This revolution happened about ſeven years after the captivity 
of Manaſſeh king of Judas. 
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time for him to look to his frontiers; and to ſecure 
them againſt the Aſſyrian, his neighbour, whoſe power 
increaſed, daily, For 'thas: purpoſe he entered ner at 
the head of an army. See 105. 3 
Perhaps we are to refar. to the — — * 
an incident related by (m) Diodorus: That the Egyptians, 
provoked to ſee the Greeks. poſted on the right, wing by 
the king himſelf in preference to them, itted the ſervice; 
they being upwards of two hundred men, aud re- 
tired into Ethiopia, where . met 2 advantages 
ous ſettlement. e r 092; Jour 
(n) Be this as it will, Plammerichus —— Paleſtino, 
where his career was ſtopped by Azotus, one of the prin- 
Cipal cities of the country, which gave him ſo much trouble, 
that he was forced to behiege i it twenty nine years, before 
he could take it. This is the erer mi, 


| 
| 
ancient hiſtory, 1 5 _ of 
| This 004 ee enn of the Gov pia cities Ge 
, Philiſtines. The Egyptians, having ſeized it ſome time bo- 
: fore, had fortifiedit with ſuch care, that it was their ſtrong- 
, eſt bulwark on that fide. Nor could Sennacherib enter Egypt, 
5 till he had firſt made himſelf maſter of this city, which 
\ was taken by Tartan, one of his generals. (o) The Aſ- 
y ſyrians had poſſeſs d it hitherto ; and it, was not till after 
4 the long ſiege juſt now mentioned, that Egypt recovered ir, 
: In this period, the Seythians leaving the banks of the 
5 Palus Maeotis, made an inroad into Media, defeated — 
* axares the king of that country, and laid waſte all Upper 
· Alia, of which they kept poſſeſpon during twenty eight 
0 years. They puſhed their cqueſts in Syria, as far as to 
= dhe · frontiets of Egypt. But Pſammetichus marching! out 
15 to meet them, prevailed: ſo far, by his preſents and intred- 
e. ties, that they advanced no farther; and by that means 
r- delivered his kingdom from theſe dangerous enemies. 
n= (p) Till his reignꝭ the Egyptians had imagined themſelves 
e- to be the moſt antient nation upon earth. Pſammetichus 
oh was deſirous to proye this himſelf, and he employed a yery 


t „ (m)-Lib, 4. pd S-) Nod. e. 49 ye (%) I. xx. 1. Herod, 
ity ki. e. 105. (p) Herod, I. ü, c. 2, 3. 
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extraordinary experiment for 2 purpoſe; he command- 
ed (if we may credit the relation) two children, newly 
born of poor parents, to be brought up in the country in 
a hovel, that was to be kept continually ſhut. They were 
committed to the care of ſhepherd, (others ſay, of nurſes, 
whoſe tongues were cut out) who was to feed them with 
the milk of goats ; and was commanded not to ſuffer any 
perſon to enter into this hut, nor himſelf to ſpeak even a 
fingle word in the hearing of theſe children. At the ex- 
piration of two. years, as the ſhepherd was one day com- 
ing into the hut, to feed theſe children, they both cried 
out, with hands extended towards their folter-father, beckos 
beckos, The thepherd ſurpriz'd to hear a language that 
was quite new to him, but which they repeated frequent- 
ly afterwards, ſent advice of this to the king, who order- 
ed the children to be brought before him, in order that 
he himſelf might be witneſs to the truth of what wis told 
him; and accordingly both of them began in bis preſence, 
to — out the ſounds above mentioned. Nothing now 
was wanting but to enquire what nation it was that uſed 
this word; and it was found, that the Phrygians called 
bread by this name. From this time they were allowed the 
honour of antiquity, or rather of priority, which the Egyp- 
Bans themſelves, notwithſtanding their jealouſy of it, and 
the many ages they had poſſeſſed this glory, were oblig- 
ed to reſign to them, As goats were brought to theſe child. 
ren, in order that they might feed upon their milk, and 
hiſtorians do not ſay that they were deaf; ſome are of o- 
pinion, that they might have learnt the — bel, or bek- 
2 by mimicking the cry of thoſe creatures. 
Pſammetichus died in the 24th- year of Joſias king o& 
Judah, and was ſucceeded by his ſon. Nechao;-'/ 
 *Nzcnao, (q)'This prince is prope called in ſerip 
ture Pharaoh-N 
He attem join the Nile to ** Red-Son, by cut · 
Ung a canal Mom the one to the other. They are * 


(4) A. M. 3388. Ant. J. C. 616. Herod. 1. i. c. 158. w 
Ae is called Necho in the Engliſtiverſion of the ſcriptures = 
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rated at the diſtance of at leaſt a thouſand ſtadia *. After 
an hundred and twenty thouſand workmen had loſt their 
lives in this attempt, Nechao was obliged to deſiſt, The 
oratle which had been conſulted by him, having anſwer- 
ed, that this new canal wouldopen a paſſage to the Barbari- 
ans, (for ſo the Egyptians called all other nations) to in- 
vade Egypt. . 

(r) Nechao was more ſucceſsful in another enterprize. 
Skilful Phoenician mariners, whom he had taken into his 
ſervice, having failed out of the Red-Sea to diſcover the 
coaſts of Afric, went ſucceſsfully round them; and the 
third year after their ſetting out, returned to Egypt through 
the Straits of Gibraltar. This was a very extraordinary 
voyage, in an age when the compaſs was not known. It 


was made twenty one centuries before Vaſco de Gama,' a 


Portugueſe (by diſcovering the Cape of Good Hope, in the 
year 1497) found out the very ſame way to fail to the 
Indies, by which theſe Phoenicians per from thence 
into the Mediterranean, 

(s) The Babylonians and Medes een deſtroyed Nine- 
veh, and with it the empire of the Aſſyrians, were thereby 
become ſo formidable, that they drew upon themfelves the 
jealouſy of all their neighbours. Nechao, alarmed at the 
danger, advanced to the Euphrates, at the head of a power- 
ful army, in order to check their progreſs. Johah, king of 
Judah, fo famous for his uncommon — obſerving that 


he took his rout through Judea, reſolved to oppoſe his paf- 


ſage. With this view, he raifed all the forces of his ki 
dom, and poſted himſelf in the valley of Megiddo (a ci 
on this fide Jordan, belonging to the tribe of Manaſſeh, 
and called Magdolus by Herodotus), Neacho informed 
him by a herald, that his enterprize was not deſigned a- 
gainſt him; that he had other enemies in view, and that he 


hadundertook this war, in the name: of God, who was with 


(r) Herod. I. iv. c. 42. (s) Joſeph. Anti. I. X. e. 6. . 
Kings xxiil. 29, 30. 3 Chron, xxxv. 20-25. 

Allowing 625 feet (or 125 geometrical paces) to each ſtadium, 
the diſtance will be 118 Fngliſh miles, and a little above one third of a 
mile. Herodotus ſays, that this deſign was ee Put in execu- 
tion by Darius the Perſian, B. il. c. 138. 
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him; that for this reaſon he adviſed Joſiah not to-concera 
himſelf with this war, for fear leſt it otherwiſe ſhould turn 
to his diſadvantage. - However, Joſiah was not moved by 
theſe reaſons: he was ſenſible that the bare march of ſo 
powerful an army through Judea, would entirely ruin it. 


And beſides, he feared that the victor, after the defeat of 


the Babylonians, would fall upon him, and diſpoſſeſs him of 
part of his dominions, He therefore marched to engage 
Nechao; and was not only overthrown by him, but unfor- 
tunately received a wound, of which he died at Jeruſalem, 
whither he had ordered himſelf to be carried. 

Nechao animated by this victory, continued his march, 
and advanced towards the Euphrates, He defeated the 
Babylonians ; took Carchenuth, a large city in that coun- 
try; and ſecuring to himſelf the poſſeſſion of it, by a ſtrong 
garriſon, returned to his own kingdom, after having dem 
abſent three months from it. 

[t) Being informed in his march homeward, that v 
had cauſed himſelf to be proclaimed king at Jeruſalem, 
Without firſt aſking his conſent; he commanded him to meet 
bim at Riblah in Syria. The;unhappy prince was bo ſooner 
arrived there, but he was put in chains by Nechao's order, 
and ſent priſoner to Egypt, where he died. From thence, 
purſuing his march, he came to Jeruſalem, where he 


gave the ſcepter to Eliakim (called by him Jehoiakim) 


another of Joſiah's ſons, in the room of his brother; and 

impoſed an annual tribute on the land, of an hundred ta- 
leats of filver, and one talent of gold *. This being done, 
he returned in triumph to Egypt. 

(u) Herodotus, mentioning this king's expedition, and 
the victory gained by him at + Magdolus, (as he calls it) 
n. that he afterwards took the city Cadytis, which he 


tt) 4 Reg. xx. 3 3, 35. 2 Paral. xxxvi; 1, 4. (u) Lib. fi. c. 189. 
he Hebrew'filver talent, according to Dr. Cumberland, is 
11 8. 10d. 2 f. fo that 100 talents. Engliſh money, 
makkeeeeeeeaa 353591. os. 6d. 
The gold talent, according to the ſame, 5055. 15s. 7d. 2f. 


The amount of the whole tribute - - 161 63S. 1 d. f. 
+ Megiddo, +: 6 3 | 2 
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repreſents as ſituated in the mountains of Paleſtine, and e- 
qual in extent to Sardis, the capital at that time, not only | 
af Lydia, but of all Afia Minor: This deſcription can ſuit [ 
only Jeruſalem, which was ſituated in the manner above - 
deſcribed, and was then the only city in thoſe parts that [| 
could be compared to Sardis. It appears beſides from 
ſcripture, that Nechao, after his victory, won this capital 
of Judea : for he was there in perſon, when he-gave the 

crown to Jehoiakim. The very name Cadytis, which in 

| Hebrew ſignifies the Holy, points clearly to the city of 

Jeruſalem, as is proved by the learned Dean Prideaux T. 

( ) Nabopolaſſar, king of Babylon, obſerving that fince 

the taking of Carchemift-by Nechao, all Syria and Paleſtine 

had ſhaken off their allegiance to him; and that his years 

and infirmities would not permit him to march againſt the 

rebels in perſon, he therefore aſſociated his ſon Nabucho- 

donoſor, or Nebuchadnezzar with him in the empire, and 

ſent him at the head of an army into thoſe countries. (y) This 

young prince vanquiſhed the army of Nechao near the river 

Euphrates, recovered Carchemiſh, and reduced the revolt- 

ed provinces to their allegiance, as (2) Jeremiah had fore- 

told. Thus he diſpoſſeſſed the Egyptians of all that belonged 

to them, from the * little (a) river of Egypt to the Eu- 

1 which comprehended all Syria and Paleſtine, 


wi 5 ru. 


- (8) A.M. 3397. Ant. J. C. = — Jer. xIvi. a, etc. 

(2) 2 Kings xxiv. 7, (a) A rivo Ægypti. 

+ From. the time that Solomon, — — * 
Jeruſalem the common place of worſhip to all Iſrael, it was diſtin- 
guiſhed from the reſt of the cities by the epithet Holy, and in the Old 
Teſtament was called Air Hakkodeſh, i. e. the city of holineſs, or 
the holy city. It bore this title upon the coins, and the ſhekel was in- 
ſcribed Jeruſalem Keduſha, i. e. Jeruſalem the holy. At length Je- 
rafalem, for b ſake, was omitted, and only Keduſha reſerved. 
The Syriac being the prevailing language in Herodotus's time, Ke- 
Cuſha, — in that dialect ot ſh into th, was made Kedutha; 
and Herodotus giving it a Greek termination, it was writ Kadvrig or 
Cadytis. - Prideaux's Connection of the Old and New Teſtament, 
Vol. 1. Part 1. p. 80, 81. 8vo. Edit. 

* This little river of Egypt, ſo often mentioned in ſcripture, as the 
boy of Paleſtine towards t. way not the Nile, but a ſmall 
river, running thro? the de , betwixt thoſe two na- 

g tions, was antiencly the common boundary of both, S0 far the land, 
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Nechao dying after he had reigned ſixteen mou left 
the kingdom to his ſon 

Psammis. (a) His reign was but of fix years, and 
hiſtory has left us nothing memorable concerning him, 
except that he made an expedition into Ethiopia. 

It was'to this prince that the Eleans ſent a ſplendid em- 
baſly, after having inſtituted the Olympic games, They 


had eſtabliſhed the whole with ſuch care, and made ſuch 


excellent regulations, that, in their opinion, nothing ſeem- 


ed wanting to their perfection, and envy itſelf could not find. 


any fault with them. (b) However, they did not deſire ſo 
much to have the opinion, as to gain the approbation of the 
Egyptians, who were looked upon 
judicious people d world. Accordingly the king af- 
ſembled the ſages of his nation. Aſter all things had been 
heard which could be ſaid in favour of this inſtitution ; the 
Eleans were aſked, if the citizens and foreigners were ad- 
mitted indifferently to theſe games; to which anſwer was 
made, that they were open to every one. To this the 
Egyptian replied, that the rules of juſtice would have been 
more ſtrictly obſerved, had foreigners only been admitted 
to theſe combats; becauſe it was very difficult for the 


judges, in their award of the victory and the prize, not to 


be prejudiced in favour of their fellow- citizens. 


ArR1Es, (c) In ſcripture he is called Pharaoh-Hophra; . 


and, — his father Pfammis, rei . 
Fears. | 
During the firſt years of his reign, he was as happy as 
any of his predeceſſors, He carried his arms into Cyprus; 
beſieged the city of Sidon by ſea and land; tock it, and 
made himſelf maſter of all Phoenicia and Paleſtine, 

So rapid a ſucceſs elated his heart to a prodigious degree, 
and, as Herodotus informs us,  ſwell'd him with ſo much 
pride and infatuation, that he boaſted, it was not in the 


a) A.M. 3404. Ant. J. C. 600. Herod. I, e. 160. (b) c.160, 
(e) A. M. 3410. Ant. J. C. 594. Jerem. xliv. 30. Herod, I. ii. 
e. 161. Diod. I. ii. p. 72. 


which had been promiſed to the of Abraham, and divided 
among them by lot, extended. * 


the wiſeſt and moſt 
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power of the gods themſelves to dethrone him; ſo great 
was the idea he had formed to himſelf of the firm eſtabliſh- 
ment of his own power. It was with a view to theſe arro- 


gant conceits, that Ezekiel put the vain and impious words 


following into his mouth : (d) My river is mine own, 
and I have made it for myſelf, But the true God proved 
to him afterwards that he had a maſter, and that he was 
2 mere man; and he had threatened him long before, by 
his prophets, with all the calamities he was reſolved to 
bring upon him, in order to puniſh him for his pride. 
A little after Ophra had aſcended the throne, Zedeki- 
ah (e), king of Judah, ſent an embaſſy, and concluded a 
mutual alliance with him; and the year following, break- 
ing the oath of fidelity be had taken to the king of Baby- 
lon, he rebelled openly againſt him, f 
Notwithſtanding God had ſo often forbid his people, to 
have recourſe to Egypt, or put any confidence in the peo- 
ple of it; notwithſtanding the repeated calamities in which 
they had been involved, for their having relied on the E- 
gyptians, they ſtill thought this nation their moſt ſure re 
ſuge in danger; and accordingly could not forbear applying 
to it. This they had already done in the reign of the holy 
king Hezekiah ; and which gave occaſion to God's meſſage 
to his people by the mouth af his prophet Iſaiah (f). 
* Wo to them that go down to Egypt for help, and ſtay 
& on horfes and truſt in chariots, becauſe they are ma- 
te ny; but they look not unto the holy One of Iſrael, nei- 
ther ſeek the Lord. -The Egyptians are men and not 
* God, and their horſes fleſh, not ſpirit : when the Lord 
& ſhall ſtretch out his hand, both he that helpeth ſhall fall, 
© and he that is holpen mall Fall down, and they ſhall 
e fall together.“ But neither the prophet nor the king 
were heard; and nothing but the moſt fatal experience 
could open their eyes, and make them wy n the 
truth of God's threatenings. 

The Jews behaved in the very ſame manner on this oc- 
caſion. Zedekiah, notwithſtanding all the n 


a 3. (e) Eck. xvii. xs, (f) i. 3. 
Vor. I. M 
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of Jeremiah to the contrary, reſolved to conclude an als 
liance with the Egyptian monarch, who, puffed up with 
the ſucceſs of his arms, and confident that nothing could 
reſiſt his power, declared himſelf the protector of Iſrael, 
and promiſed to deliver it from the tyranny of Nabucho- 
donoſor. But God, offended that a mortal had thus dared 
to intrude himſelf into his place, expreſſed his mind to a+ 
vother prophet, as follows. (g) “ Son of man, ſet thy 
*© face againſt Pharaoh king of Egypt, and propheſy a- 
« gainſt him, and againſt all Egypt. Speak and ſay, Thus 
* faith the Lord God, Behold, Lam againſt thee, Pharaoh 
te king of Egypt, the great dragon that lieth in the midſt 
* of his rivers, which hath ſaid; My river is my own, and 
„ have made it for myſelf. But I will put hooks in thy 
« jaws, etc.” God, after comparing him to a reed, which 
breaks under the man who leans-upon it, and wounds his 
hand, adds, (h) Behold, I will bring a ſword upon thee, 
* and cut off man and beaſt out of thee ; the land of E- 
% gypt ſhall be deſolate, and they ſhall know that I am 
% the Lord, becauſe he hath ſaid, the river is mine, and 
5 have made it.” The ſame (i) prophet, in · ſeveral 
ſucceeding chapters, continues to foretel the calamitics 
with which Egypt was going to be overwhelmed. 

 Zedekiah was far from giving credit to theſe predictions. 
When he heard of the approach of the Egyptian army, and 
ſaw Nabuchodonoſor raiſe the ſiege of Jeruſalem, he fan- 
cied that his deliverance was compleated, and anticipated 
a triumph. His joy however was but of ſhort duration 
for the Egyptians ſeeing the Chaldeans advancing forward 


again; did not dare to encounter ſo numerous and well- 


diſciplin'd an army. (x) They therefore marched back into 
their own: country, and left the unfortunate Zedekiah ex- 


poſed to all the dangers of a war in which they themſelves 


had involved him. Nabuchodonoſor again fat down before 
JO took and burntit, as Jeremiah had propheſied. 


(8) Ezck. xxix, 2, 3,4: (h) xxix. 8,9. (i) ch. ix. 
Lux, XXXi, XXII. (k) A. M. 3416, Ant. J. C. ns Jer, 
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(i) Many years after, the chaſtiſements with which God 
had threatened Apries (Pharaoh Hophra) began to fall u- 


pon him. For the Cyrenians, a Greek colony, which had 


ſettled in Africa, between Lybia and Egypt, haviog ſeized 
upon, and divided among themſelves a great part of the 
country belonging to the Lybians ; forced theſe nations, who 
were thus diſpoſſeſſed by violence, to throw themſelves into 
the arms of this prince, and implore his protection. Imme - 
diately Apries ſent a mighty army into Lybia, to oppoſe the 
Cyrenian Greeks ; but this army being entirely defeated and 


almoſt cut to pieces; the Egypuans imagined that Apries 


had ſent it into Lybia, only to get it deſtroyed; and by that 
means, to attain the power of governing his ſubjects without 
check or controul. This reflexion prompted the Egyptians 
to ſhake off the yoke which had been laid on them by their 
prince, whom they now conſidered as their enemy. But A- 
pries, hearing of the rebellion, diſpatched Amaſis, one of his 


officers, to ſuppreſs it, and force the rebels to return to their 


allegiance. But the moment Amaſis began to make his ſpeech, 
they fixed a helmet upon his head, in token of the exalted 
dignity to which they intended to raiſe him, and proclaimed 
him king, Amaſis having accepted the crown, ſtaid with the 
mutineers, and confirmed them in their rebellion. 

Apries more exaſperated than ever at this news, ſear 
Paterbemis, another of his great officers, and one of the 
principal lords of his court, to put Amaſis under an arreſt, 
and bring him before him; but Paterbemis not being able 
to execute his commands, and bring away the rebel, as he 
was ſurrounded with the inſtruments of his treachery, was 
treated by Apries at his return in the moſt ignominious and 
inhuman manner ; for, his noſe and ears were cut off by the 
command of that prince, who never conſidered, that only 
his want of power had prevented his executing his com- 
miſſion. So bloody an outrage, done toa perſon of ſuch high 
diſtinction, exaſperated the Egyptians ſo much, that the 
greateſt part of them joined the rebels, and the inſurrection 
became general. Apries was now forced to retire into 

(1) A. M. 3430. Ant. J. C. 374. Herod, I. ü. e. 36x; cs | 
Diod, I. i. P- Ga, ** 
M 2 
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Upper Egypt, where he ſupported himſelf ſome years, 

during which Amaſis enjoyed the reſt of his dominions, 

The troubles which thus diſtracted Egypt, afforded Na- 

buchodonoſor a favourable opportunity to invade that king- 

dom; and it was God himſelf inſpired him with the reſo- 

lution. This prince, who was the inſtrument of God's 
wrath (tho he did not know himſelf to be ſo) againſt a 
people whom he was reſolved to chaſtiſe, had juſt before 
taken Tyre, where himſelf and his army had laboured un- 
der incredible difficulties. To recompenſe their toils, God 
abandoned Egypt to their arms, It is wonderful to hear 
the Creator himſelf delivering his thoughts on this ſubject. 
There are few paſſages in ſcripture more remarkable than 
this, or which give a ſtronger idea of the ſupreme authority 
which God exerciſes over all the princes and kingdoms of 
the earth. (m) Son of man (ſays the Almighty to his 
„ prophet Ezekiel) Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon 
«« cauſed his army to ſerve a great ſervice againſt Tyrus : 
«« Every head was made bald, and every ſhoulder was peel- 
*« ed“: Yet had he no wages, nor his army, f for the 
te ſervice he had ſerved againſt it, Therefore thus faith the 
Ford God, Behold I will give the land of Egypt unto 
% Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon, and he ſhall take her 
* multitude, and take her ſpoil, and take her prey, and 
« jt ſhall be the wages for his army. I have given him 
ce the land of Egypt for his labour wherewith he ſerved 
« againſt it, becauſe they have wrought for me, ſaith the 


(m) xx. 18, 19, 20. | 
The baldneſs of the heads of the Babylonians was owing to the 
2 of their helmets; and their peeled ſhoulders to their carrying 
ets of earth, and large pieces of timber, to join Tyre to the con- 
tinent. Baldneſs was itſelf a badge of ſlavery; and, joined to the peel - 
ed ſhoulders, ſhews that the conqueror's army ſuſtained even the molt 
ſervile labours in this: memorable ſiege. 3 | 
- + For the better underſtanding of this paſſage, we are to know, that 
- Nabuchodonoſor ſuſtained incredible hardſhips at the ſiege of Tyre; 
and that when the Tyrians ſaw themſelves cloſely attacked, the nobles 
conveyed themſelves and their richeſt effects on ſhip-board, and retired 
into other iſlands. So that when Nabuchodonoſor took the city, he 
found nothing to recompenſe his loſſes, and the troubles he had un- 
dergone in thus ſiege. S. Hieron. THEE 
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Lord God.” Says another prophet, (u) “' He ſhall ar · 
&© ray himſelf with the land of Egypt, as a ſuepherd pur - 
.<* teth on hes garment, and he ſhall go forth from thence 
* in peace.” Thus ſhall he load himſelf with booty, and 
thus cover his own ſhoulders, and thoſe of his fold, with 
all the ſpoils of Egypt. Noble expreſſions ? which ſhew the 
prodigious eaſe with which all the power and riches of a 
kingdom are carried away, when God appoints the revolu- 
tion; and ſhift like a garment, to a new owner, who has no 
more to do but to take it, and cloath himſelf with it. 
The king of Babylon taking advantage therefore of the 
inteſtine. diviſions, which the rebellion of Amaſis had oc- 
caſioned in that kingdom, marched thither at the bead of 
his army. He fabdued Egypt from Migdol or Magdol, a 
town on the frontiers of it, as far as Syene, in the oppoſite 
extremity where it borders on Ethiopia. He made a hor · 
rible devaſtation wherever he came; killed a great num- 
ber of the inhabitants, and made ſuch dreadful havock in 
the country, that the damage could not be repaired in for · 
ty years. Nabuchodonoſor, having loaded his army with 
ſpoils, and conquered the whole kingdom, came to an 
accommodation with Amaſis; and leaving him as his vice- 
there, returned to Babylon. Alt. | 

(o) Ayres (Pharach-Hophra) now leaving the place 
where he had concealed himſelf, advanced towards the ſea- 
coaſt (probably towards Lybia;) and hiring an army of 
Carians, Ionians, and other foreigners, he marched againſt 
Amaſis, whom he fought near Memphis; but being over - 
come, Apries was taken priſoner; carried to the 7 
Sais, and there ſtrangled i in his own palace, 

The Almighty had given, by the mouth of his prophets, 
an aſtoniſhing relation of the ſeveral circumſtances of this 
mighty event. It was he who had broke the power of A- 
pries, which was once ſo formidable ; and put the ſword in- 
io the hand of Nabuchodonoſor, in order that he might chaſ- 
tiſe and humble that haughty prince. (p) © I am, ſaid he, 
*« againſt Pharaoh king of Egypt, and will break his arms 

(n) Jerem. xliti. 12. (o) Herod. I. ü. e. 163, 169. Diod. bh 
P. 72. (p) Ezek.-xxx. 32. 1 
3 
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«* which were ſtrong, but now are broken; and I will caufe 
« the ſword to fall out of his hand. -+-(q) But I will ſtreng- 
**< then the arms of the king of Babylon, and put my ſword 
** into his hand.---(r) And they ſhall know that I am <hs 
4 Gord, 2 
| "He enumerates the towns which were to fall x prey to 


EXE ik viftors 3. (e) Parhros;1 Zoan;; No (called iw the vulgare 
* W Sin, Aven, Phibeſeth, &c. *: 


: He takes notice particularly of the unhappy end, to which 
the captive king ſhould come. (t) Thus ſaith the Lord, 
„ behold I will give Pharaoh-Hophra, the king of Egypt, 
© into the hand of his enemies, n the hand of them 
* that ſeek his life. 

Laſtly he declares, that . Fe years; the E- 

gyptians ſhall be oppreſſed with every ſpecies of calamity, 
and be reduced to ſo deplorable a ſtate, (u) That there 
** ſhould be no more a prince of the land of Egypt.” The 
event verified this prophecy. Soon after the expiration of 
theſe forty years, Egypt was made a province of the Perli- 
an empire, and has been governed ever ſince by. foreigners; 
For ſince the ruin of the Perſian monarchy, it has been ſub- 
ject ſucceſſively to the Macedonians, the Romans, the Sa- 
racens, the Mamalukes, and laſtly to the a who poſ- 
ſeſs it at this day. 

(x) God was not leſs punctual i in the ee e 
dl his prophecies, with regard to ſuch of his own people, 

as hadTetired, contrary t6 his prohibition, into Egypt, af- 
ter the taking of Jeruſalem z. and forced Jeremiah along 
Vith them. The inſtant they had reached Egypt, and were 
arrived at Taphnis (or Tanis), the prophet; ron having 
hid in their preſence (by God's command) ſtones in a grot- 
to which was near the king's palace; he declared to them, 
that Nabuchodonoſor ſhould ſoon arrive in. Egypt, and that 


| ; xj | 
Was 03s. E — N eek OY 


I have given the names of theſe towns as they ſtand in our Engliſh | 


verſion. In the margin are printed againſt Zoan, Tanis; againſt Sin, 
Peluſium; againſt Aven, Heliopolis; againſt , Phibeſeth, Pubaſtum 
(Bubaſte;) and by theſe laſt names * mentioned in the original. 
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God would eſtabliſh his throne in that very place; that this 

prince would lay waſte the whole kingdom, and carry fire 
and {word into all places; that themſclygs ſhould fall in- 
to the hand of theſe cruel encmies, when one part of them 
would be maſſacred, and the reſt led captive to Babylon; 
that only a very ſmall number ſhould eſcape the common 
deſolation, and be at laſt reſtored to their country. All 
theſe prophecies had their accompliſhment in the appoint- 
ed time. 

*  (y)Amas1s. After the death of Apries, Amaſis became 
| peaceable poſſeſſor of Egypt, and reigned forty years over 
| it. He was, according to (2z) Plato, a native of the city 

of Sais. 

(aa) As he was but of mean extraction, he met with no 
| reſpect, but was only contemned by his ſubjects, in the be- 
ginning of his reign : He was not inſenſible, of this; but 
5 nevertheleſs thought it his intereſt to ſubdue their tempers 
f by an artful carriage, and win their affection by gentleneſs 
— 
; 


and reaſon, He had a golden ciſtern, in which himſelf, and 
thoſe perſons who were admitted to his table, uſed to waſh 
their. feet: He melted it down, and had it caſt into a ſtatue, 
and then expoſed the new god to public worſhip. The peo» 


0 ple haſted in cronds to pay their adoration to the ſtatue. 
The king, having aſſembled the people, informed them of | 
t the vile uſes to which this ſtatue had once been put, which f 
» nevertheleſs had now their religious proſtrations: The aps | 
fo plication was eafy, and had the deſired ſucces ; the people 
g thenceforward paid the king all the reſpe& that is due to 
e majelty, _ 
g (b) He always uſed to devote the whole morning to public | 
t- 1 in order to receive petitions, give audience, pro- 
n, nounce ſentence, and hold his councils : The reſt of the 
at day was given to pleaſure ;| and as Amaſis, in hours of diver- 


| ſion, was extremely gay, and ſeemed to carry his mirth be- 

. yond due bounds ; his courtiers took the liberty to repreſent 

Js do him the unſuitableneſs of ſuch a behaviour; when he an- 
* bene. that it was as impoſſible for the mind to be always 


m 1 OT, A. M. 343 5. Ant. J. C. 569. () In Tim. 
5704 I. ü. c. 172+ (b) Ibid; cap. 13. 125 ö 
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ſerious and intent upon buſineſs, as for a bow to continue al- 
ways bent. 

It was this king who obliged the inhabitants df every 


town, to enter their names in a book kept by the magiſtrate 


for that purpoſe, with their profeſſion, and manner of —_ 
Solon inſerted this cuſtom among his laws. 

He built many magnificent temples, eſpecially at Sais the 
*. of his birth. Herodotus admired eſpeeially a chapel 
there, formed of one ſingle ſtone, and which was twenty one 
cubits in * front, fourteen in depth, and eight in height; its 
dimenſions within were not quite ſo large: It had been 
brought from Elephantina, and two thouſand men had em- 
ployed three years, in conveying it along the Nile. 

Amaſis had a great eſteem for the Greeks. He granted 
them large privileges; and permitted ſuch of them as were 
defirous of ſettling in Egypt, to live in the city of Naucratis, 
fo famous for its harbour. When the rebuilding of the tem- 
ple.of Delphos, which had been burnt, was debated on, and 


the expence was computed at three hundred talents, A- 


maſis farniſhed the Delphians with a very conſiderable ſum 
towards diſcharging their quota, which was the fourth ye 
of the whole charge, 

. He made an alliance with the Cyrenians, and marred 
a wife from among them, 

- He is the only king of Egypt who conquered the ind 
of Cyprus, and made it tributary. 

Under his reign Pythagoras came into Egypt, a 46s 
contended to that monarch by the famous Polycrates, ty- 
rant of Samos, who had contracted a friendſhip with Amaſis, 
and will be mentioned hereafter. Pythagoras, during his ſtay 
in Egypt, was initiated in all the myſteries of the country; 

and inſtructed by the prieſts in whatever 'was moſt abſtruſe 
and important in their religion, It was here he imbibed his 


doctrine of. the Metempſychoſis, or tranſmigration of ſouls, 


In the expedition in which Cyrus conquered fo great a 
| ou of the world, Egypt doubtleſs was ſubdued, like the 


| Þ The cubit is one foot and 8 ten inches. Vide ſupra, 
+ Or, 581251, ſterling. 
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reſt of the proyinces; and Xenophon declares this in the 
beginning of his Cyropedia or inſtitution of that Prince $. 
Probably, after that the forty years of deſolation which had 
been propheſied by the prophet, were expired; Egypt be- 
ginning gradually to recover itſelf, Amaſis ſhook off the 
yoke, and recovered his liberty. 

Accordingly we find, that-one of the firſt cares of Cam- 
byſes the ſon " Cyrus, after he had aſcended the throne, 


was to carry his arms into Egypt. On his arrival there, A» 


maſis was juſt dead, and ſucceeded by his ſon Pſammenitus. 


(2) PsammEeniTus., Cambyſes, after having gained a 


battle, purſued the enemy to Memphis; beſieged the city, 
and ſoon took it : However he treated the king with clemen- 
cy, granted him his life, and aſſigned him an honourable pen- 


fion ; but being informed that he was ſecretly” coricerting _ 


meaſures to re-aſcend his throne, he put him to death. Pſam- 


.menitus reigned but fix months: 41] Egypt ſubmitted imme - 


diately to the victor. „„ 
related more at large, when I come to that of Cambyſes. 

Here ends the ſucceſhon of the Egyptian kings. From 
this aera the hiſtory of this nation, as was before obſerved, 
will be blended with that of the Perſians and Greeks, till the 
death of Alexander, At that period, a new-monarchy will 
ariſe in Egypt, founded by Ptolemy the ſon of Lagus, which 


will continue to Cleopatra, that is, for about three hundred * 
years, I ſhall treat each of theſe ſubjedts, in the ſeverak 


periods to which they belong. 


(2) A. M. 3479. Ant; J. C. $25. 
12 Exnpgt Je u EMM]. Twy & Th Aria, xaraCa; Je ens rte, 
xas Kurpmwy yt Aiyvrrioy. P. 5. Edit. Hutchinſoni. 
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BOOK Tu: SECOND. 


* + 
THE: 
1 W R Y 
OF THE 
CARTHAGINIANS. 


SHALL divide the following hiſtory of the Cartha- 


ginians into two parts. In the firſt, I ſhall give a gene- 
ral idea of the manners of that people, ther character, go- 
vernment, religion, power, and riches. In the ſecond, after 


relating in few words, by what ſteps Carthage eſtabliſhed 


and enlarged its power, I ſhall give an account ner 
by nt ; 


PART THE FIRST. 


or, the Character, Manners, Religion, and Government 


of the CARTHAGINIANS, 


SECT. I. 


Certhege formed after the model of Tyre, of which that 


city was a colony. 


HE Carthaginians were indebted to the Tyrians, not 
only for their origin, but their manners, language, 
cuſtoms, laws, religion, and their great application to com- 
merce, as will appear from every part of the ſequel, They 
ſpoke the ſame language with the Tyrians, and theſe the 
ſame with the Canaanites and Iſraclites ; that i is, the He- 
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brew tongue, or at leaſt a language which was entirely de · 
rived from it. Their names had commonly ſome particular 
meaning: (a) Thus Hanno ſignified gracious, bountiful ; 
Dido, amiable or well beloved; Sophoniſba, one who keeps 
faithfully her husband's ſecrets. From a ſpirit of religion, 
they likewiſe joined the name of God to their own, con- 
formably to the genius of the Hebrews. Hannibal, which 
anſwers to Ananias, . ſignifies Baal (or the Lord) has 
been gracious to me. Aſdrubal, anſwering to Azarias, im- 


plies, the Lord will be our ſuccour, It is the ſame with o- 


ther names, Adherbal, Maharbal, Maſtanabal, &c. The 
word Poeni, from which 'Punic is derived, is the ſame with 


- Phoeni or Phoenicians, becauſe they came originally from 


Phoenicia. In the Poequlus of Plautus, is a ſcene written in 
the Punic tongue, which has very much exerciſed ms 
learned *. 

But the ſtrict union which always ſubſiſted between the 
Phoenicians and Carthaginians, is ſtill more remarkable. 
(b) When Cambyſes had refolved to make war upon the 
latter, the Phoenicians, who formed the chief ſtrength of 
his fleet, told him plainly, that they could not ſerve him a» 
gainſt their countrymen ; and this declaration obliged that · 


prince to lay afide his deſign. The Carthaginians, on their 


lide, were never forgerful of the country from whertte they 
tame, and to which they owed their origin. (e) They ſent 


regularly every year to Tyre, a ſhip freighted with preſents, - 


as a quit-rent or acknowlegement paid to their antient ooun- 
try; and its tutelar gods had an annual facrifice offered to 
them by the Carthaginians, who conſidered them as their 


protectors. They never failed to ſend thither the firſt fruits 


of their revenues ; nor the tithe of the ſpoils taken from 


their enemies, as offerings to Hercules, one of the prin- 


eipal gods of Tyre and Carthage. The Tyrians, to ſecure 
from Alexander (who was then beſieging their city) what 
they valued above all things, I mean their wives and child- 


(a) Bochart. Part II. L. ii. c. J. (b) Herodot. I. ii. c. 1719. 

le) Polyb. 944. Q. Curt. I. iv. c. 2, 3. 

* The fl kee ofthe 6th va. ada into Latin by Pet, in 
the ſecond book of his miſcellanies. 
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ren, ſent them to Carthage; where at a time that the in: 
habitants of the latter were involved in a furious war, they 
were received and entertained with ſuch a kindneſs and 
gene roſity as might be expected from the moſt tender and 
opulent parents. Such uninterrupted teſtimonies of a warm 
and ſincere gratitude, do a nation more honour, than the 
greateſt conqueſts, and the moſt glorious victories. 


s Scr. II. The religion of the Carthaginians. 


1 T appears from ſeveral paſſages of the hiſtory of Carth- 
age, that its generals looked upon it as an indiſpenſ- 

able duty, to begin and end all their enterprizes, with the 
worſhip of the gods. (d) Hamilcar, father of the great Han- 
nibal, before he entered Spain in an hoſtile manner, offer- 
ed up a ſacrifice to the gods :.and his ſon treading in his 
ſteps, before he left Spain, and marched againſt Rome, 
went. to Cadiz in order to pay the vows he made to Her- 
cules; and to offer up new ones, in caſe that god ſhould be 
propitious to him. (e) After the battle of Cannae, when 
he acquainted the. Carthaginians with the joyful news, he 
recommended to them above all things, the offering up a 
thankſgiving to the immortal gods, for the ſeveral victo- 
Ties he had obtained. Pro his tantis totque victoriis ve- 
rum efſe grates diit immortalibus agi haberique, _ 
Nor was this religious honouring of the Deity on all oc · 
caſions, the ambition of particular perſons only; but was 
the genius and diſpoſition of the whole nation, 

(f) Polybius has tranſmitted tous a treaty of peace con- 


cCluded between Philip Son of Demetrius king of Macedon, 


and the Carthaginians, in which the great reſpe& and ve- 
aeration of the latter for the Deity, their inherent perſuaſion 
that the gods aſſiſt and preſide over human affairs, and par- 
ticularly over the ſolemn treaties made in their name and 
.preſence, are ſtrongly diſplayed. Mention is therein made 
of five or ſix different orders of deities; and this enume- 
ration appears very extraordinary in a public inſtrument, 
ſuch as a treaty of peace concluded between two nations, 


(4) Liv. I. Xxi. n. 1. Ibid. n. 21. (e) Liv, I. xxili, n. 21, 
(f) 1. vii. p. 699. edit. Gronov. | 
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1 will here preſent my reader with the very words of the 
hiſtorian, as it will give ſome idea of the Carthaginian the- 
ology. This treaty was concluded in the preſence of Jus 
piter, Ju no, and Apollo ; in the preſence of the daemon 
or genius (Amur) of the Carthaginians, of Hercules and 
Tolaus ; in the preſence of Mars, Triton, and Neptune ; 
in the preſence of all the confederate gods of the Cartha- 
ginians ; and of the ſun, the moon, and the earth ; in the 
preſence of the rivers, meads, and waters ; in the preſence 


of all thoſe gods who poſſeſs Carthage : What would we 


now ſay to an inſtrument of this kind, in which the tutelar 


angels and faints of a kingdom ſhould be introduced ? 

The Carthaginians had two deities, to whom they paid 
a more particular worſhip, and who deſerve to have ſome 
mention made of them in this place, 

The firſt was the goddeſs Coeleſtis, called like iſe Ura- 
nia or the Moon, who was invoked in great „and 
particularly in droughts, in order to obtain rain: (g) That 
very virgin Coeleſtis, ſays Tertullian, the promiſer of rain. 
1/ta ipſa virgo Coeleſtis pluviarum pollicitatrix. Tertul- 
lian, ſpeaking of this goddeſs and of Æſculapius, makes the 
heathens of that age a challenge, which is bold indeed, but 
at the ſame time very glorious to the Cauſe of Chriſtianity, 
and declares, that any Chriſtian who firſt comes, ſhall oblige 
theſe falſe gods to confeſs publicly, that they are but devils 3 
and conſents that this Chriſtian ſhall be immediately killed, 
if he does not extort ſuch a confeſſion from the mouth of 
theſe gods. Ni /e daemones confeſſi fuerint Chriſtians 


mentiri non audentes, ibidem illius Chriſtiani procaciſſims 


ſanguinem fundite. St. Auſtin likewiſe makes frequent 
mention of this deity. (h) What is now, lays he, become 
of Coeleftis, whoſe empire was once ſo great in Carthage ? 
This was doubtleſs the ſame deity, whom (i) Jeremiah calls 
the queen of heaven; and who was held in ſo much reverence 
by the Jewiſh women, that they addreſſed their vows, burnt 
incenſe, poured out drink-offerings, and made cakes for her 


(8) Apolog. e. 23. (h) Ta Pfalm. xevili, (i) Jer, vii. 28. and 


xliv. 17—25. 
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with their own hands, ut faciant placentas reginae coeli x © 
and from whom they boaſted their having received all man · it 
ner of bleſſings, whilſt they paid her a regular worſhip 2 
whereas, ſince they had failed in it, they had been oppreſſed af 
with misfortunes of every kind. | pa 
The ſecond deity particularly adored by the Carthagini- as 


ans, and in whoſe honour human ſacrifices were offered, was 


Saturn, known in ſcripture by the name of Moloch; and off 
this worſhip paſſed from Tyre to Carthage, Philo quotes a cit) 
paſſage from Sankhoniathon, which ſhews that the kings of leg 
Tyre, in great dangers, uſed to ſacrifice their ſons to appeaſe era 
the anger of the gods; and that one of them, by this action, the 
procured himſelf divine honours, and was worſhipped as a and 
god, under the name of the planet Saturn: To this doubt» offe; 
leſs was owing the fable of Saturn's devouring his own. chil» dog: 
dren, Particular perſons, when they were deſirous of avert - in ti 
ing any great calamity, took the ſame method; and, in imi- tyrat 
| ration of their princes, ere ſo very ſuperſtitious, that ſuch the ( 
as had no children, purchaſed thoſe of the poor, in order amor 
that they might not be deprived of the merit of ſuch a ſacri- 10 fn 
ſice. This cuſtom prevailed long among the Phoenicians and doubt 
Canaanites, from whom the Iſraelites borrowed it, though caſion 
forbid expreſsly by Heaven, At firſt, children were inhu- 
manly burnt, either in a ſiery furnace, like thoſe in the is (m) 
valley of Hinnon ſo often mentioned in ſcripture; or in a | pens 
flaming ſtatue of Saturn. (x) The cries of theſe unhappy IM previ, 
victims were drowned by the uninterrupted noiſe of drums African 
and trumpets, Mothers * made it a merit, and a part of their ud, | 
e 


religion, to view this barbarous ſpectacle with dry eyes, and 
without ſo much as a groan; and if a tear or a ſigh ſtole from 
them, the ſacrifice was leſs acceptable to the deity, and all 
the eſſects of it were entirely loſt, (1) This ſtrength of mind, 
or rather ſavage barbarity, was carried to ſuch exceſs, that 
even mothers would endeavour, with embraces and kiſſes, 
to huſh the cries of their children; leſt; had the victim been 
() Phut. de Superftit. p. 111. (1) Tertull. in Apolog. 

+ * Taper din Anne artynTro; xo aoTEAXTOC, etc. The cruel 
and pitileſs mother ſtood by as an unconcerned ſpectator; a groan or 


a tear falling from her would have been puniſhed by a fine; and ſtill 
the child muſt have been ſacriſiecd. Plut, de ſuperſtitionc. . 
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offered with an unbecoming grace, and in the midſt of tears; 
it ſhould anger the god: Blanditiis et ofſculis comprime*s 
bant vagitum, ne flebilis hoſtia immolaretur (m). They 
afterwards contented themſelves with making their children 
paſs through the fire; in which they frequently perithed, 
as appears from ſeveral paſſages of ſcripture, 

(n) The Carthaginians retained the barbarous cuſtom of 
offering human ſacrifices to their gods, till the ruin of their 
city “: An action which ought to have been called a facri- 
lege rather than a ſacrifice, Sacrilegium verius quam ſa» 
crum, It was ſuſpended only for ſome years, from the fear 


they were under of drawing upon themſelves the indignation 


and arms of Darius I, king of Perſia, who forbid them the 
offering up of human ſacrifices, and the eating the fleſh of 
dogs: (o) But they ſoon reſumed this horrid practice, ſince, 
in the reign of Xerxes, the ſucceſſor to Darius, Gelon the 
tyrant of Syracuſe, having gained a conſiderable victory over 
the Carthaginians in Sicily, made the following condition 
among other articles of peace he granted them, viz. That 
no more human ſacrifices ſhould be offered ta Saturn. And 


doubtleſs, the practice of the Carthaginians on this very oc- | 


caſion made Gelon uſe this precaution, (p) For during the 


(m) Minut. Felix. (n) Q. Curt. I. iv. c. 3. (o) Plut. de: ſera 
vindic. deorum, p. 552. (p) Herod. I. vii. c. 167. Ke 
It appears from Tertullian's apology, that this barbarous cuſtom 
prevailed in Africa, long after the ruin of Carthage. Infantes penes 
Africam Saturno immolabantur palam uſque ad proconſulatum Tibs- 
ru, qui eoſdem ſacerdotes in eiſdem arboribus templi ſui obumbratici- 
bus ſcelerum votivis crucibus expoſuit, teſte militia patriae noſtrae, 


quae id ipſum munus illi proconſuli functa eſt, i. e. Childreri were 


publicly ſacrificed to Saturn, down to the proconfſulſhip of Tiberius, 
who hanged the ſacrificing prieſts them ſelves on the trees which 

their temple, as on ſo many croſſes, raiſed to expiate their crimes, of 
which the militia of our country are witneſſes, who were the actors of 
this execution at the command of this proconſul. Tertulf. Apolog. 
c. 9. Two learned men are at variance about the proconſul, and the 
time of his government. Salmaſius confeſſes his ignorance of both ; 
but rejects the authority of Scaliger, who, for proconfulatum, reads 
proconſulem Tiberii, and thinks Tertullian when he writ his apology, 
had forgot his name. However this be, it is certain that the memory 
of the incident here related by Tertullian, was then recent, and pro- 
bably the witneſſes of it had not been long dead, | 
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whole engagement, which laſted from morning till night, 
Hamilcar, the ſon of Hanno their general, was perpetually 
offering up to the gods, ſacrifices of living men, who were 
thrown on a flaming pile ; and ſeeing his troops routed and 
put to flight, he himſelf ruſhed into the pile, in order that 
he might not ſurvive his own diſgrace; and to extinguiſh, 
ſays St. Ambroſe, ſpeaking of this action, with his own 


proved of ſervice to him *, 

In times of peſtilence + they uſed to ſacrifice a great num- 
ber of children to their gods, unmoved with pity for a tender 
age, which excites compaſſion in the moſt cruel enemies; thus 
ſeeking a remedy for their evils in guilt itſelf; and endeavour- 
ing to appeaſe the gods by the moſt ſhocking kind of barbanty, 
(q) Diodorus relates an inſtance of this cruelty which 
ſtrikes the reader with horror. At the time that Agathocles 
was juſt going to beſiege Carthage, its inhabitants, ſeeing 
the extremity to which they wefe reduced, imputed all their 
misfortunes to the juſt anger of Saturn, becauſe that, inſtead 
of offering up children nobly born, who were uſually ſacrifi- 
ced to him, he had been fraudulently put off with the children 
of ſlaves and foreigners. To atone for this crime, two hun- 
dred children of the beſt families in Carthage were ſacriſi- 
ced to Saturn; beſides which, upwards of three hundred 
citizens, from a ſenſe of their guilt of this pretended crime, 
voluntarily ſacrificed themſelves. Diodorus adds, that Sa- 
turn had a brazen ſtatue, the hands of which were turned 
downward; ſo that when a child was laid on them, it drop- 
ped immediately into an hollow, where was a fiery furnace. 

Can this, ſays (r) Plutarch, be called worſhipping the 
gods? Can we be ſaid to entertain an honourable idea of 

(q) L. ü. p. 756. (r) De ſuperſtitione, p. x69---1 71. 

In ipſos quos adolebat ſeſe praecipitavit ignes, ut eos vel cruore 
ſuo extingueret, quos ſibi nihil profuiſſe cognoverat. S. Amb. 

+ Cum peſte laborarent cruenta ſacrorum religione et ſcelere pro 
remedio uſi ſunt. Quippe homines ut vicimas immolabant et im- 
puberes (quae aetas etiam hoſtium miſericordiam proyocat) aris admo- 
vebant, pacem deorum ſanguine eorum expoſcentes, pro quorum vita 
dii maxime rogari ſolent. Juſtin, 1. xviii. c. 6. The Gauls as well 


as Germans uſed to facrifice men, if Dionyſus and Tacitus may be 
credited, 


blood, this ſacrilegious fire, when he found that it had not 
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them, if we ſuppoſe that they are pleaſed with ſlaughter, 
thirſty of human blood, and capable of requiring or accept · 
ing ſuch offerings ? (s) Religion, ſays this judicious author, 
is placed between two rocks, that are equally dangerous to 
man, and injurious to the Deity, I mean impiety and ſuper- 


ſtition. The one, from an aſſectation of free - thinking, be- 


lieves nothing; and the other, from a blind weakneſs, be- 
lieves all things. Impiety, to rid itſelf of a terror which 
galls it, denies the very exiſtence of the gods: whilſt ſu- 


perſtition, to calm its fears, capriciouſly forges gods, which 


it makes not only the friends, but protectors, and models, 
of crimes. (t) Had it not been better, ſays he farther, for 
the Carthaginians to have had a Critias, a Diagoras, and ſuch 
like open and undiſguiſed atheiſts for their law-givers, than 
to have eſtabliſhed ſo frantic and wicked a religion? Could 
the Typhons and the giants, (the open enemies to the 
gods) had they gained a victory over them, have eſtabliſh- 
ed more abominable ſacrifices ? 

Such were the ſentiments which a heathen entertained of 
this part of the Carthaginian worſhip, But one would ſcarce 
believe that mankind were capable of ſuch madneſs and fren- 
zy. Men do not generally entertain ideas ſo deſtructive of 
all thoſe things which nature conſiders as moſt ſacred ; as 
to ſacrifice, to murder their children with their own hands ; 
and to throw them in cool blood into fiery furnaces ! Such 
ſentiments of ſo unnatural and barbarous a kind, and yet 
adopted by whole nations, and even by thoſe that paſſed 
for civilized, as the Phoenicians, Carthaginians, Gauls, 
Scythians, and even The Greeks and Romans; and conſe- 
crated by cuſtom during a long ſeries of ages, can have 
been inſpired by him only, who was a murderer from the 
beginning; and who delights in nothing but the humilia- 
ton, miſery, and perdition of man. 


(s) Idem in Camill. p. nga. (t) De ſuperſtitione, 
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SecT, III. Form of the government of Carthage. 


12 HE government of Carthage was founded upon prin- 
ciples of the moſt conſummate wiſdom, and it is with 
reaſon that (u) Ariſtotle ranks this republic in the number 
of thoſe that were had in the greateſt eſteem by the antients, 
and which was fit to ſerve as a model for others. He grounds 
his opinion on a reflection which does great honour to Car- 
thage, by remarking, that from its foundation to his time, 
(that is, upwards of five hundred years) no conſiderable 
ſedition had diſturbed the peace, nor any tyrant oppreſſed 
the liberty of Carthage. Indeed, mixed governments, 
Tuch as that of Carthage, where the power was divided 


betwixt the nobles and the people, are ſubject to two in- 


conveniencies; either of degenerating into an abuſe of li- 
berty by the ſeditions of the populace, as frequently hap- 
pened in Athens, and in all the Grecian republics ; or into 
the oppreſſion of the public liberty dy the tyranny of the 
nobles, as in Athens, Syracuſe, Corinth, Thebes, and 
Rome itſelf under Sylla and Caeſar. It is therefore giving 
Carthage the higheſt praiſe, to obſerve, that it had found 
out the art, by the wiſdom of its laws, and the harmony 
of the different parts of its government, to ſhun, during ſo 
long a ſeries of years, two rocks that are ſo dangerous, 
and on which others ſo often ſplit, 

It were to be wiſhed, that ſome antient author had left 
us an accurate and regular deſcription of the cuſtoms and 
laws of this famous republic. For want of ſome ſuch aſſiſt- 
ance, we can only give our readers a confuſed and imperfect 
idea of them, by collecting the ſeveral paſſages which lie 
ſcattered up and down in authors, Chriſtopher Hendrich has 
obliged the learned world in this particular ; and his * work 
has been of great ſervice to me. 

(x) The government of Carthage, like that of Sparta and 
Rome, united three different authorities, which counterpoiſed 
and gave mutual aſhſtance to one another, Theſe authorities 


(u) De rep. L BH. e. 22. | () Polyb. I. vi. p. 493- 
It is intitled, Carthago, five Carthaginienſium — etc, 
Francofurti ad Oderam, an,-1664. 
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were, that of the two ſupreme magiſtrates, called Suffetes *; 
that of the ſenate; and that of the people. There after- 
wards was added the tribunal of one hundred, which had 
great credit and influence in the republic. 

The Suffetes. 


The power of the Suffetes was only annual, and their 
authority in Carthage anfwered to that of the conſuls at 
Rome +, In authors they are frequently called kings, dic- 
tators, conſuls, becauſe they exerciſed the functions of all 
three. Hiſtory does not inform us of the manner of their 


election. They were empowered to aſſemble the ſenate 5, 


in which they preſided, propoſed ſubjects for deliberation, 


and told the voices ; ** and they likewiſe preſided in all 
Emergent and deciſive debates, Their authority was not 
limited to the city, nor confined to civil affairs* They ſome- 
times had the command of the armies, We find, that when 
their employment of ſuffetes expired, they were made prae- 
tors, whoſe office was conſiderable, ſince it empowered 
them to preſide in ſome cauſes ; as alſo to propoſe and en- 
act new laws, and call to account the receivers of the pub- 
lic revenues, as appears from what Livy (y) relates con- 
cerning Hannibal on this head, and which J ſhall take no- 
tice of in the ſequel, 
The Senate, 


The ſenate, compoſed of perſons who were venerable on 
account of their age, their experience, their birth, their rich- 
es, and eſpecially their merit, formed the council of ſtate; 
and were, if I may uſe that expreſſion, the ſoul of the pub- 
lic deliberations. Their number is not exactly known: It 
muſt however have been very great, ſince an hundred were 
ſelected from it to forma ſeparate aſſembly, of which I ſhall 


| (y) Lib. xxxiii. n. 46, 47- 


* This name is derived from a word, which, with the Hebrews and 
Phoenicians, ſignifies judges, ſophetim. 

+ Ut Romae conſules, fic Carthagine quotannis annui bini reges 
creabantur. Corn. Nep. in vita Annibalis c. 7. The great Hannibal 
was once one of the ſuffetes. 

$ Senatum itaque fuffetes, quod velut conſulare imperium apud 
cos erat, vocaverunt. Liv. I. xxx. n. 7. 


cum ſuffetes ad jus dicendum conſediſſent. Liv. XXXiV. n. Ca. 
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immediately have occaſion to ſpeak, In the ſenate, all af- 
fairs of conſequence were debated, the letters from gene- 
rals read, the complaints of provinces heard, ambaſſadors 
admitted to audience, and peace or war * as 18 
ſeen on many occaſions. 

(z) When the ſentiments and votes were unanimous, the 
ſenate decided ſupremely, and there lay no appeal from it. 
When there was a diviſion, and the ſenate could not be 
brought to an agreement, the affair was then brought be- 
fore the people, on whom the power of deciding thereby 
devolved. The reader will eaſily perceive the great wiſ- 
dom of this regulation; and how happily it was adapted 
to eruſſi factions, to produce harmony, and to inforce and 
corroborate good counſels; ſuch an aſſembly being extreme- 
ly jealous of its authority, and not eaſily prevailed upon to 

let it paſs into other hands. Of this we have a memorable 
inſtance in (a) Polybius. When after the loſs of the battle 
fought in Africa, at the end of the ſecond Punic war, the 
conditions of peace offered by the victor were read in the ſe- 
nate, Hannibal, obſerving that one of the ſenators oppoſed 
them, repreſented in the ſtrongeſt terms, that as the ſafety 
of the republic lay at ſtake, it was of the utmoſt importance 
for the ſenators to be unanimous in their reſolutions, to pre- 
vent ſuch a debate from coming before the people; and he car- 
ried his point, This doubtleſs laid the foundation, in the 
infancy of the republic, of the ſenate's power, and raiſed 
its authority to ſo great a height. (b) And the ſame author 
obſerves in another place, that, whilſt the ſenate had the 
adminiſtration of affairs, the ſtate was governed with oo 
wiſdom, and ſucceſsful in all its enterprizes. 
The People. 


It appears from every thing related hitherto, that ſo low 
as Ariſtotle's time, who gives ſo beautiful a draught, and 
beſtows ſo noble an elogium on the government of Carthage, 
the people ſpontaneouſly left the care of public affairs, and 
the chief adminiſtration of them, to the ſenate : and this it 
was which made the republic ſo powerful. But things chang- 
ed afterwards. For the people, grown inſolent by their 
2) Ariſt. loc. cit, (a) Polyb. Lib. xv. p. 706, 707. (b) Id. I. wi 
P- 494+ 
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wealth and conqueſts, and forgetting that they owed theſe 
bleſſings to the prudent conduct of the ſenate, were deſirous 
of having a ſhare in the government, and arrogated to them - 
ſelves almoſt the whole power. From that period the pub- 
lic affairs were tranſacted wholly by cabals and factions; 


which Polybius aſſigns as one of the chief cauſes of the 


ruin of Carthage. 


The tribunal of the Hundred. 


This was a body compoſed of an hundred and four per- 
ſons ; though often, for brevity's ſake, they are called the 
hundred. Theſe, according to Ariſtotle, were the ſame in 
Carthage as the Ephori in Sparta: whence it appears, that 
they were inſtituted to ballance the power of the nobles and 
ſenate : but with this difference, that the Ephori were but 
five in number, and elected annually ; whereas theſe were 
perpetual, and were upwards of an hundred. It is believed, 
that theſe centumvirs are the ſame with the hundred judges 
mentioned by (c) Juſtin, who were taken out of the ſenate, 
and appointed to inquire into the conduct of their generals, 
The exorbitant power of Mago's family, which, byits in- 
groſſing the chief employments both of the ſtate and the 


army, had thereby the ſole direction and management of 


all affairs, gave occaſion to this eſtabliſhment, It was in- 


tended as a curb to the authority of their generals, which, 


whilſt the armies were in the field, was almoſt boundleſs 
and abſolute ; but, by this inſtitution, it became ſubje& to 
the laws, by the obligation their generals were under of 


giving an account of their actions before theſe judges, on © 


their return from the campaign, (d) Ut hoc metu ita 
in bello imperia cogitarent, ut domi judicia legeſque re- 
ſpicerent, Of theſe hundred and four judges, five had' a 
particular juriſdiction ſuperior to that of the reſt; but it is 


not known how long their authority laſted, This council 


of five was like the council of ten in the Venetian ſenate. A 
vacancy in their number could be filled by none but them- 
ſelves, They alſo had the power of chuſing thoſe who 


e. 3. 4. M. 360g. 487th year of Carthage. 
(d) Juſtia I. xix. | 


> nm... a. 


— 
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compoſed the council of the hundred. Their authority was 
very great; and, for that reaſon, none were elected into 
this office but perſons of uncommon merit: and it was not 
judged proper to annex any ſalary or reward to it; the 
ſingle motive of the public good being thought a tie ſuffici · 
ent to engage honeſt men to a conſcientious and faithful 
diſcharge of their duty. (e) Polybius, in his account of the 
taking of New.Carthage by Scipio, diſtinguiſhes clearly two 
orders of magiſtrates eſtabliſhed in old Carthage: for he 
fays, that among the priſoners taken at New Carthage, 
were two magiſtrates belonging to the body or aſſembly of 
old men [e T»s yepvo1'z5], ſo he calls the council of the hun · 
-dred ; and fifteen of the ſenate [ ve ovyxane.] (f) Livy 
mentions only the fifteen ſenators ; but in another place he 
names the old men; and tells us that they formed the moſt 
venerable council of the government, and had great au- 
thority in the ſenate, * Carthaginienſes----oratores ad pa- 
cem petendam mittunt triginta ſeniorum principet. Id 
erat ſanctius apud illos concilium, maximagque ad ipſum 
ſenatum regendum vis. | 
Eſtabliſhments, though conſtituted with the greateſt wiſ- 
dom, and the juſteſt harmony of parts, degenerate how» 
ever inſenſibly into diſorder, andthe moſt deſtructive licentĩ- 
ouſneſs. Theſe judges, who, by the lawful execution of their 
power, were a terror to tranſgreſſors, and the great pil- 
lars of juſtice, abuſing their almoſt unlimited authority, 
became ſo many petty tyrants. We ſhall ſee this verified 
in the hiſtory of the great Hannibal; who, during his prae- 
torſhip, after his return to Africa, employed all his credit 
to reform ſo horrid an abuſe ; and made an authority, which 


(e) I. x. p. 824. edit. Gronov. (f) I. xxvi. n. 51. ; I. 30. n. 16. 
Mr. Rollin might have taken notice of ſome civil officers who 
were eſtabliſhed at Carthage, with a power Iike that of the cenſors of 
Rome, to inſpect the manners of the citizens. The chief of theſe of- 
' ficers took from Hamilcar, the father of Hannibal, a beautiful youth 
named Aſdrubal, on a report that Hamil car was more familiar with this 
outh than was conſiſtent with modeſty. Erat praeterea cum eo (A- 
milcare) adoleſcens illuſtris et formoſus, Haſdrubal, quem nonnulli 
diligi turpius, quam par erat, ab Amilcare, loquebantur.— Quo fac- 
tum eſt nt a praefecto morum Haſdrubal cum eo vetaretur eſſe. Corn. 
Nep. in vita Amilcaris. ; 
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before was perpetual, only annual, (g) about two hundred 
years from the firſt founding the tribunal of the one hundred, 


Defects in the government of Carthage. 


Ariſtotle, among other reflections made by him on the 
government of Carthage, remarks two great defects in it; 
both which, in his opinion, are repugnant to the views af 
2 wile lawgiver, and the maxims of good policy. 

The firſt of theſe defects was, the inveſting the ſame 
perſon with different employments, which was conſidered 
at Carthage, as a proof of uncommon merit, But Ariſtotle 
thinks this practice vaſtly prejudicial to a community. For, 
ſays this anthor, a man poſſeſſed but of one employment, 
is much more capable of acquitting himſelf well in the ex- 
ecution of it; becauſe affairs are then examined with greater 
care, and ſooner diſpatched. We never ſee, continues our 
author, either by ſea or land, the ſame officer commanding 
two different bodies, or the ſame pilot ſteering two ſhips. 
Beſides, the welfare of the ſtate requires, that places and 
preferments ſhould be divided, in order to excite an emu- 
lation among men of merit: whereas the beſtowing of 
them on one man, too often dazzles him by ſo diſtinguiſh- 
ing a preference, and always fills others with jealouſy, 
diſcontent, and murmurs, | 

The ſecond defect taken notice of by Ariſtotle in the go- 
vernment of Carthage, was, that in order for a man to at- 
rain the firſt poſts, a certain eſtate was required, beſides merit 
and a conſpicuous birth. By which means, poverty might 
exclude perſons of the moſt exalted merit; which he con- 
ſiders as a great evil in a government. For then, ſays he, 
as virtue is wholly diſregarded, and money is all-power- 
ful, becauſe all things are attained by it ; the admiration 
and deſire of riches ſeize and corrupt the whole communi- 
ty. Add to this, that when magiſtrates and judges are 
obliged to pay large ſums for their employmeuts, they ** 
to have a right to reimburſe themſelves. 

There is not, I believe, one inſtance in all e 
to ſhew that employments, either in the ſtate or the courts 


(8) A. M. 3803. Year of Carthage, 682. 
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of juſtice, were ſold. The expence, therefore, which A- 
riſtotle talks of here, to raiſe men to preferments in Car- 
thage, muſt doubtleſs be underſtood of the preſents that 
were given, in order to procure the votes of the electors; 
a practice, as Polybius obſerves, very common at Carthage, 
where no kind of gain was judged a diſgrace *. It is there- 
fore no wonder, that Ariſtotle ſhould condemn a practice, 
whoſe conſequences, it is very plain, may prove fatal to a 
government. 
But in caſe he pretended that the chief employments of 
a ſtate ought to be equally acceſſible to the rich and the 
poor, as he ſeems to inſinuate; his opinion is refuted by 
the general practice of the wiſeſt republics ; for theſe, with- 
out any way demeaning or aſperſing poverty, have thought 
that on this occaſion the preference ought to be given 
to riches; becauſe it is to be preſumed, that the wealthy 
have received a better education, have nobler views, are 
more out of the reach of corruption, and leſs liable to 
commit baſe actions; and that even the (tate of their af- 
fairs makes them more affectionate to the government, 
inclines them to maintain peace and order in it, and to 
ſuppreſs whatever may tend to ſedition and rebellion, 
| Ariſtotle, in concluding his reflections on the republic of 
Carthage, is much pleaſed with a cuſtom practiſed in it, 
viz, of ſending from time to time colonies into different 
countries; and in this manner, procuring its citizens com- 
modious f. ettlements. This provided for the neceſſities of 
the poor, who, equally with the rich, are members of the 
ſtate; and it diſcharged Carthage of multitudes of lazy in- 
dolent people, who were its dif; grace, and often proved dan- 
gerous to it: It prevented commotions and inſurrections, 
by thus removing ſuch perſons as commonly occaſion them; 
and who being ever uneaſy under their preſent circumſtan- 
ces, are always ready for innovations and tumults. 


Haræ Kap xorg vd aus xpov r avmorrev pos xep dog! 
Polyb. I. vi, p. 497. 
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8 rer. IV. Trade of Carthage, the firſt . of its 


wealth and power. 


"WEED Ig ſtrictly ſpeaking, was the occupation of 
Carthage, the particular object of its induſtry, and 
its peculiar and predominant characteriſtic. It formed the 
greateft ſtrength and the chief ſupport of -that common- 
wealth. In a word, we may affirm that the power, the 
conqueſts, the credit, and glory of the Carthaginians all 
flowed from trade. Situated in the center of the Mediter- 
ranean, and ſtretching out their arms eaſtward and weſt- 
ward, the extent of their commerce, took in all the known 
world; and wafted it to the coalt of Spain, of Mauritania, 
of Gaul, and beyond the Straits, and pillars of Hercules. 
They failed to all countries, in order to buy, at a cheap 
rate, the ſuperfluities of every nation; which, by the wants 
of others, became neceſſaries, and theſe they ſold. to them 
at the deareſt rates. From Egypt the Carthaginians fetch - 
ed fine flax, paper, corn, ſails and cables for ſhips: from 
the coalt of the Red-Sea, ſpices, frankincenſe, perfumes, 
gold, pearls and precious ſtones. From Tyre and. Phoe- 
nicia, purple and ſcarlet, rich ſtuffs, tapeſtry, coſtly fur- 
niture, and divers very curious and artificial works: in 
fine, they fetched from various countries, all things that 
are abſolutely neceſſary, or capable of contributing to 
eaſe, luxury, and the delights of life. They brought back 
from the weſtern parts of the world, in return for the 
commodities carried thither, 1 iron, tin, lead, and copper. 
By the ſale of theſe various commodities, they enriched 
themſelves at the expence of all nations; and put them 
under a kind of contribution, which was ſo much the 
ſurer, as it was ſpontaneous. 18 
In thus becoming the factors and agents of all nations, 
they had made themſelves lords of the ſea; the band 
which held the eaſt, the welt, and ſouth together; and the 
neceſſary canal of their communication; ſo that Carthage 
roſe to be the common city, and the center of the trade, of 


Vor. I, O 


— 
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The moll conſiderable perſonages of the city were not 
aſhamed to trade. They applied themſelves to it as indu- 
ſtriouſly as the meaneſt citizens; and their great wealth 
did not make them leſs in love with the diligence, patience, 
and labour, which are neceſſary for the acquiring them. 
To this they owed their empire of the ſea, the ſplendor of 
their republic, their being able to diſpute for the ſuperiority 
with Rome itſelf, and their elevation of power, which 
forced the Romans to carry on a bloody and doubtful war, 
for upwards of forty years, in order to humble and ſub- 
due this haughty rival. In fine, Rome, even in its trium- | 
phant ſtate, thought Carthage was not to be entirely re- | 
duced any other way, than by depriving: that city of the 
benefit of its commerce, by which it had ſo long been enabled ; 
to reſiſt the whole ſtrength of that mighty republic. l 
However, it is no wonder, that as Carthage came in a : 


manner out of the greateſt ſchool of traffic in the world, d 
1 mean Tyre, ſhe ſhould have been crowned with ſuch 
rapid and uninterrupted ſucceſs, The very veſſels on which £ 
is founders had been conveyed into Africa, were afterwards 3 
employed by them in their trade, They began to make } 

fettlements upon the coaſts of Spain, in thoſe ports. where . 

they unloaded their goods. The eaſe with which they had 10 
founded theſe ſettlements, and the conveniencies they met * 

with, inſpired them with the deſign of conquering thoſe vaſt * 

regions; and ſome time after, Nova Carthago, or New hey 

Carthage, gave the Carthaginians an empire in that country, | 

almoſt * to that they enjoyed in Africa, 2 

= CT v. The mines of Spain, fecond ſource of FY as, 
richetand power of Carthage. 2e 
0 Dieses juſtly remarks, that the gold and filver = 
mines found by the Carthaginians in Spain, were hs 
an ine xhauſtible fund 0 wealth, that enabled them to ſu- * 
ſtain ſuch long wars againſt the Romans, The natives had | 
Jong been ignorant of theſe treaſures, at leaſt of their uſe (i) 
and value; that lay concealed in the bowels of the earth. * 

The Phoenicians firſt made the diſcovery; and, * wen. | =} 


(þ) Lib. iv. p. 313, etc, * 


- 
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ing ſome wares of little value for this precious metal, which 
the natives ſuffered them to dig up, they amaſſed infinite 
wealth, The Carthaginians improved, from their example, 
when they conquered that country; as did ie Romans af · 


terwards, when they had diſpoſſeſſed the latter of it, 


(i) The labour employed to come at theſe mines, and to 
dig the gold and ſilver out of them, was incredible, For 
the veins of theſe metals rarely appeared on the ſuperſicies: 
they were to be ſought for, and traced through frightful 
depths, where very often floods of water ſtopped the miners, 
and ſeemed to defeat all future purſuits, But avarice is as 
patient in undergoing fatigues, as ingenious in finding expe- 
dients, By pumps, which Archimedes had invented when 
in Egypt, the Romans afterwards threw up the water out 
of theſe kind of pits, and quite drained them. Numberleſs 
multitudes of ſlaves periſhed in theſe mines, which were dug 
to enrich their maſters, who treated them with the utmoſt 
barbarity ; forced them by heavy ſtripes to Jabour, and 
gave gow no reſpite either day or night. (k) Polybius, as 
quoted by Strabo, ſays, that, in his time, upwards of forty 
thouſand men were employed in the mines near Nova Car- 
thago; and furniſhed the Romans every day with twenty- 


five thouſand drachms, or eight hundred fifty-nine pounds, 


ſeven ſhillings and ſix-pence “. 

| We muſt not be Carprifed to ſee the Carthaginians, ſoon 
after the greateſt defeats, ſending freſh and numerous ar- 
mies again into the field, fitting out mighty fleets, and ſup- 
porting, at a great expence, for many years, wars Carried 
pn by them in far diſtant countries. But it muſt ſurpriſe 
us, to hear of the Romans doing the ſame; they whoſe 
revenues were very inconſiderable, before thoſe great con- 
queſts, which ſubjected to them the moſt powerful nations; 
and who had no reſources, either from trade, to which 
they were abſolute ſtrangers, or from gold or filver mines, 
Which were very rarely found in Italy, in caſe there "ay 


fer Mp (k) 1. i. p. 247. 
* 25,000 drachms.---An A de bus dg 6e b.. pernark, 
. Engliſh money, coaſequeutly 25,000 gl. 75. 6d, | 
— 6 
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any, and, conſequently, the expences of which muſt have 
ſwallowed up all the profit, The Romans, in the frugal 
and ſimple life they led; in their zeal for the public wel- 
fare, and their love for their country; poſſeſſed funds 
which were not leſs ready or ſecure than thoſe of Carthage, 
but at the ſame time were far more honourable. 


S Eo r. VI. VAR. 


(CARTHAGE muſt be conſidered as a trading, and at 

the ſame time a warlike republic. Its genius and the 
nature of its government led it to traffic; and the ne- 
ceſſity the Carthaginians were under, firſt of defending 
their ſubjects againſt the neighbouring nations, and after- 
| wards a deſire of extending their commerce and empire, 
led them to war. This double idea gives us, in my opini- 
on, the true plan and character of the Carthaginian "—_ 
lie. We have already ſpoke of its commerce. 

The military power of the Carthaginians conſiſted in 
their alliances with kings; in tributary nations, from which 
they drew both men and money; in ſome troops raiſed from 
among their own citizens ; and in mercenary ſoldiers pur- 
chaſed of neighbouring ſtates, without their being obliged 
to levy or exerciſe them, becauſe they were already well 
diſciplined and inured to the fatigues of war; they making 
choice, in every country, of ſuch ſoldiers as had the great- 
eſt merit and reputation, They drew, from Numidia, a 
nimble, bold, impetuous, and indefatigable cavalry, which 
formed the principal ſtrength of their armies; from the 
Balearian iſles, the moſt expert lingers in the world; 
from Spain, a ſtout and invincible infantry ; from the coaſts 


of Genoa and Gaul, troops of known valour; and from 


Greece itſelf, ſoldiers fit for all the various operations of 
war; for the field or the garriſons, for beſieging or de» 
fending cities. 

In this manner the Carthaginians ſent out at once 

werful armies, compoſed of ſoldiers which were the 
flower of all the armies in the univerſe, Without depopu- 
lating. either, their fields or cities by new levies; without 
ſuſpending their manufactures, or diſturbing the peaceable 
artificer ; without i interrupting their commerce, or Weak- 
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3 Enirig their navy. By venal blood they poſſeſſed themſclves 
of provinces and kingdoms ; and made other nations the 
Ibuments of their grandeur and glory, with no other ex- 
pence of their own, but their money; and even this furniſhed 
from the traffick they carried on with foreign nations. 
If the Carthaginians, in the courſe of a war, ſuſtained 
ſome loſſes, theſe were but as ſo many foreign accidents, 
which only grazed, as it were, over the body of the ſtate, 
but did not make a deep wound in the bowels or heart 
of the republic. Theſe loſſes were ſpeedily · repaired, by 
ſums ariſing out of a flouriſhing commerce, as from a per- 
| petual ſinew of war, by which the government was furniſh- 
| | ed with new ſupplies for the purchaſe of mercenary forces, 
| who were ready at the firſt ſummons. And from the vaſt 
extent of the coaſts which the Carthaginians poſſeſſed, it 
was eaſy for them to levy, in a very little time, a fuffici- 


I ent number of ſailors and rowers for the working of their * 
1 fleets, and to procure able pilots and experienced captains 
n to conduct them. 
— But as theſe parts were fortuitouſly brought together, 
d they did not adhere by any natural, intimate, or neceſſary 
0 tie, No common and reciprocal intereſt united them in 
g ſuch a manner, ſo as to form a ſolid and unalterable body. 
t- Not one individual in theſe mercenary armies, wiſhed ſin- 
a > cerely the proſperity of the ſtate. They did not act with 
ch the ſame zeal, nor expoſe themſelves to dangers with equal 
he reſolution, for a republic which they conſidered as foreign, 
d; and which conſequently was indifferent to them, as they 
{ts would have done for their native country, whoſe happineſs 
m conſtitutes that of the ſeveral members who compoſe it. 
of In great reverſes of fortune, the kings (I) in alliance 
les with the Carthaginians might eaſily be detached from their 
intereſt, either by a jealouſy which the grandeur of a more 
nce powerful neighbour naturally gives, or from the hopes of 
the reaping greater advantages from a new friend, or from the | 
pu- fear of being involved in the misfortunes of an old ally. 1 
out The tributary nations, being impatient under the weight 
1 
= (1) As Syphax and Maſiniſſa. 
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and diſgrace of a yoke which had been forced upon their 
necks, greatly flattered themſelves with the hopes of find- 
ing one leſs galling in changing their maſters ;. or, incaſe 
ſervitude was unavoidable, the choice was indifferent to 
them, as will appear from many inſtances in the courſe of 
this hiſtory, 

The mercenary forces, accuſtomed to meaſure their ſide- 
lity by the largeneſs or continuance of their pay, were ever 
ready, on the leaſt diſcontent, or the ſlighteſt expectation 
of a more canſiderable ſtipend, to deſert to the enemy with 
whom they had juſt before fought, and to turn their arms 
againſt thoſe who had invited them to their aſſiſtance. 

Thus the grandeur of the Carthaginians being ſuſtained 
only by theſe foreign ſupports, was ſhaken to the very foun- 
dation when they were once taken away. And if to this 
there happened to be added an interruption of their com- 
merce, (by which only they ſubſiſted), ariſing from the loſs 
ofa naval engage ment, they imagined themſelves to be on the 
brink of ruin, and abandoned themſelves to deſpondency and 
deſpair as, was evidently ſeen at the end of the firſt Punic war. 

Ariſtotle, in the treatiſe wherein he ſhews the advanta - 
ges and defetts of the government of Carthage, finds no fault 
with its keeping up none but foreign forces; it 1s therefore 
probable, that the Carthaginians did not fall into this prac- 
ticetill a long time after. But the rebellions which haraſſed 
Carthage in ĩts later years, ought to have taught its citizens, 
that no miſeries are comparable to thoſe of a government 
which is ſupported only by foreigners; ſince neither zeal, 
ſecurity, or obedience can be expected from them. 

But this was not the caſe with the republic of Rome. 
As the Romans had neither trade nor money, they were 
not able to hire forces, in order to puſh on their conqueſts 
wich the ſame rapidity as the Carthaginians: but then, as 
they procured every thing from within themſelves, and as 
all the parts of the ſtate were intimately united, they had 
ſurer teſources in great misfortunes than the Carthagini- 
ans. And for this reaſon, they never once thought of ſu- 
ing for peace after the battle of Cannae, as the Cartha- 
ginians had done in a leſs imminent danger, 
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The Carthaginians had, beſides, a body of troops, 
{which was not very numerous), levied from among their 
own citizens; and this was a kind of ſchool, in which the 
flower of their nobility, and thoſe whoſe talents and am- 
bition prompted them to aſpire to the ſirſt dignities, - learn- 
£d the rudiments of the art of war. From among theſe 
were ſelected all the general officers, who were put at the 
head of the different bodies of their forces, and had the 
chief command in the armies, This nation was too jea- 
lous and ſuſpicious to employ foreign generals, But they 
were not ſo diſtruſtful of their own citizens as Rome and 
Athens ; for the Carthaginians, at the ſame time that they 
inveſted them with great power, did not guard againſt the 
abuſe they might make of it, in order to oppreſs their 
country, The command of armies was neither annual, nor 
limited to any time, as in the two republics above menti- 
oned. Many generals held their commiſſiohs for a great 
number of years, either till the war or their lives ended: 
though they were ſtill accountable to the commonwealth 
for their conduct; and liable to be recalled, wheneyer a 
real overſight, a 3 or the ſuperior intereſt of a 


cabal furniſhed an opportunity for it. 


Sect, VII. Arts and ſciencer. 


T cannot be ſaid that the Carthapinians renounced en- 
tirely the glory which reſults from ſtudy and know- 


lege. The ſending of Maſkniffa, ſon of a powerful king *, 


thither for education, gives us room to believe, that Car- 
thage was provided with an excellent ſchool. (m) The great 
Hannibal, who in all reſpects was an ornament to that city, 
was not unacquainted with polite literature, as will be ſeen 
hereafter, (n) Mago, another very celebrated General, 

did as much honour to Carthage by his pen, as by his 
victories, He wrote twenty-eight volumes upon huſbandry, 
which the Roman ſenate had in.ſuch eſteem, that, after 
the taking of Carthage, when they preſented the African 


(m) Nepos in vita Annibalis. (n) Cic, I. i, de orat. n. 249. 
Plin. l. xvii e. 3. | 
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ptinces with the libraries founded there, (another proof 
that learning was not entirely baniſhed from Carthage), 
they gave orders to have theſe books tranſlated into La- 
tin*, though Cato had before written books on that ſubject. 
(o) There is ſtill extant a Greek verſion of a treatiſe 
drawn up by Hanno-in the Punic tongue, relating to a 
voyage he made, by order of the ſenate, with a conſide- 
rable fleet round Africa, for the ſettling of different colo- 
nies in that part of the world, This Hanno is believed 
to be more antient, than that perſon of the ſame name, 
who lived in the time of Agathocles. . 

(p) Clitomachus, called, in the Punic e Aſdrus 
bal, was a greaf philoſopher. He ſucceeded the famous 
Carneades, whoſe diſciple he had been; and maintained 
in Athens the honour of the Academic ſe, Cicero 
ſays that he was a more ſenſible man, and fonder of ſtudy, 
than the Carthaginians generally are. (q) He compoſed 
ſeveral books, in one of which he drew a piece to conſole 
the unhappy citizens of Carthage, who, by the ruin of 

cheir city, were reduced to ſlavery, 

I might rank among, or rather place at the head of, the 
writers who have adorned Africa with their compoſitions, 
the celebrated Terence; himſelf being ſingly capable of 
reflecting infinite honour on his country by the fame of his 
productions, if, on this account, Carthage, the place of his 
birth, ought not to be leſs conſidered as his country than 
Rome, where he was educated, and acquired that purity 
of ſtyle, that delicacy and elegance, which have gained 
him the admiration of all ſucceeding ages. (r) It is ſup- 
poſed, that he was carried off when an infant, or at leaſt 
very young, by the Numidians in their incurſions into the 
Carthaginian territories, during the war carried on be- 
tween theſe two nations, from the concluſion of the ſecond, 


(o) voſſ. de hiſt, Gr. I. iv. (p) Plut. de fort. Alex. p. 328. 
Diog. Laert. in Clitom. . (q) Tuſe. Quaeſt. I. hi. n. 34. 
(r) Suet. in vit. Terent. 

* Theſe books were writ by Mago in the Punic language, and tranſ- 
Jated into Greek by Caſſius Dionyſius of Utica; from whoſe verſion 
we may probably ſuppoſe the Latin was made.* 

+ Clitomachus, homo et acutus ut Poenus, et valde ſtudioſus ag 
 diligens, Academ, Quaeſt. I. iv. n. 98. 
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to the beginning of the third Punic war, He was fold a 
ſlave to Terentius Lucanus, a Roman ſenator, who, after 
giving him an excellent education, gave him his liberty, 
and called him by his own name, as was then the cuſtom, 
He was united in a very ſtrict friendſhip-with the ſecond 
Scipio Africanus, and Laelius ; and it wds a common re- 
port at Rome, that he had the aſſiſtance of theſe two great 
men in compoſing his pieces. The poet, ſo far from en- 
deavouring to ſtifle a report ſo advantageous to him, made 
a merit of it. Only ſix of his comedies are extant. Some 
authors, according to Suetonius, the writer of his life, 
ſay, that in his return from Greece, whither he had made 
a voyage, he loſt a hundred and eight comedies tranſlated 
from Menander, and could not ſurvive an accident which 
muſt naturally afflict him in a ſenſible manner; but this 
incident is not very well founded, However this be, he 


died in the year of Rome 594, under the conſulſhip of 


Cneius Cornelius Dolabella and M. Fulvius, aged thirty- 
five years, and conſequently was born anno 560, 

It muſt yet be confeſſed, notwithſtanding all we have faid, 
that there ever was a great ſcarcity of learned men in Car- 
thage, ſince it ſcarce furniſhed three or four writers of re- 
putation in upwards of ſeven hundred years. Although the 
Carthaginians held a correſpondence with Greece and the 
moſt civilized nations, yet this did not excite them to bor- 
row their learning, as being foreign to their views of trade 
and commerce. Eloquence, poetry, hiſtory, ſeem to have 
been little known among them, A Carthaginian philoſo- 
pher was conſidered as a ſort of prodigy by the learned, 
What then would an aſtronomer or a geometriciar have 
been thought? I know not in what reputation phyſic, which 
is ſo advantageous to life, was at Carthage; ; or the civil 
law, ſo neceſſary to ſociety. 

As works of wit were generally had in ſo much diſre- 
gard, the education of youth muſt neceſſarily have been 
very imperfect and unpoliſhed. In Carthage, the ſtudy and 
knowlege of youth were for the moſt part confined to writ- 
ing, arithmetic, book-keeping, and the buying and ſelling 
goods; in a word, to whatever related to traffic. But 
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polite learning, hiſtory, and philoſophy, were in little re 
pute among them. Theſe were, in later years, even prohi- 
bited by the laws, which expreſsly forbid any Carthaginian 
to learn the Greek tongue, leſt it might qQalify them for 
carryihg on a dangerous correſpondence with the e 
either by letter or word of mouth. 

Now, what could be expected from ſuch. * mind? 

Accordingly, there was never ſeen among them, that ele- 
gance of behaviour, that eaſe and complacency of manners, 
and thoſe ſentiments of virtue, which are generally the fruits 
of a liberal education in all civilized nations. The fmall 
number of great men which this nation has produced, muſt 
therefore have owed their merit to the felicity of their ge · 
nius, to the ſingularity of their talents, and a long experi- 
ence, without any great aſſiſtance from inſtruction. Hence 
it was, that the merit of the greateſt men of Carthage was 
ſullied by great failings, low vices, and cruel paſhons : and 
it is rare to meet with any conſpicuous virtue among them, 
without ſome blemiſh ; with any virtue of a noble, generous, 
and amiable kind, and ſupported by clear and laſting prin- 
ciples, ſuch as is every where found among the Greeks and 
Romans. The reader will perceive, that I here ſpeak only 
of the Heathen virtues, and agreeable to the idea which 
the Pagans entertained of them, 
l meet with as few monuments of their {kill in arts of 2 
leſs noble and neceſſary kind, as painting and ſculpture, I 
find, indeed, that they had plundered the conquered nati- 
ons of a great many works in both theſe kinds; but it does 
not appear that they themſelves had produced many. 

From what has been ſaid, one cannot help concluding, 
that traffic was the predominant inclination, and the peculiar 


Factum ſenatus-conſultum, ne quis poſtea Carthaginienſis aut li- 
teris Graecis aut ſermoni ſtuderet; ne aut loqui cum hoſte, aut ſcribere 
ſine interprete poſſet. Juſtin. I. xx. c. 5. Juſtin aſeribes the reaſon of 
this law, to a treaſonable correſpondence between one Suniatus, 2 

werful Carthaginian, and Dionyſius the tyrant of Si the former, 
5 letters written in Greek, (which afterwards fell i uh the hands of 
the Carthaginians), having informed the tyrant of the war deſigned 
againſt him by his country, out of hatred to Hauno the Ar to 
whom he was an enemy. : 


-. 
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characteriſtic of the Carthaginians; that it formed, in a 
manner, the baſis of the ſtate, the ſoul of the commonwealth, 
and the grand ſpring which gave motion-to all their enter- 
prizes, The Carthaginians in general were ſkilful merchants; 
employed wholly in traffic; excited ſtrongly by the defire of 
gain, and eſteeming nothing but riches ; directing all their 
talents, and placing their chief glory in amaſſing them, 
though at the ſame time they ſcarce knew the uſe for 
which they were deſigned, or how to uſe them in a no- 
ble or worthy manner, 


Scr. VIII. The character, manners, and qualities of 
the Carthaginians. 


N the enumeration of the various qualities which Cicero® 
aſſigns to different nations, as their diſtinguiſhing cha- 
racteriſtics, he declares that of the Carthaginians to be craft, 
ſkill, addreſs, induſtry, cunning, calliditas; which . 
leſs appeared in war, but was ſtill more conſpiendus i in the 
reſt of their conduct; and this was joined to another qua- 
lity that bears a very near relation to it, and is ſtill leſs 
reputable. Craft and cunning lead naturally to lying, hy- 
pocriſy, and breach of faith ; and theſe, by accuſtoming the 
mind inſenſibly to be leſs ſcrupulous with regard to the 
choice of the means for compaſſing its deſigns, prepare it 
for the baſeſt frands and the moſt perfidious actions. This 
was alſo one of the characteriſtics of the Carthaginians ; 
and it was ſo notorious, that, to ſignify any remarkable 
diſhoneſty, it was uſual to call it Punic honour, Fides 
Punica; and to denote a knaviſh, deceitful mind, no ex- 
preſſion was thought more proper and emphatical W 
this, à Carthaginian mind, Punicum ingenium. 
An exceſſive thirſt for, and an immoderate love of Wen 
generally gave occaſion in Carthage to the e baſe 


* Quam — licet ipſi nos amemus, tamen nee numero ge- 
nos, nec robore Gallos, nec calliditate Poenos, ſed pietate ac 
etc. omnes gentes nationeſque ſuperavimus. De aruſp. reſp. n. 19. 
+Carthaginienſes fraudulenti et mendaces - multis et variis merca 
torum advenarumque ſermonibus ad ſtudium fallendi quaeſtus 2 
ate yocabantur, Cic. orat. 2, in Rull. n. 94. 
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and unjuſt actions. One ſingle example will prove this. 
In the time of a truce granted by Scipio, to the carveſt: 
intreaties of the Carthaginians; ſome Roman veſſels, being 
drove by a ſtorm on the coaſts of Carthage, were ſeized by 


order of the ſenate and people , who could not ſuffer ſo 
tempting a prey to eſcape them. They were reſolved to 


get money, though the manner of acquiring it were ever 


fo ſcandalous. + The inhabitants of Carthage, even in St. 
Auſtin's time, (as that father informs us), ſnowed, on a particu- 


lar occaſion, that they ſtill retained part of this characteriſtic. 
(s) But theſe were not the only blemiſhes and faults of 
the Carthaginians. They had ſomething auſtere and ſavage 


in their diſpoſition and genius, a haughty and imperious air, 


a fort of ferocity, which, in its firſt ſtarts, was deaf to either 


reaſon or remonſtrances, and plunged brutally into the ut- 


moſt exceſſes of violence. The people, cowardly and gro- 


velling under apprehenſions, were fiery and cruel in their 
tranſports ; at the ſame time that they trembled under 
their magiſtrates, they were dreaded in their turn by their 
miſerable vaſſals. In this we ſee the difference which e- 
ducation makes between one nation and another. The 
Athenians, whoſe city was always conſidered as the center 
of learning, were naturally jealous of their authority, and 


difficult to govern; but ſtill, a fund of good nature and 


humanity made them compaſſionate the misfortunes of o- 
thers, and be indulgent to the errors'of their leaders. 
Cleon one day deſired the aſſembly, in which he preſided, 
to break up; becauſe, as he told them, he had a ſacrifice 


(s) Plut. de ger. rep. p. 799 


* Magiſtratus ſenatum vocare, populus in curiae veſtibulo fremere, 


ne tanta ex oculis ' manibuſque amitteretur praeda. Conſenfum. eſt, 
ut, etc. Liv. I. xxx. n. 24. 


to hear him. Being all met, he told them, they were 

buy cheap, and ſell dear. Every man's conſcience pleaded 

guilty to the charge; and the mountebank was diſmiſſed with applauſe 
and laughter. Vili vultis emere, et care vendere; in quo ditto le- 
viſſimĩ ſcenici omnes tamen conſcientias invenerunt ſuas, eique vera 


⁊t tamen improviſa dicenti admirabili favore plauſerunt. S. Auguſt. 


1A bank had promiſed the citizens of Carthage, to diſco- 
ver to heir moſt ſecret thoughts, in caſe they would come, on 
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to offer, and friends to entertain. The people only laugh; 
ed at the tequeſt, and immediately ſeparated; Such a li- 
berty, ſays Plutarch, at Carthage, would have coſt a 
man his life. 

(t) Livy makes a like reflection with regard to Terenti- 
us Varro. That general, being returned to Rome after the 
battle of Cannae, which had been loſt by his ill conduct, 
uas met by perſons of all orders of the ſtate, at ſome diſt- 

ance from Rome ; and thanked by them, for his not having 
Ieſpaired of the common-wealth; who, ſays the hiſtorian, 
had he been a general of the Carthaginians, mult have ex- 
pected the malt ſevere 2 Cui, fi Carthaginien- 
frum ductor Fuiſſet, 7 nihi recuſandum ſupplicii foret. In- 
deed a court was eſtabliſhed at Carthage, where the gene- 
rals were obliged to give an account of their conduct; and 
they all were made reſponſible for the events of the war. 111 
ſucceſs was'punifhed there as a crime againſt the ſtate ; and 
whenever a general loſt a battle, he was almoſt Fare, at 
his return, of ending his life upon a gibbet. Such was the 
furious, cruel, and barbarous diſpoſition of the Carthagj- 
nians, who were always ready to ſhed the blood of their 
citizens as well as of foreigners. The unheard of tortures 
which they made Regulus ſuffer, are a manifeſt proof of 
this aſſertion : and their hiſtory will furniſh us with ſuch 
inſtances of it as are not to be read without horror. 


(t) L XXI. C. 61. Ten dens . Ty HV 4A Yi 
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HE cuil of time between the foundation of Car- 

thage and its ruin, included ſeven hundred years, 
and may be divided into two parts. The firſt, which is 
much the longeſt, and the leaſt known, (as is ordinary with 
the beginnings of all ſtates), extends 10 the firſt Punic war, 
and; takes up five hundred and eighty-rwo years. The ſe- 
cond, which ends at the deſtruction of Carthage, contains 
ber an hundred and cighteen years. 
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CHAPTER I. 


The feundation of Carthage, and its progreſs till the 
time of the firſt Punic war. 


ARTHAGE in Africa was a colony from Tyre, the moſt 


renowned city at that time for commerce in the world, 


Tyre had long before tranſplanted another colony into that 


country, Which built Utica *, made famous by the death of 
the ſecond Cato, who for this reaſon is generally. called 
Cato Ulticenſis, 


* Utica et —_ ambae inclytae, ambae a Phoenicibus conditae; 
31a fato _—_— inſignis, haec ſuo. Pompon. Mel. c. IX vii. Utica 
znd Carthage, both s, and both built by Phoenicians ; the firſt 
renouncd by Cato's fate, * laſt by its own, 
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Authors diſagree very much with regard to the aera of 
the foundation of Carthage *, It is a difficult matter, and 
not very material, to reconcile them; at leaſt, agreeably to 
the plan laid > fn by me, it 18 3 to know, within a 
few years, the time in which that city was built. 

(u) Carthage exiſtetl a little above ſeven hundred years. 
It was deſtroyed under the conſulate of Cn. Lentulus and 
L. Mummius, the 603d year of Rome, 3859th of the 
world, and 145 before Chriſt, The foundation of it may 
therefore be fixed at the year of the world 3158, when 


Joaſh was king of Judah, 98 years before the building of 
Rome, and 846 before our Saviour. 


(x) The foundation of Carthage is aſcribed to Eliſa, a 


Tyrian princeſs, better known by the name of Dido. Itho- 
bal, king of Tyre, and father of the famous Jezebel, called 
in ſcripture Ethbaal, was her great-grandfather, She mar- 


ried her near relation Acerbas, called otherwiſe Sichgrbas 
and Sichaeus, an extremely rich prince; and Pygmalion 
king of Tyre was her brother. This prince having put 


Sichaeus to death, in order that he might have an opportuni- 
ty to ſeize his immenſe treaſures ; Dido cluded the crucl 
_ -avarice of her brother, by withdrawing ſecretly with all 


her dead huſband's poſſeſſions. After having long wandered, 
ſhe at laſt landed on the coaſt of the Mediterranean, in the 
gulf where Utica ſtood, and in the country of Africa, pro- 


perly ſo called, diſtant almoſt fifteen + miles from Tunis, 


ſo famous, at this time, for its corſairs; and there ſettled 


(u) Liv. epit. I. li (x) Juſtin. I. xviii. c. 4. 5, 6. App. de 
bello Pun. p. 1. Strab. I. xvii. p. 832. Paterc. 1. i. c. 6. 

* Our countryman Howel endeavours to reconcile the three dif 
ferent accounts of the foundation of Carthage, in the following man- 
ner. He ſays, that the town confiſted of three parts, viz. Cothon, 
or the port and buildings adjoining to it, which he ſuppoſes to have 
been firſt built; Megara, built next, and, in reſpect of Cothon, called 
the new town, or Karthada; and Byrſa, or the * built laſt of all, 
and probably by Dido. 

Cothon, to agree with Appian, was built fifty yea rs before * 
of Troy; Megara, to correſpond with Euſcbils, w was built an hundr 

ninety- four years later; Byrſa, to agree with Menander, (cited by Jo- 
ſephus), was built an hundred fixty-ſix years after Megara. 

+ 120 ſtadia. Strab. I. xiv. p. 687. 
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130 The HIS To R of the 
with her few followers, after having purchaſed ſome lands 
from the inhabitants of the country *, 

Many of the neighbouring people, invited by the proſpect 
of lucre, repaired thither to ſell to theſe foreigners the ne- 
ceſſaries of life; and ſhortly after incorporated themſelves 
with them. Theſe inhabitants, who had been thus gathered 
from different places, ſoon grew very numerous. The citi- 
zens-of Utica conſidering them as their countrymen, and as 
deſcended from the ſame common ſtock, deputed envoys with 
very conſiderable preſents, and exhorted them to build a 
eity in the place where they had firſt ſettled. The natives 
of the country, from the eſteem and reſpect frequently ſhewn 
to ſtrangers, made-them the like offers. Thus all things 
conſpiring with Dido's views, ſhe built her city ; which 
was appointed to pay an annual tribute to the Africans for 
the ground it ſtood upon; and called Carthada +, or Car- 
thage,-a name, that, in the Phoenician and Hebrew tongues, 
(which have a great affinity), ſignifies the ne 8 7 It is 
ſaid, that when the foundations were dug, a horſe's head 
was found, which was thought a good omen, and a preſage 
of the future warlike genius of that people 9. 

This princeſs was afterwards courted by tarbas king of 
Getulia, nennen een caſe of refuſal. Dido, 

* Sore authors ſay, that Dido Dido put a trick on the natives, by deſirin 
to purchaſe of them, for her intended ſettlement, only ſo much 
as an ox's hide would encompaſs. The requeſt was thought too mo- 
derate to be denied. the en ant the Pals pe (He Bp thongs ; 
and with them encompaſſed a tract of ground, on which ſhe built 
A Citadel called Byrſa, from u El But this tale of the thongs is 
generally exploded by the learned; who obſerve, that the Hebrew 
word Boſra, which ſignifies a fortification, gave riſe to the Greek * 
Byrſa, which is the name of the citadel of Carthage. 

+ Kartha Hadath, or Hadrha. 

$ Effodere Joco/ſignum, quod regia Juno 

Monſtrarat, caput acris equi; nam fic fore bello 
- FEgregiam, et facilem victu per ſecula em. 


| The Tyrians landing near. this holy ground, | 
And digging here, a proſperous omen found : 
From under earth — 222 
Their growth and future fortune to forcſhew : 
This fated ſign their foundreſs Juno gave, 


Of a ſoil fruitful, and a people brave, Dryden. 
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who had bound herſelf by an oath not to conſent to a ſe- 
cond marriage, being incapable of violating the faith ſhe had 
ſworn to Sichaeus, deſired time for deliberation, and for 
appealing the manes of her firſt huſband by ſacrifice, Hay- 
ing therefore ordered a pile to be raiſed, ſhe aſcended it; 
and drawing out a dagger ſhe had concealed under ber 
robe, ſtabbed herſelf with it “. 

Virgil has made a great alteration in this hiſtory, by 
ſuppoſing that Æneas, his hero, was cotemporary with Di - 
do, though there was an interval of near three centuries 


between the one and the other; the aera of the building of 


Carthage being fixed three hundred years lower than the 
deſtruction of Troy. This liberty is very excuſable in a 
poet, who is not tied to the ſcrupulous accuracy of an biſ- 
torian. We admire, with great reaſon, the judgment he 
has ſhewn in his plan, when, to affect the Romans the 
more (for whom he wrote) with his ſubject, he has the art 
of introducing into it the implacable hatred which ſubſiſted 
between Carthage and Rome, and ingeniouſly deduces the 
original of it from the very remote foundation of thoſe two 
rival cities, 

Carthage, whoſe beginnings, as we have obſerved, were 
* weak, grew larger by inſenſible degrees, where it 


Th fs 64 bile 16 ewe Jolly (1. zvit. c. 6.), 
king of the Mauritanians, ſending for ten of the 
* Carthagi demanded Dido in marriage, threatening 1 
declare war againſt her in caſe of a refuſal. The ambaſſadors being 
afraid to deliver the meſſage of Iarbas, told her, (with Punic honeſty), 
that he wanted to have ſome perſon ſent him, who was capable of ci- 
5 — and poliſhing me tot his gr nn rr that there was no 
who would be willing to 

— 9 kindred, —— of 2 s, who — 
were as ſavage as the wildeſt beaſts. Here the queen with indignation 
rs La. them, and aſking, 8 were not aſhamed to refuſe 
E y manner, which mi eficial to their country, to 
they owed even their lives! — then delivered the king's mef- 

foe; and bid her ſet them a pattern, and ſacrifice herſelf to her coun- 
try's welfare. Dido being thus enſnared, on Sichacus with 


tears and lamentations, and anſwered, That he would go where the 


fate of her city called her. At the ex tration of thade — ſhe 
aſcended the fatal pile; and with her laſt breath told the ſpectators, 
that ſhe was going to her huſband, as they had ordered her, 
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was founded. But its dominion was not long confined 
to Africa, The inhabitants of this ambitious city extend- 
ed their conqueſts into Europe, by invading Sardinia, 
ſeizing agreat part of Sicily, and reducing almoſt all Spain; 
and having ſent powerful colonies every where, they en- 
joyed the empire of the ſeas for more than ſix hundred 
years; and formed a ſtate which was able to diſpute pre- 
eminence with the greateſt empires of the world, by their 
wealth, their commerce, their numerous armies, their 
formidable fleets, and, above all, by the courage and 
ability of their captains, The dates and circumſtances of 
many of theſe conqueſts are little known. I ſhall take but 
a tranſient notice of them, in order to enable my readers 
to form ſome idea of the countries, which will be often 
mentioned in the courſe of this hiſtory. 


C Conqueſt of the Carthaginians in Africa. 


(y) The firſt wars made by the Carthaginians, were to 
free themſelves from the annual tribute which they had en- 
caged to pay the Africans, for the land theſe had permitted 
them to ſettle in. This conduct does them no honour, as 
the ſettlement was granted them upon condition of their 
paying a tribute, One would be apt to imagine, that they 
were deſirous of covering the obſcurity of their original, 
by aboliſhing this proof of it, But they were not ſucceſsful 
on this occaſion, The Africans had juſtice on their ſide, 
and they proſpered accordingly, the war being terminated 
by the payment of the tribute. 

(z) The Carthaginians afterwards carried their arms 
againſt the Moors and Numidians, and won conqueſts from 
both. Being now emboldened by theſe happy ſucceſſes, 
they ſhook'off entirely the tribute which gave them ſo 

much uneaſineſs *, and poſſeſſed themſelves of a great part 
of Africa. 
(.) About this time there aroſe a great diſpute between 
Candgennd Cyree, on account of their reſpective limits. 


Y ahn. 1. xix. c. 2. 5 (2) Id. c. 2. 
2 he de bello Jugurth. n. 57.; Valer. Max. I. v. c. 6. 
r 
ind. Juſtia, I. Xx. c. 2. | | 
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Cyrene was a very powerful city, ſituated on the Medi- 


terranean, towards the greater Syrtis, and had been built 
by Battus the Lacedaemonian. 


l: was agreed on each fide, that tuo young men ſhould ſet 
cout at the ſame time, from either city; and that the place 


of their meeting ſhould be the common boundary of both 


| ſtates, The Carthaginians (theſe were two brothers nam- 


ed Phil2eni) made the moſt haſte; and their antagoniſts 


pretending that foul play had been uſed; and that thefe 
two brothers above mentioned had ſet out before the time 
appointed, refuſed to ſtand to the agreement, unleſs-the 
two brothers, to remove all ſuſpicion of their unfair deal- 
ing, would conſent to be buried alive in the place where 


they had met. They acquieſced with the propoſal; and 
the Carthaginians erected, on that ſpot, two altars to their 


memories, and paid them divine honours in their city; 


and, from that time, the place was called the altars of the 
Philoeni, Arae Philaenorum *, and ſerved as the boun- 


dary of the Carthaginian empire, which extended from 


thence to the pillars of Hercules. 
Conqueſts of the Carthaginians in Sardinia, &c. 
Hiſtory does not inform us exactly, either of the time 
when the Carthaginians entred Sardinia, or of the manner 
they got poſſeſſion of it. (b) This iſland was of great uſe to 
them; and, during all their wars, ſapplied them abundant- 
ly with proviſions. It is ſeparated from Corſica by a ſtrait 
of about three leagues over. The metropolis of the ſouth- 
ern and moſt fertile part of it, was Caralis or Calaris, now 
called Cagliari. On the arrival of the Carthagmians, the 
natives withdrew to themountains in the northern parts of 
the iſland, which are almoſt inacceſſible, and whence 90 
enemy could not diſloge them, 5 
The Carthagini ans ſeized likewiſe on the Baleares, now 
called Majorca and Minorca. Port Magon, in the latter 
(b) Strab. I. v. p. 224.; Diod. I. v. p. 296. 
* , Som 
Theſe pillars were not ſtanding in Strabo's time. e Sh. 


Phers think Arcadia to be the city which was antiently called 


norum Arae; but others believe it was Naina or Tain, ſituated a lute 


welt of Arcadia, in the gulf of Sidra, 
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134 The HisToRry of the 
land, was ſo called from Mago a Carthaginian general, 
vho firſt made uſe of, and fortified it. (c) It is not known 
who this Mago was; but it is very probable that he was 
Hannibal's brother, This harbour is, at this day, one of 


the moſt conſiderable in the Mediterranean, 
(d) Theſe iſles furniſhed the Carthaginians with the 


moſt expert lingers in the world, who did them great ſer- 
vice in battles and ſieges. They ſlung large ſtones of above 


a pound weight; and ſometimes threw leaden bullets* with 


ſo much violence, that they would pierce even the ſtrong- 
eſt helmets, ſhields, and cuiraſſes; and were ſo dextrous in 
their aim, that they ſcarce ever miſſed the blow. The in- 
habitants of theſe iſlands were accuſtomed, from their in- 
fancy; to handle the fling : for which purpoſe their mothers 
Placed, on the bough of a high tree, the piece of bread de- 
ſigned for their childrens breakfaſt ; who were not allow- 
ed a morſe], till they had brought it down with their ſlings. 
(e) From this practice theſe iſtands were called Baleares 
and Cymnaſiac by the Greeks, becauſe the inhabitants uſ- 
ed to exerciſe themſelves fo early in ſlinging of ſtones f. 


(e) Liv. I. xxviii. n. 37. (4) Diod. 1. v. n. 298. et IL. A. p- 742. 


Liv. loco citato. (e) Strab. I. iii. p. 167. 


 * Liqueſcit excuſſa glans funda, et attritu aeris, velut igne, diſtil- 
lat: i. e. The ball, when thrown from the ſling, diſſolves; and, by the 
friction of the air, runs as if it was melted by fire. Senec. Nat. Quaeſt, 


I. ii. c. 57. - 


+ Bochart derives the name of theſe iſlands from two Phoenician 
words, Baal-jar, or maſter in the art of ſlinging. This ſtrengthens the 


authority of Strabo, viz. that the inhabitants learned their art from the 


Phoenicians, who were once their maſters. ZpyJovyra: epiror Atyorras 
==--tFory Powinis N te xov rag wow. And this is ſtill more probable 
when we conſider, that both the Hebrews and Phoenicians excelled in 
this art. The Balearian ſlings would annoy an enemy either near at hand, 
or at a diſtance. Every linger carried three of them in war. One hung 
from the neck, a ſecond from the waiſt, and a third was carried in the 
hand. To this give me leave to add two more obſervations, (forcign 
indeed to the preſent purpoſe, but relating to theſe iſlands), which I 
hope will not be unentertaining to the reader. The firſt is, that theſe 
iflands were once ſo infeſted with rabbits, that the inhabitants of it ap- 
E to Rome, either for aid againſt them, or otherwiſe deſired new 
habitations, exCaraco . yep vo Twy Cay TYTHY, thoſe creatures hay- 
ing ejected them out of their old ones. Vide Strab. Plin. I. vii. e. 
$5- The ſecond obſervation is, that theſe iſlanders were not only ex- 
» 
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: Conqueſts of the Carthaginians in Spain, | 
" Before 1 enter on the relation of theſe conqueſts, I be- 
lieve it will be proper to give my readers ſome idea of 
Spain, 7 
(Ff) Spain | is divided, into three parts, Boetica, Luft- 
nia, Tarraconia. 

Boetica, To called from the river Boetis (g), was the 
ſouthern diviſion of jt, and comprehended the preſent king- 
dom of Granada, Andaluſia, part of New-Caſtile, and Ef- 
tremadura. Cadiz, called by the antients Gades and Ca- 
dira, is a town ſituated in a ſmall iſland of the ſame name, 
on the weſtern coaſt of Andaluſia, about nine leagues from 
Gibraltar. (h) It is well known, that Hercules, extending 
his conquelts to this place, halted, from the ſuppoſition that 
he was come to the extremity of-the world. He here e- 
refed two pillars, as monuments of his victories, purſuant 
to the cuſtom of that age. The place has always retained 
the name, though time has quite deſtroyed theſe pillars. 
Authors are divided in opinion with regard to the place 
where theſe pillars were erected. (i) Boetica was the molt | 
fruitful, the wealthieſt, and moſt populous part cf Spain. 
It contained two hundred cities, and was inhabited by the 
Turdetani or Turduli. On the banks of the Boetis ſtood 
three large cities; Caſtulo towards the ſource, Corduba 
lower down, the native place of Lucan, and * two Se- 
neca's ; laſtly, Hiſpalis (c). | 

Luſitania is bounded on the weſt by the ocean, on the 
north by the river Durius (I), and on the ſouth by the 
river Anas (m). Between theſe two rivers is the Tagus. 
Luſitania was what is now called Portugal, with part of 
Old and New Caſtile, 

Tat raconia comprehended the reſt of Spain; that i is, 
the kingdoms of Murcia and Valentia, Catalonia, Arra- 


(x) Cluver. I. ii; c. 2. (g) Guadalquivir. (h) Strabo, I. H. p. 192. 


— Ibid. p-1.39---142. (K) Seville, (I) Duero. (m) Guadiana. 
but likewiſe excellent ſwimmers; which they are, to this 
To. by _ teſtimony of our count Biddulph, who, in his travels, 


informs us, that being becalmed near theſe iſlands, N enden 
him out of one of them, with a baſket of trui to ſell. 
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gon, Navarre, Biſcay, the Aſturias, Gallicia, the king» 
dom of Leon, and the greateſt part of the two Caſtiles. 
Tarraco (n), a very conſiderable city, gave its name ” 
that part of Spain, Pretty near it lay Barcino (o). 


name makes it conjectured, that it was built by 2 | 


father of the great Hannibal, The moſt renowned nati- 
ons of Tarraconia, were the Celtiberi, beyond the river 
Iberus (p) ; the Cantabri, where Biſcay now lies ; the Car- 
petani, whoſe capital was Toledo ; the Orinani, etc, 
Spain, abounding with mines of gold and ſilver, and 
peopled with a martial race of men, had ſufficient to excite 
both the avarice and ambition of the Carthaginians, who 
' were more of a mercantile than of a warlike diſpoſition, 
even from the genius and conſtitution of their republic. 


They doubtleſs knew, that their Phoenician anceſtors, as 


(q) Diodorus relates, taking advantage of the happy igno- 
rance of the Spaniards, with regard to the immenſe riches 
which were hid in the bowels of their lands, firſt took from 
them theſe precious treaſures, in exchange for commodities 
of the loweſt value. They likewiſe foreſaw, that if they 
could once ſubdue this country, it would furniſh them a- 
bundantly with well-diſciplined troops for the conqueſt of 
other nations, as actually happened. 

(r) The occaſion of the Carthaginians firſt landing in 
Spain, was to aſſiſt the inhabitants of Cadiz, who were 


. - "invaded by the Spaniards, That city, as well as Utica 


and Carthage, was a colony of Tyre, and even more antient 
than either of them. The Tyrians, having built it, eſta- 
bliſhed there the worſhip of Hercules; and erected in his 
honour a magnificent temple, which became famous in after 
ages. The ſucceſs of this firſt expedition of the Carthagini- 
ans, made them deſirous of carrying their arms into Spain. 
It is not exactly known in what period they entered | Spain, 
nor how far they extended their firſt conqueſts, It is pro- 
bable that theſe were ſlow in the beginning, as the Cartha- 
ginians had to do with very warlike nations, who defended 
themſelves with great reſolution and courage. Nor could 
n) Tarragona. (0) Barcelona, Ebro. J. 12. 
| N ye — Did. I. v. — ( + _ ws 
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they ever have accompliſhed their deſign, as (s) Strabo ob- 
ſerves, had the Spaniards united in a body, formed but one 
ſtate, and mutually aſſiſted one another. But as every can- 
ton, every people were entirely detached from their * 
bours, and had not the leaſt correſpondence with them, the 
Carthaginians were forced to ſubdue them one after ano- 
ther, This circumſtance occaſioned, on one hand their 
ruin; and, on the other, protracted the war, and made 
the conqueſt of the country much more difficult *, Accor- 
dinglyit has been obſerved, that though Spain was the firſt 
province which the Romans invaded on the continent, it 
was the laſt they ſubdued +; and was not entirely ſubjected 
to their power, till after having made a vigorous oppoſition 
for upwards of two hundred years. 

It appears from the accounts given by Polybius and Livy 

of the wars of Hamilcar, Aſdrubal, and Hannibal in Spain, 
which will ſoon be mentioned, that the arms of the Cartha- 
ginians had not made any conſiderable progreſs in that 
country till this period; and that the greateſt part of Spain 
was then unconquered. But in twenty years time they com- 
pleated the conqueſt of almoſt the whole country. 

(t) At the time that Hannibal ſet out for Italy, all the 
coaſt of Africa, from the Philaenorum Arae, (by the greater 
Syrtis), to the pillars of Hercules, was ſubject to the Car- 
thaginians. Paſkng through the Straits, they had conquered 
all the weſtern coaſt of Spain along the ocean, as far as the 
Pyrenean hills, The coaſt which lies on the Mediterranea 
had been almoſt wholly ſubdued by them; and it was there 
they had built Carthagena; and they were - maſters of all the 
country, as far as theriver Iberus, which bounded their do- 
minions, Such was at that time the extent of their empire, 
In the center of the country ſome nations had indeed held out 
PO all their efforts, and could not be ſubdued by them, 


"G1. 1 p- 158. (t) Polyb. I. i. p. 192. I. i. p. 9. 
' * Such a diviſion of Britain retarded, and at the fame time facilitated 


the conqueſt of it to the Romans. Dum ſinguli pugnant, univerſi 
vincuntur. Tacit. 


. Hiſpania prima Romanis inita provinciarum quae quidem conti 
nentis Gat, poſtrema omnium — EY Liy, I. Xvi. n. 12: 
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 Congueſts of the Catthaginians in Sicily, 
The wars which the Carthaginians carried on in- Si del 
are more known. I ſhall here relate thoſe which were wa- 
ged from the reign of Xerxes, who firſt prompted the 
Carthaginians to carry their arms into Sicily, till the firſt 
Punic war, This takes up near two hundred and twenty 
years, viz, from the year of the world 3 520 to 3738. 
At the breaking out of theſe wars, Syracuſe, the moſt con- 
ſiderable, as well as moſt powerful city of Sicily, had 
inveſted Gelon, Hiero, and Thraſybulus, (three brothers 
who ſucceeded one another), with a ſovereign power, After 
their deaths a democracy or popular government was eſta- 
bliſhed-in that city, and ſubſiſted above ſixty years. From 
this time the two Dionyſius's, T imoleon, and Agathocles, 
bore the ſway in Syracuſe. Pyrrhus was afterwards invit- 
ed into Sicily, but he kept poſſeſſion of it only a few years. 
Such was the government of Sicily during the wars of which 
Jam going to treat, They will give us great light with 
regard to the power of the Carthaginians, at the time that 
they began to be engaged in war with the Romans. 
Sicily is the largeſt and moſt conſiderable iſland in the 
Mediterranean. It is of a triangular form, and for that rea- 
ſon was called Trinacria, and Triqueira. The eaſtern 
fide, which faces the Ionian or Grecian ſea, extends from 
cape Pachinum (u) to Pelorum (x). The molt celebrated 
cities on this coaſt are Syracuſe, Touromenium, and ny 
na. The northern coaſt, which looks towards Italy, reach 
es from Cape Pelorum to Cape Lilybaeum (y). 
moſt noted cities on this coaſt are, Mylae, Hymera, 2 
ormus, Eryx, Motya, Lilybaeum. The ſouthern coaſt, 
which lies oppoſite to Africa, extends from Cape Lilybae- 
um to Pachinum. The moſt remarkable cities on this coaſt 
are, Selinus, Agrigentum, Gela, and Camarina, This iſland 
is ſeparated from Italy by a ſtrait, which is about. a, mile 
and a half over, and called the Faro, or frait of Meſſina. 
(z) The paſſage from Lilybaeum to Africa is but 1500 
furlongs, that is, about ſeventy five leagues, 


| 4p) Paſſaxo, (x) ILFaro, (y) Capo Boro, G) Strabo, li yi.p. 467 
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(a) The period in which the Carthaginians firſt carried 
their arms into Sicily, is not exactly known, All we are 
certain of is, that they were already poſſeſſed of ſome part 
of it, at the time that they entered into a treaty with the Ro- 
mans; the ſame year that the kings were expelled, and 
conſuls appointed in their room, viz. twenty-eight years 
before Xerxes invaded Greece, This treaty, which is the 
firſt we find mentioned to have been made between theſe 
two nations, ſpeaks of Africa and Sardinia as poſſeſſed by 
the Carthaginians ; whereas the conventions with regard to 
Sicily, relate only to thoſe parts of the iſland which were 
ſubject to them. By this treaty it is expreſly ſtipulated, that 
neither the Romans, nor their allies, ſhall ſail beyond the 
fair promontory *, which was very near Carthage; and 
that ſuch merchants as ſhall reſort to this city for traffic, 
ſhall pay only certain duties as are ſettled in it (b). 

It appears by the ſame treaty, that the Carthaginians 
were particularly careful to exclude the Romans from all 
the countries ſubject to them, as well as from the know- 
lege of what was tranſacting in them: as though the Cartha- 
ginians, even at that time, took umbrage at the riſing pow= ' 
er of the Romans, and already harboured in their breaſts 
the ſecret ſeeds of the jealouſy and diffidence that were one 
day to burſt out in long and cruel wars, and which nothing 
could extinguiſh but the ruin of one of the contending pow 
ers; ſo fierce were their mutual hatred and animoſity, 

(e) Some years after the concluſion of this firſt treaty, 
the-Carthaginians made an alliance with Xerxes king of 
Perſia, This prince, who aimed at nothing leſs than the 
total extirpation of the Greeks, whom he conſidered as his 
irreconcileable enemies, thought it would be impoſſible for 
him to ſucceed. in his enterprize, without the aſſiſtance of 


(a) A. M. 3501. Carthage 343. Rome 245. Ant. J. C. 303. 
Polyb. I. iii. p. 245. et ſeq; edit. Gronov. (b) Idem, p. 246, 
(e) Diod. I xi. p. 1. 16. et 22. 4. M. 3520. Ant. J. C. 484. 

* The reaſon of this reſtraint, according to Polybius, was the un- 
willingneſs of the Carthaginians to let the Romans 5 any know 
of the countries which lay more to the ſouth, in order that this enter 
priſing people might not hear of their fertility, Polyb. I. ii. p. 247. 
edit. Gronov. e e a 
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149 The HisToxy of the 
Catthage, whoſe power made it formidable, even at that 
time. The Carthaginians, who always kept in view the 
deſign they entertained of ſeizing upon the remainder of Si- 
cily, greedily ſnatched the favourable opportunity which 
now preſented itſelf for their completing the reduction of it. 
A treaty was therefore concluded; whereby the Cartha- 
ginians were to invade, with all their forces, thoſe Greeks 
who were ſettled in Sicily and Italy, during which Xerxes 
ſnould march in perſon againſt Greece himſelf, 

The preparations for this war laſted three years. The 
land-army amounted to no leſs than three hundred thou- 
ſand men. The fleet conſiſted of two thouſand ſhips of war, 
and upwards of three thouſand ſmall veſſels of burden. Ha- 
milcar, the moſt experienced captain of his age, failed 
from Carthage with this formidable army. He landed at 
Palermo *; and, after refreſhing his troops, he marched 
againſt Hymera, a city not far diſtant from Palermo, and 
laid ſiege to it. Theron, who commanded in it, ſeeing 
himſelf very much ſtraitened, ſent to Gelon, who had poſ- 
ſeſſed himſalf of Syracuſe, He flew immedimely to his re- 
lief, with fifty thouſand foot, and five. thouſand horſe. 
His arrival infuſed new courage into the beſieged, who, 
from that time, made a very vigorous defence. + 

. Gelon was an able warrior, and excelled in ſtratagems. A 
courier was brought to him, who had been diſpatched from 
Selinuntum, with a letter for Hamilcar, to inform him of 
the day when he might expect the cavalry which he had 
demanded of them. Gelon drew out an equal number of 
his on, and ſent them from his camp- about the time a- 
greed on. Thele being admitted into the: enemies camp, 
as coming from Selinuntum, ruſhed upon Hamilcar, killed 
him, and ſet fire to his ſhips. In this critical conjuncture, 
Gelon attacked, with all his forces, the Carthaginians; 
who at firſt made a gallant reſiſtance; but when the news 
of their general's death was brought them, and they ſaw all 
their fleet in a blaze, their courage failed them, and they 
fled. And now a dreadful {laughter enſued; upwards of an 


' This city is called in Latin Panormus. 
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hundred and fifty thouſand being lain, Fhe reſt of the ar- 
my; having retired to a place where they were in want of 
every thing, could not make a long defence; and ſo were 
forced to ſurrender at diſcretion. 'This battle was fought 
the very day of the famous action of Thermopylac, in which 
three hundred Spartans *, with the facrifice of their Gees, 
diſputed Xerxes's entrance into Greece, 

When the ſad news was brought to Carthage, of the 
entire defeat of the army ; conſternation, grief, and deſ- 
pair, threw the whole city into ſuch a confuſion and alarm 
as arenot to be expreſſed, It was imagined that the enemy 
was already at the gates. The Carthaginians, in great re- 
verſes of fortune, always loſt their courage, and ſank in- 
to the oppoſite extreme. Immediately they ſent a deputa · 
tion to Gelon, by which they deſired peace upon any terms, 
He heard their envoys with great humanity. The complete 
victory he had gained, ſo far from making him haugh - 
ty and untractable, had only increaſed his modeſty and cle · 
mency even towards the enemy. He therefore granted 
them a peace, upon no other condition, than their paying 
two thouſand talents + towards the expence of the war. 
He likewiſe required them to build two temples, where the 
treaty of this peace ſhould be depoſited, and expoſed at all 
times to public view. The Carthagimans did not thiak this 
a dear purchaſe of a peace, that was fo abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary to their affairs, and which they hardly durſt hope for. 


 Gifgo, the ſon of Hamilcar, purſuant to the unjuſt cuſtom 


of the Carthaginians, of aſcribiog to the general the ill ſac- 
ceſs of a war, and making him ſuffer for it, was puniſhed 
for his father's misfortune, and ſent into baniſhment, He paſ- 
ſed the remainder of his days at Silenuntum, a city of Sicily, 

Gelon, on his return to Syracuſe, convened the people, 
and invited all the citizens to appear under arms, He him- 
{lf entered the aſſembly, unarmed and without his grards, 


* Beſides the 3 00 8 the Theſſians, a people of Boeotia, to 
the number of 700, fought and died with Leonidas, in this memore- 
ble battle. Herod. I. vii. c. 202----22.2. 

+ An Artic ſilver talent, according to Pr. Bernard, is 206 I. $ s. 
conſequently 2000 talents is 472, 500 l. 
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and there gave an account of the whole conduct of his life. 
His ſpeech met with no other interruption, but the public 
teſtimonies which were given him of gratitude and admira- 
tion. So far from being treated as a tyrant, and the oppreſ- 
ſor of his country's liberty, he was conſidered as its bene- 
factor and deliverer; all, with an unanimous voice, pro- 
claimed him king; and the crown was beſtowed after his 
death, on his two brothers, | 

(d) After the memorable defeat of the Athenians before 
Syracuſe, where Nicias periſhed with his whole fleet; the 
Segeſtans, who had declared in favour of the Athenians 
againſt the Syracuſans, fearing the reſentment of their ene. 
mies, and being attacked by the inhabitants of Selinuntum, 
implored the aid of the Carthaginians, and put themſelves 
and city under their protection. The laſt-mentioned peo- 
ple debated ſome time what courſe it would be proper for 
them to take, the affair meeting with great difficulties. On 
one hand, the Carthaginians were very deſirous to poſſeſs 
themſelves of a city which lay ſo convenient for them; on 
the other, they dreaded the power and forces of Syracuſe, 
which had ſo lately cut to pieces a numerous army of the 
Athenians ; and become, by ſo ſhining a victory, more for- 
midable * ever. At laſt, the luſt of empire prevailed, 
and the Segeſtans were promiſed ſuccours. 

The conduct of this war was committed to Hannibal, 
who had been inveſted with the higheſt dignity of the ſtate, 
being one of the ſuffetes. He was grandſon to Hamilcar, 
who had been defeated by Gelon, and killed before Hyme- 
ra, and ſon to Giſgo, who had been condemned to exile, 
He left Carthage, fired with a deſire of revenging his fa- 
mily and country, and of wiping away the diſgrace of the 
. Jaſt defeat. He had a very great army as well as fleet under 
his command, He landed at a place called the Well of Li- 
Iybaeum, which gave its name to a city, afterwards built 
on the ſame ſpot. His firſt enterprize was the ſiege of Se- 
linuntum. The attack and defence were equally vigorous, 
the very women ſhewed a reſolution and bravery above their 

(d) Diod. I. xiti. p. r69.--r71. 179. 186. A. M. 359.1 Carthage 
434. Rome 336. Ant. J. C. 412. 
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' ſex, The city, after making a long reſiſtance, was taken 


by ſtorm, and the plunder of it abandoned to che ſoldiers, 
The victor exerciſed the molt horrid eruelties, without 
ſhewing the leaſt regard either to age or ſex. He permitted 
ſuch inhabitants as had fled, to continue in the city after 
it had been diſmantled ; and to till the lands, on condition 
of their paying a tribute to the Carthaginians. This city 
had been built two hundred and forty-two years. 
Hymera, which was next beſieged by Hannibal, and 
hkewiſe taken by ſtorm, and more cruelly treated than Se- 
linuntum, was entirely razed, two hundred and forty years 
from its foundation. He forced three thouſand priloners 
to undergo all kinds of ignominy and puniſhments, and 
at laſt murdered them on the very ſpot where his grand- 
father had been killed by Gelon's cavalry; to appeaſe and 
fatisfy his manes, by the blood of theſe unhappy victims. 
Theſe expeditions being ended, Hannibal returned to 
Carthage; on which occaſion the whole city came out to meet 
him, and received him amidſt the moſt joyful acclamations. 
(e) Theſe ſucceſſes reinflamed the defire, and revived 
the deſign which the Carthaginians had ever entertained, 
of getting poſſeſſion of all Sicily, Three years after they 
appointed Hannibal their general a ſecond time; and on 
his pleading his great age, and refufing the command of this 
war, they gave him for lieutenant Imilcon, fon of Hanno, 
of the ſame family. The preparations for this war were 
equal to the great deſign which the Carthaginians had form- 
ed. The fleet and army were ſoon ready, and ſet out for 
Sicily, The number of their forces, according to Timaeus, 
amounted to above ſixſcore thouſand; and, according to 
Ephorus, to three hundred thouſand men. The enemy, on 
their ſide, had put themſelves in a poſture of defence, 
and were prepared to give the Carthaginians a warm re- 
ception. The Syracuſans had ſent to all their allies, in 
order to levy forces among them; and to all the cities of 
Sicily, to exhort them to exert themſelves vigorouſly i in 
defence of their liberties, 


le) Died, I. Lili. P. 101. —203 .—206.—211.—226.—3231. N s 
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144 The Hrs To R of the 
Agrigentum expected to feel the firſt fury of the enemy. 
This city was prodigiouſly rich *, and ſtrongly fortified, 
It was ſituated, as were Hymera and Selinuntum, onthat 
coaſt of Sicily which faces Africa. Accordingly, Hannibal 
opened the campaign with the ſiege of this city. Imagining 
that it was impregnable except on one ſide, he turned his 
whole force that way. He threw up banks and terraſſts 
as high as the walls; and made uſe, on this occaſion, of 
the rubbiſh and fragments of the tombs ſtanding round the 
city, which he had demoliſhed for that purpoſe. Soon after, 
the plague infected the army, and ſwept away a great num- 
ber of the ſoldiers, and the general himſelf. The Cartha- 
ginians interpreted this diſaſter as a puniſhment inflicted by 
the gods, who revenged in this manner the injuries done 
o the dead, whoſe ghoſts many fancied they had ſeen 
ſtalking before them in the night. No more tombs were 
therefore demoliſhed ; prayers were ordered to be made 
according to the practice of Carthage; a child was facri- 
ſiced to Saturn, in compliance with a moſt inhumanly ſu- 
perſtitious cuſtom ; and many victims were thrown into 
the ſea in honour of Neptune. i | 
The beſieged, who at firſt had gained ſeveral advantages, 
were at laſt ſo preſſed by famine, that all hopes of relief 
ſeeming deſperate, they reſolved to abandon the city. 
The following night was fixed on for this purpoſe. The 
reader will naturally imagine to himſelf the grief with which 
he very ſepulchral monuments ſhewed the magnificence and lu- 
xury of this city, they being adorned with ſtatues of birds and horſes. 
But the wealth and boundleſs generoſity of Gelliar, one of its inhabi- 
tants, is almoſt incredible. He entertained the people with ſpectacles 
and feaſts, and, during a famine, prevented the citizens from dying with 
hunger. He gave portions to poor maidens, and reſcued the unfortu- 
nate from want and deſpair : he had built houſes in the city and the 
country, purpoſely for the accommodation of ſtrangers, whom he u- 
ſually diſmiſſed with handſome preſents. . Five hundred ſhipwrecked 
citizens of Gela applying to him, were bountifully relieved, and every 
man ſupplied with a eloak and a coat out of his wardrobe. Diod. I. xiii. 
Valer. Max. I. iv. c. ult. Empedocles, the — — born in Agri- 
gentum, has a memorable ſaying concerning his fellow- citizens; That 


the Agrigentines ſquandered their money ſo exceſſively every day, as if 
they expected it could never be exhauſted; and built with ſuch ſolidity 


aud magnificence, as if they thought they ſhould live for ever. 
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theſe miſerable people muſt be ſeized, on their being or- 
ced to leave their houſes, rich poſſeſſions, and their coun- 


try; but life was ſtill dearer to them than all theſe. Never 


was a more melancholy ſpectacle ſeen. To omit the reſt, 
a crowd of women, bathed in tears, were ſeen dragging 
after them their helpleſs infants, in order to ſecure them 
from the brutal fury of the victor. But the moſt grievous 
circumſtance was, the neceſſity they were under of leaving 
behind them the aged and ſick, who were unable either to 
fly or to make the leaſt reſiſtance. The unhappy exiles 
arrived-at Gela, which was the neareſt city in their way, 
and there received all the comforts they could expect, in 
the deplorable condition to which they were reduced. 

In the mean time Imilcon entered the city, and murder- 
ed all who were found in it. The plunder was immenſely 
rich, and ſuch as might be expected from one of the moſt 
opulent cities of Sicily, which contained two hundred thou- 
ſand inhabitants, and had never been beſieged, nor conſe - 
quently plundered before. A numberleſs multitude of pic- 
tures, vaſes, and ſtatues of all kinds, were found here, 
the citizens haying an exquiſite taſte for the polite arts, 
Among other curioſities was the famous bull of Phalaris *, 
which was ſent to Carthage. 

The ſiege of Agrigentum had laſted eight months. Im- 
ilcon made his forces take up their winter-quarters in it, ta 
give them the neceſſary refreſhment ; and left this city 
(after laying it entirely in ruins) in the beginning of the 
ſpring. He afterwards befieged Gela, and took it, notwith- 
ſtanding the ſuccours which were brought by Dionyſius the 
tyrant, who had ſeized upon the government of Syracuſe. 
Imilcon ended the war by a treaty with Dionyſus, The 
articles of it were, that the Carthaginians, beſides their an- 


tient acquiſitions in Sicily, ſhould ſtill poſſeſs the country 


of the Sicanians t, Selinuntum, Agrigentum, and Hymera  . 
as likewiſe of that of Gela and Camarina, with leave for 
the inhabitants to reſide in their reſpective diſtnantled cities, 


* This bull, with other ſpoils here taken, was afterwards reſtored 
to the Agrigentines by Scipio, when he took Carthage in the third Pu- 
nic war. Cic. I. iv. in Verrem, c.33. 


+ The Sicaniaus and Sicilians were antiently two diſtinct people. 
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on condition of their paying a tribute to Carthage: that 
the Leontines, the Meſſenians, and all the Sicilians, ſnould 
retain their own laws, and preſerve their liberty and in- 
dependance: laſtly, That the Syracuſans ſhould ſtill con- 
tinue ſubject to Dionyfius, After this treaty was concluded, 
Imilcon returned to Carthage, where the plague ſtill made 
dreadful havoc. 

(f) Dionyſius had concluded the late peace with the 
Carthaginians, in no other view but to get time to eſta- 
bliſh his new authority, and make the neceſſary preparations 
for the war which he meditated againſt them, As he was 
very ſenſible how formidable thoſe people were, he uſed his 
utmoſt endeavours to enable himſelf to invade them with 
ſucceſs; and his deſign was wonderfully well feconded by 
the zeal of his ſubjects. The fame of this prince, the 
ſtrong defire he had to diſtinguiſh himſelf, the charms of 
gain, and the proſpect of the rewards which he promiſed 
thoſe who ſhould ſhow the greateſt induſtry, invited, from 
all quarters, into Sicily, the moſt able artiſts and work- 
men at that time in the world, All Syracuſe now became 
in a manner a common work-ſhop, in every part of which 
men were ſeen making ſwords, helmets, ſhields, and mili- 
taryengines ; and in preparing all things neceſſary for build- 
ing ſhips, and fitting out fleets, The invention of five bench- 
es of oars, (or'quinqueremes), was at that time very re- 
cent : for, till then, only three (g) had been uſed. Diony- 
ſius animated the workmen by his preſence, and by the ap- 
plauſes he gave, and the bounty which he beſtowed ſea- 
fonably ; but chiefly by his popular and engaging behavi- 
our, which excited more ſtrongly than any other conduct 
the induſtry and ardor of the workmen, * the moſt excel- 
lent of whom in every art had frequently the honour to 
dine with him. | 

When all things were ready, and a great number of 
forces had been levied in different countries, he called the 
Syracuſans together, laid his deſign before them, and re · 

- (F) Dion. I. xiv. p. 268.—278.; A. M. 3600. Carth. 442. Rome 
344. Ant. J. C. 404. (g) Triremes. . 
Honos alit artes. , 
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preſented the Carthaginians as the profeſſed enemies to the 
Greeks ; that they had no leſs in view than the invaſion of 
all Sicily; the ſubjecting all the Grecian cities; and that, 
in caſe their progreſs was not checked, the Syracuſins them- 
ſelres would ſoon be attacked; that the reaſon why the 
Carthaginians did not attempt any enterprize, and continu- 
ed inactive, was owing entirely to the dreadful havoc made 
by the plague among them ; which, he obſerved, was a fa- 
vourable opportunity for the Syracuſans, Though the ty- 
ranny and the tyrant were equally odious to Syracuſe, yet 
the hatred the people in queſtion bore to the Carthaginians, 
prevailed gyer all other conſiderations; and every one, 
guided more by the views of an intereſted policy than by 
the dictates of juſtice, received the ſpeech with applauſe. 
Upon this, without the leaſt complaiat made of treaties vio- 
latedgor making a declaration of war, Dionyſius gave up 
to the' fury of the populace, the perſons and poſſeſſions of 
the Carthaginians. Great numbers of them reſided at that 
time in Syracuſe, and traded there on the faith of treaties, 
But now the common people ran to their houſes, plunder- 
ed their effects, and pretended they were ſufficiently author- 
iſed to exerciſe every ignominy, and inflict every kind of 
puniſhment on them, for the cruelties they had exerciſed 
againſt the natives of the country. And this horrid example of 
perfidy and inhumanity was followed throughout the whole 
iſland of Sicily. This was the bloody ſignal of the war 
which was declared againſt them, Dionyſius having thus 
begun to do himſelf juſtice, in his way, ſent deputies to 
Carthage, to require them to reſtore all the Sicilian cities 
to their liberties ; and that otherwiſe, all the Carthaginians 
found in them ſhould be treated as enemies. This news 
ſpread a general alarm in Carthage, eſpecially when they 
reflected on the ſad condition to which they were reduced. 
Dionyſius opened the campaign with the ſiege of Motya, 
which was the magazine of the Carthaginians in Sicily 
and he beſieged the town with ſo much vigour, that it was 


impoſſible for Imilcon, the Carthaginian admiral, to relieve 


it, He brought forward his engines, battered the place with 
his battering-rams, adyanced towers ſix ſtories high to the 
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wall, rolled upon wheels, and of an equal height with their 
houſes; from theſe towers he greatly annoyed the beſieg · 
ed, with furious diſcharges of volleys of arrows and ſtones, 
ſent from his catapulta's*, an engine at that time of late in- 
vention. At laſt, the city, after haping made a long and 
vigorous defence, was taken by ſtorm, and all the inhabi- 
tants of it put to the ſword, thoſe excepted who took ſan- 
ctuary in the temples, The plunder of it was abandoned to 
the ſoldiers; and Dionyſus, leaving a ſtrong garriſon and 
a tr\ſty governor in it, returned to Syracuſe, 

(h) The following year Imilcon being appointed one of 
the ſuffetes, returned to Sicily with a far greater army than 
before, He landed at Palermo , took ſeveral cities, and 
recovered Motya by force of arms.. Animated by theſe ſuc- 
ceſſes, he advanced towards Syracuſe, with deſign to be- 
ſiege it; marching his infantry by land, whilſt his fleet, 
under the command of Mago, failed along the coaſt, 

The arrival of Imilcon threw the Syracuſans into great 
conſternation, Above two hundred ſhips laden with the 
ſpoils of the enemy, and advancing in good order, enter- 
ed, in a kind of triumph, the great harbour, being fol · 
lowed by five hundred barks. At the ſame time the land- 
army, conſiſting, according to ſome authors, of three hund · 
red thouſand foot h, and three thouſand . horſe, was ſeen 
marching forward on the other ſide of the city, Imilcon 
pitched his tent in the very temple of Jupiter; and the reſt 
of the army encamped at twelve furlongs, or about a mile 
and a half from the city. Marching up to it, Imilcon offered 
battle to the inhabitants, who did not care to accept the 
challenge. Imilcon fatisfied at his having extorted, as it were, 
from the Syracuſans, this confeſſion of their own weakneſs 
and his ſuperiority, returned to his camp; not doubting but 
he ſhould ſoon be maſter of the city; conſidering it already 
as a certain prey, which could not poſhbly eſcape him. For 

(h) Diod, 1. xiv. p. 279—295 Juſtin. I. xix. c. 2, 3. 

* The curious reader will find a very particular account of it in the 

tenth volume of this work. + Panormus. 


$ Some authors ſay but thirty thouſand foot ; which is the more 
probable account, as the fleet which blocked up the town by fea was 
10 formidable. g , 
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thirty days together, he laid waſte the neighbourhood about 
Syracuſe, and ruined the whole country. He poſſeſſed him- 
if of the ſuburbs of Acradina, and plundered the temples 
of Ceres and Proſerpine. To fortify his camp, he beat down 
the tombs which ſtood round the city; and, among others, 
that of Gelon, and his wife Demarata, which was prodigi- 
oully magnificent, 

But theſe ſucceſſes were not laſting. All the ſplendor of 

this anticipated triumph vaniſhed in a moment, and taught 
mankind, fays the hiſtorian (i), that the proudeſt mortal, 
blaſted ſooner or later by a ſuperior power, ſhall be forced 
to confeſs his own weakneſs, Whilſt Imilcon, now maſter 
of almoſt all the cities of Sicily, expected to finiſh his con · 
queſts, by the reduction of Syracuſe, a contagious diſtem- 
per ſeized his army, and made dreadful havoc in it. It was 
now the midſt of ſummer, and the heat that year was ex- 
ceſſive, The infection began among the Africans; multi- 
rudes of whom died, without any poſſibility of their being 
relieved. Care was taken at firſt to inter the dead; but 
the number increaſing daily, and the infection f| vreading 
very faſt, the dead lay unburied, and the ſick could have 
no aſſiſtance. This plague had | very uncommon ſymptoms, 
fuch as violent dyſenteries, raging fevers, burning intrails, 
acute pains in every part of the body. The infected were 
even ſeized with madneſs and fury, ſo that they would 
fall upon any perſons that came in their way, and tear 
them to pieces. 
Dionyſius did not loſe this favourable opportunity for 
attacking the enemy. Imilcon's army being more than half- 
conquered by the plague, could make but a feeble reſiſtance, 
The Carthaginian ſhips were almoſt all either taken or burnt, 
The inhabitants in general of Syracuſe, their old men, wo- 
men, and children, came pouring out of the city, to behold 
an event which to them appeared miraculous. With hands 
lifted up to heaven, they thanked the tutelar gods of their 
city, for having revenged the ſanctity of temples and tombs, 
which had been ſo brutally violated by theſe barbarians, 
Night coming on, both — retired; when Imilcon, taking 

(i) Diodorus, 
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the opportunity of this ſhort ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities, ſent to 
Dionyſius, for leaye to carry back with him the ſmall remains 
of his ſhartered afmy, with an offer of three hundred ta- 
lents “, which was all the ſpecie he had then left. Per- 


miſſion could only be obtained for the Carthaginians; with 


whom Imilcon ſtole away in the night, and left the reſt to 
the mercy of the conqueror, 

In ſuch unhappy circumſtances did the Carthaginian 
general, who a few days before had been ſo proud and 
haughty, retire from Syracuſe, Bitterly bewailing his own 
fate, but moſt of all that of his country, he, with the moſt 
inſolent fury, accuſed the gods as the ſole authors of his 
misfortunes, ©** The enemy,” continued he, may indeed 
« rejoice at our miſery, but have no reaſon to glory in it. 
« We return victorious over the Syracuſans, and are only 
e defeated by the plague, No part,” added he, of the 
« diſaſter touches me ſo much as my ſurviving ſo many gal- 
& lant men, and my being reſerved, ,not for the comforts of 
« life, but to be the ſport of ſo dire a calamity, Howerer, 
e ſince I have brought back the miſerable remains of an 
e army which had been committed to my care, I now have 
nothing to do, but to follow the brave ſoldiers who lie 
dead before Syracuſe; and to ſhew my country, that 
&* did not ſurvive them out of a fondneſs of life, but 
© merely to preſepve the troops which had eſcaped. the 
e plague, from the fury of the enemy, to which my more 
10 early death would have abandoned them.“ 

Being now arrived in Carthage, which he found over- 


- whelmed with grief and deſpair, he entered his houſe, ſhut 


his doors againſt the citizens, and even his own children; 
and then gave himſelf the fatal ſtroke, in compliance with 
a practice to which the Heathens falſely gave the name of 
courage, though it was, in reality, no other than a coward- 
ly deſpair. | 

But the calamities of this unhappy city Tp not ſtop here. 
For the Africans, who from time immemorial had bore an 


implacable hatred to the Carthaginians, being now exaſpe- 


rated to fury, becauſe their countrymen had been left be- 
About 61,8001. Engliſh money, 
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hind, and expoſed to the murdering ſword of the Syracuſans, 
aſſemble in the moſt frantic manner, ſound the alarm, take 
up arms; and, after ſeizing upon Tunis, march directly to 
Carthage, to the number of more than two hundred thou- 
ſand men. The citizens now gave themſelves up for loſt. 
This new incident was conſidered by them as the ſad effect 
of the wrath of the gods, which purſued the guilty wretches 
even to Carthage. As its inhabitants, eſpecially in all public 
calamities, carried their ſuperſtition to the greateſt exceſs, _ 
their firſt care was to appeaſe the offended gods. Ceres and 4 


Proſerpine were deities, who, till that time, had never been 


heard of in Africa. But now, to atone for the outrage which 
had been done them, in the plundering of their temples, 
magnificent ſtatues were erected in their honour prieſts were 
ſelected from among the moſt diſtinguiſhed nen of the 
city; ſacriſices and victims, according to the Greek ritual, 

(if I may uſe that expreſſion), were offered up to them; in a 
word, nothing was omitted which could be thought condu- 
cive in any manner to appeaſe the angry goddeſſes, and to 
merit their favour, After this, the, defence of the city was 
the next object of their care. Happily for the Carthagini- 
ans, this numerous army had no leader, but was like a body 
uninformed with a ſoul ; no proviſions or military engines: 


no diſcipline or Gabordination were ſeen among them; every 


man ſetting himſelf up for a general, or claiming an inde - 
pendence from the reſt, Diviſions therefore griſing in this 
rabble of an army, and the famine increafing daily, the in- 
dividuals of it withdrew to their reſpective homes, and de- 
livered Carthage from a dreadful alarm. 

The Carthaginians were not diſcouraged by their hte 
diſaſter, -but continued their enterprizes on Sicily, Mago 
their general, and one of the ſuffetes, loſt a great battle, 
and his life. And now the Carthaginian chiefs demanded 
a peace; which accordingly was granted, on condition of 
their evacuating all Sicily, and defraying the expences of 
the war, They pretended to accept the peace on the terms 
it was offered: but repreſenting, that it was not in their 


wa to 1 t the Ay without nan ne an or- 
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der from their republic; they obtkingd ſo long a truce, as 
gave them time ſufficient for ſending thage. - During 


new troops; over 


this interval, they raiſed and diſciplinec 
which Mago, ſon of him who had been lately killed, was 
appointed general. He was wery young, but of great abi- 


lities and reputation. Mago arrived in Sicily, and, at the 
expiration of the truce, he gave Dionyſus battle, in which 


Leptinus “, one of the generals of the latter, was killed, and 
upwards of fourteen thouſand Syracuſans left dead in the 
held. By this victory the Cartbaginians obtained an honour- 
able peace; which left them in the poſſeſſion of all they 
had in Sicily, with even the addition of ſome (trong-holds, 
beſides a thouſand talents +, which were for defraying the 
expences of the war, 

(k) About this time a law was enacted at Carthage, by 
which its inhabitants were forbid to learn to write or ſpeak 
the Greek language; in order to deprive them of the means 
of correſponding with the enemy, either by word of mouth, 
or in writing. This was occaſioned by the treachery of a 
Carthaginian, who had writ in Greek to Dionyſius, to give 
him advice of the departure of the army from Carthage. 

. (1) Carthage had ſoon after another calamity to ſtruggle 


with, The plague got into the city, and made terrible ha- 


voc. Panic terrors, and violent fits of frenzy, ſeized on 
a ſudden the heads of the diſtempered; who ſallying, ſword 
in hand, out of their houſes, as if the enemy had taken 
the city, killed or wounded all who unhappily came in 
their way. The Africans and Sardinians would very willing- 
ly have taken this opportunity to ſhake off a yoke which was 
ſo. hateful to them; but both were ſubjected, and reduced 
to their allegiance. Dionyſius formed at this time an en- 
terprize in Sicily, in the ſame views, which was equally 
unſucceſsful. He died ſome time after 9 and was ſucoceded 
by his ſon of the ſame name, 


(X) Juſtin. I. xx. c. 5. ()) Diod. I xv. p. 344. 


This Leptinus was brother to Dionyſius. 
+ About 206,0001. 


- $ This is the Dionyſiis wiis invited Plato to his court; and who, 


being afterwards offended with bis freedom, ſold him for a ſlave, Some 
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We have already taken notice of the firſt treaty which 
the Carthaginians concluded with the Romans. There was 
another, which, according to Oroſius, was concluded in 
the 402d year of the foundation of Rome, and conſe- 
quently about the time we are now ſpeaking of. This ſe- 
cond treaty was very near the ſame with the firſt, except 
that the inhabitants of Tyre and Utica were expreſsly com- 
prehended in it, and joined with the Carthaginians, 

(m) After the death of the elder Dionyſius, Syracuſe 
was involved in great troubles. Dionyſus the younger, who 
had been expelled, reſtored himſelf by force of arms, and 
exerciſed great cruelties there, One part of the citizens 
implored the aid of Icetes, tyrant of the Leontines, and by 
deſcent a Syracuſan. This ſeemed a very favourable op- 
portunity for the Carthaginians to ſeize upon all Sicily; 
and accordingly they ſent a mighty fleet thither. In this 
extremity, ſuch of the Syracuſans as loved their country 
beſt, had recourſe to the Corinthians; who had often 
aſſiſted them ip their dangers, and were, of all the Grecian 
nations, the moſt profeſſed enemies to tyranny, and the 
moſt avowed and molt generous affertors of liberty, Ac- 
cordingly, the Corinthians ſent over Timoleon, a man of 


great merit, and who had ſignalized his zeal for the pub- 


lie welfare, by freeing his country from tyranny, at the ex- 
pence of his own family. He ſet ſail with only ten ſhips, 


and arriving at Rhe gium, he eluded, by a happy ſtratagem, 


the vigilance of the Carthaginians; who, having been inform- 
(m) Diod. I. xvi. p. 262. ; Polyb. I. ili. p. 278.; Plut. in Timol. 


A. M. 3656. Carthage 498. Rome 400, Ant. J. C. 348. 


philoſophers came from Greece to Syracuſe in order to redeem their 
brother; which having done, they ſent him home, wich this uſeful leſſon, 
That philoſophers ought very rarely, or very obligiugly, to converſe 
with tyrants. This prince had learning, and affected to paſs for a poet; 
but could not gain that name at the Olympic games, whither he had 
ſent his verſes, to be repeated by his brother Thearides. It had been 
happy for Dionyſius, had the Athenians entertained no better an opi- 
nion of his poetry; for on their pronouncing him victor, when his 


poems were repeated in their city, he was raiſed to ſuch a tranſport 


of joy and intemperance, that both together killed him; and thus, 
perhaps, was verified the prediction of that oracle, viz. that he ſhould 
die when he had overcome hiSbetters, | 
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his command; and yet, with this handful of men, he ad- 


bliſh Icetes tyrant of Syracuſe? Such diſcourſes being 
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ed by Icetes of his voyage and deſign, wanted to inter- 
cept his paſſage to Sicily, © | 

Timoleon had ſcarce above a thouſand ſoldiers under 


.vanced boldly to the relief of Syracuſe. His ſmall army 
increaſed perpetually as he marched. The Syracuſans were 
now in a deſperate condition, and quite hopeleſs, They 
ſaw the Carthaginians maſters of the port, Icetes of the 
city, and Dionyſus of the citadel, Happily, on Timoleon's 
arrival, Dionyſus having now no refuge left, put the cita- 
del into his hands, with all the forces, arms, and ammuni- 
tion in it; and eſcaped, by his aſliſtance, to Corinth *. 
Timoleon had, by his emiſſaries, repreſented artfully to 
the foreign forces in Mago's army, which (by an error in 
the conſtitution of Carthage: before taken notice of) was 
chiefly compoſed of ſuch, and even the greateſt part of 
theſe were Greeks, that it was aſtoniſhing to ſee Greeks 
uſing their endeavour to make barbarians maſters of Sici- 
ly, from whence they, in a very little time, would paſs 
over into Greece, For could they imagine, that the Car- 
.thaginians were come ſo far, in no other view but to eſta- 


ſpread among Mago's ſoldiers, gave this general very great 
uneaſineſs; and, as he wanted only a pretence to retire, 
he was glad to have it believed, that his forces were go- 
Ing to betray and deſert him ; and upon this he failed with 


his fleet out of the _ and ſteered for Carthage. 
Icetes, after his departure, \could not hold out long againſt 
the Corinthians; ſo that they now got entire poſleſſon of 
the whole city, 


* Here he preſerved ſome reſemblance of his former tyranny, by 
turning ſchoolmaſter; and exerciſing a diſcipline over boys, when he 
could no longer tyrannize over men. He had learning, and was once 
a ſcholar to Plato, whom he cauſed to come again into Sicily, not- 
withſtanding the unworthy treatment he had met with from Dionyſius's 
father. Philip King of Macedon meeting him in the ſtreets at Corinth, 
and aſking him how he came to loſe ſo conſiderable a principality as 
had been \eft him by his father; he anſwered, that his father had in- 
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deed left him the inheritance, but not the fortune which had preſerv- 


ed both himſelf and that. However, Fortune did him no great inju- 
ry, in replacing him on the dunghill, from which ſhe had raiſed his 
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Mago, on his arrival at Carthage, was impeached; but 
he prevented the execution of the ſentence paſſed upon him, 
by a voluntary death. His body was hung upon a gallows, 
and expoſed as a public ſpectacle to the people. (n) New 
forces were levied at Carthage, and a greater and more 
powerful fleet than the former was ſent to Sicily, It con- 
ſiſted of two hundred ſhips of war, beſides a thouſand tranſ- 
ports; and the army amounted to upwards of ſeventy thou- 
ſand men, They landed at Lilybaeum, under the command 
of Hamilcar and Hannibal, and reſolved to attack the 
Corinthians firſt. Timoleon did not wait for, but marched 
out to meet them, And now, ſuch was the conſternation 
of Syracuſe, that, of all the forces which were in that city, 
only three thouſand Syracuſans, and four thouſand merce- 
nanes, followed him; and a thouſand of the latter deſerted 
upon the march, out of fear of the danger they were going 
to encounter. Timoleon, however, was not diſcouraged ; 
but exhorting the remainder of his forces to exert themſelves 
courageouſly for the ſafery : and liberties of their allies, he 
led them againſt the enemy,” whoſe rendezvous he had been 
informed was on the banks of the little river Crimiſa. It 
appeared, at the firſt reflection, an inexcuſable folly to at- 
tack an army ſo numerous as that of the enemy, with only 
four. or five thouſand foot, and a thouſand horſe: but Ti- 
moleon, who knew that bravery, conducted by prudence, 
is ſuperior to number, relied on the courage of his ſoldiers, 
who ſeemed reſolved to die rather than yield, and with ar- 
dour demanded to be led againſt the enemy. The event 
juſtified his views and hopes. A hattle was fought; the 
Carthaginians were routed, and upwards of ten thouſand of 
them ſlain, fall three thouſand of whom were Carthaginian 
citizens; which filled their city with mourning, and the 
greateſt conſternation. Their camp was taken, and with 
it immenſe riches, and a great number of priſoners. 
(o) Timoleon, at. the ſame time that he diſpatched the 
news of this victory to Corinth, ſent thither the fineſt arms 
found among the plunder, For he was paſſionately deſirous 


(o) Plut. Ibid, * 
R 3 


(u) Plut. p. 248---250, 
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of having his city applauded and admired by all men, when 
they ſhould ſee that Corinth only, among all the Grecian 
cities, adorned its fineſt temples, not with the ſpoils of 
Greece, and offerings dyed in the blood of its citizens, and 
thereby fit only to preſerve the ſad remembrance of their 
loſſes; but with thoſe of barbarians, which, by fine inſcrip- 
tions, diſplayed at once the courage and religious gratitude 
of thoſe who had won them. For theſe inſcriptions import- 
ed, That the Corinthians, and Timoleon their general, af- 
ger having freed the Greeks ſettled in Sicily from the Car- 
thaginian yoke, had hung up theſe arms in their temples, 
as an eternal acknowlegement of the favour and goodneſs 
of the gods. 7 

After this, Timoleon leaving the mercenary troops in 
che Carthaginian territories, to waſte and deſtroy them, 
returned to Syracuſe, On his arrival there, he baniſhed 
che thouſand ſoldiers who had deſerted him; and took no 
other revenge, than the commanding them to leave Syra - 
cuſe before ſun- ſet. 

After this victory gained by, the Corinthians, they took 
a great many cities; which obliged the Carthaginians to 
ſue for peace. 

As all appearances of ſucceſs made the Carthaginians 
vigorouſly exert themſelves, to raiſe powerful armies both 
by land and fea, and behave with inſolence and cruelty in 
proſperity ;/ in like manner their courage would ſink in un- 
foreſeen adverſitics, their hopes of new reſources vaniſh, 
and their grovelling ſouls condeſcend to aſk quarter of the 
moſt inconſiderable enemy, and ſhamefully accept the hard- 
eſt and moſt mortifying conditions. Thoſe now impoſed 
were, That they ſhould poſſeſs only the lands lying beyond 
the river Halycus * ; That they ſhould give all the natives 
free liberty to retire to Syracuſe, with their families and ef- 
fects; and, that they ſhould neither continue in the alliance, 


nor hold any correſpondence with the tyrants of that city, 


About this time, in all probability, there happened at 


* This river is not far from Agrigentum. It is called Lycus by 
Dicdorus and Plutarch; but this is thought a miſtake. 81 
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Carthage a memorable incident, related by (p) Juſtin. 


Hanno, one of its moſt powerful citizens, formed a'defign 
of ſeizing upon the republic, by deſtroying the whole ſenate, 


He choſe for the execution of this bloody ſcene, the day on 


which his daughter was to be married ; on which occaſion he 


deſigned to invite the ſenators to an entertainment, and there 


poiſon them all. The conſpiracy was diſcovered ;. but Han- 


no had ſuch prodigious credit, that the government did not 


dare to puniſh ſo 2xecrable a crime. The magiſtrates con- 
tented themſelves with only preventing it, by an order, 


which forbid, in general, too great a magnificence at wed- 


dings, and ſettled the expence on thoſe occaſions. Hanno 
ſeeing his ſtratagem defeated, reſolved to employ open 
force, and for that purpoſe armed all the ſlaves. However, 
he was again diſcovered ; and, to eſcape from puniſhment; 
retired with twenty thouſand armed ſlaves to a caſtle that 
was very ſtrongly fortified, and there endeavoured, but 
without ſucceſs, to engage in his rebellion the Africans, 
and the King of Mauritania, He afterwards was taken 
priſoner ; and carried to Carthage; where, after being whip- 
ped, his eyes were put out, his arms and thighs broke, his 
life taken away in preſence of the people; and his body, all 
torn with ſtripes, hung on a gibbet. His children, and all 
his relations, though they had not joined in his guilt, ſhared 
in his puniſhment. They were all ſentenced to die, in order 
that not a ſingle perſon of his family might be left, either 
to imitate his crime or revenge his death. Such was the 
genius and caſt of mind of the Carthaginians : ever ſevere 
and violent in their puniſhments, they carried them to the 
extremes of rigour; and made them extend even to the 
innocent, without ſhewing the leaſt regard to equity, mo- 
deration, or gratitude, 

(q) I come now to the wars ſuſtained by the Carthagini- 
ans, in Africa itſelf, as well as in Sicily, againſt 4garhocles, 
which exerciſed their arms during ſeveral years. 

This Agathocles was a Sicilian, of obſcure birth, and 


(p) Juſtin. I. xxi. c. 4. (d) Diod. I. xx. p. 651—656—710— 
512—1737—743—760. Juſtin. I. ü. c. 1---6, A, M. 3685, Car 
* $27. Rome, 429. Ant. J. C. 319+ >. 
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low fortune &. Supported at firſt by the power of the Car- 
thaginians, he invaded the ſovereignty of Syracuſe, and 
made himſelf tyrant over it. In the infancy of his power, 
the Carthaginians kept him within bounds, and Hamilcar 
their chief forced him to agree to a peace, which reſtored 
_ tranquillity to Sicily, But he ſoon infringed the articles of 
it, and declared war againſt the Carthaginians themſelves ; 
who, under the conduct of Hamilcar, obtained a ſignal 
victory over him , and forced him to ſhut himſelf up in 
Syracuſe, The Carthaginians purſued: him thither, and 
laid ſiege to that important city; which, if they could have 
taken, would have given them poſſeſſion of all Sicily. 
Agathocles, whoſe forces were greatly inferior to theirs, 
and who ſaw himſelf deſerted by all his allies, from their 
abhorrence of his horrid cruelties, meditated a defign of 
ſo daring, and, to all appearance, ſo impracticable a nature, 
that even ſucceſs could hardly gain it belief. This deſign 
was no leſs than to make Africa the ſeat of war, and to 
beſiege Carthage, at a time when he could neither defend 
himſelf in Sicily, nor ſuſtain the ſiege of Syracuſe, His 
profound ſecrecy in the execution is as aſtoniſhing as the 
deſign itſelf, He communicated his thoughts on this affair 
to no perſon whatſoever; but contented himſelf with de- 
claring, that he had found out an infallible way to free the 
Syracuſans from the dangers that ſurrounded them : that 
they would be but a little incommoded with a ſhort ſiege; 
but that thoſe who could not bring themſclves to this re» 
ſolution, might freely depart the city. Only ſixteen hun- 
dred perſons quitted it. He left his brother Antander there 
with forces and proviſions ſufficient for him to make a ſtout 


* He was, according to moſt hiſtorians, the ſon of a potter; but all 
allow him to have worked at the trade. From the obſcurity of his birth 
end condition, Polybius raiſes an argument to prove his capacity and 
talents, in oppoſition to the ſlanders of Timaeus. But his greateſt elo- 
givm was the praiſe of Scipio. That illuſtrious Roman being aſked, 
who, in his opinion, were the moſt prudent in the conduct of thar 
affairs, and moſt judiciouſly bold in the execution of their deſigns ? 
anſwered, Agathocles and Dionyſius. Polyb. I. xv. p. 1003, edit. 
Gronov. However, let his capacity have'been ever ſo grezt, it was 
exceeded by his cruelties. | 
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defence. He ſet at liberty all ſlaves who were of age to 
bear arms, and, after obliging them to take an oath, join- 
ed them to his forces. He carried with him only fifty 
talents “, to ſupply his preſent wants, well aſſured that he 
ſhould find in the enemy's country whatever was neceſſary 
to his ſubſiſtence. He therefore ſet fail with two of his 
ſons, Archagathus and Heraclides, without letting one 
perſon know whither he intended his courſe. All who 
were on board his fleer, believed that they were to be 
conducted either to Italy or Sardinia, in order to plunder 
thoſe countries, or to lay waſte thoſe coaſts of Sicily which 
belonged to Carthage. The Carthaginians, ſurprized at 
ſo unexpected a departure of the fleet, endeavoured to 
prevent it; but Agathocles eluded their purſuit, and 
made for the main ocean, | 
He did not diſcover his deſign till he was got into Africa. 
There, aſſembling his troops, he told them in few words, 
the motives which had prompted him to this expedition. He 
repreſented, that the only way to free their country, was 
to carry the war among their enemies: That he led them 


who were inured to war, and of intrepid diſpoſitions, a- 


gainſt a parcel of enemies who were ſoftened and enervated 


by eaſe and luxury: That the natives of the country, op- 
preſſed with the equally cruel and ignominious yoke of - 


ſervitude, would run in crouds to join them on the firſt 
news of their arrival : That the boldnefs of their attempt 
would entirely diſconcert the Carthaginians, who were 
altogether unprepared to repel an enemy at their gates: in 
fine, that no enterprize could poſſibly be more advantage- 
ous or honourable than this; ſince the whole wealth of 
Carthage would become the prey of the victors, whoſe cou- 
rage would be praiſed and admired by lateſt poſterity. The 
ſoldiers fancied themſelves already maſters of Carthage, 
and received his ſpeech with applauſe and acclamations. 
One circumſtance only gave them uneaſineſs, and that was, 


an eclipſe of the ſun happening juſt as they were ſetting ſail, 


In theſe ages even the moſt civilifed and learned nations 
underſtood: very little the reaſon of theſe extraordinary 


* 50,000 French crowns, or 11,250 l. ſterling. 
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phaenomena of nature ; and uſed to draw from them by 
their ſoothſayers) ſuperſtitious and arbitary conjectures, 


which frequently would either ſuſpend or haſten the moſt/ 


important enterprizes. However, Agathocles revived the 
drooping courage of his ſoldiers, by aſſuring them that 
theſe eclipſes always foretold ſome inſtant change : that 
therefore happineſs was taking its leave of Carthage, and 
coming over to them, 

Finding his ſoldiers in the good diſpoſition, he wiſhed 
them, he executed, almoſt at the ſame time, a ſecond en- 
terprize, which was more daring and hazardous than even 
the firſt, viz, his carrying them over into Africa; and this 
was the burning every ſhip in his fleet. Many reaſons de- 
termined him to ſo deſperate an action. He had not one 
good harbour in Africa where his ſhips could lie in ſafety, 
As the Carthaginians were maſters of the ſea, they would 
not have failed to poſſeſs themſelves immediately of his 
fleet, which was uncapable of making the leaſt reſfiſt- 
ance, In caſe he had left as many hands as was neceſſary 
to defend it, he would have weakened his army, (which 
was inconſiderable at the beſt), and put it out of his power 
to make any advantage from this unexpected diverſion, the 
ſucceſs of which depended entirely on the ſwiftneſs and 
vigour of the execution. Laſtly, he was deſirous of put- 
ting his ſoldiers under a neceſſity of conquering, by leaving 
them no other refuge but victory. A prodigious courage 
was neceſſary to work up his army to ſuch a reſolution, 
He had already prepared all his officers, who were entirely 
devoted to his ſervice, and received every impreſſion he 
gave them, He then came ſuddenly into the aſſembly, 
with a crown upon his head, dreſſed in a magnificent ha- 
bit, and, with the air and behaviour of a man who was 
going to perform ſome religious ceremony, and addreſſing 
himſelf tothe aſſembly, © When we,” ſays he, left Sy- 
* racuſe, and were warmly purſued by the enemy; in 
* this fatal neceſſity I applied myſelf to Ceres and Pro- 
* ſerpine, the tutelar divinities of Sicily; and promiſed 
* that if they would free us from this imminent danger, 
I would burn all our ſhips in their honour, at our ſirſt 
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landing here. Aid me therefore, O ſoldiers, to diſcharge 
„ my vow; for the goddeſſes can eaſily make us amends 
« for this ſacrifice.” At the ſame time, taking a flambeau 
in his hand, he haſtily led the way, and flying on board 
his own ſhip, ſet it on fire, All the officers did the like, 
and were chearfully followed by the ſoldiers. The trum-- 
pets ſounded from every quarter, and the whole army e- 
choed with joyful ſhouts and acclamations. The fleet was 
ſoon conſumed. The ſoldiers had not been allowed time- 
to reflect on the propoſal made to them. They all had 
been hurried on by a blind and impetuous ardour: but 
when they had a little recovered their reaſon, - and ſur- 
veying in their minds the vaſt ocean which ſeparated them 
from their own country, ſaw themſelves in that of the 
enemy, without the leaſt reſource, or any means of 
eſcaping out of it; a ſad and melancholy ſilence ſucceeded 
the tranſport of joy and acclamations, which, but a mo- 
ment before, had been ſo general in the army. 

Here again Agathocles left no time for reflection. He 
marched his army towards a place called the Great City, 
which was part of the domain of Carthage. The country, 
through which they marched to this place, afforded the 
molt delicious and agreeable proſpect in the world. On ei- 
ther ſide were ſeen large meads watered bybeautiful ſtreams, 
and covered with innumerable flocks of all kinds of cattle ; 
country-ſeats built with extraordinary magniſicence; de- 
lightful avenues planted with olive and all ſorts of fruit- 
trees; gardens of a prodigious extent, and kept with a 
care and elegance which gave the eye a ſenſible pleaſure. 
This proſpect reanimated the ſoldiers. They marched full 
of courage to the Great City; which they took ſword in 
hand; and enriched themſelves with the plunder of it, 
which was entirely abandoned to them, Tunis, which was 
not far diſtant from Carthage, made as little reſiſtance, 
The Carthaginians were in prodigious alarm, when it 
was known that the enemy was in the country, advancing 
by haſty marches, This arrival of Agathocles made the Car- 
thaginians. conclude, that their ry before Syracuſe had 
been defeated, and their fleet loſt, | The people ran in dif» 
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order to the great ſquare of the city, whilſt the ſenate aſ- 


ſembled in haſte and in a tumultuous manner. Immediately 


they deliberated on the means for preſerving the city. 


They had no army in readineſs to oppoſe the enemy; and 
their imminent danger did not permit them to wait the ar- 
rival of thoſe forces which might be raiſed in the country, 
and among the allies. It was therefore reſolved, after 
ſeveral different opinions had been heard, to arm the ci- 


tizens. The number of the forces thus levied, amounted 


to forty thouſand foot, a thouſand horſe, and two thou- 
ſand armed chariots, Hanno and Bomilcar, though di- 
vided betwixt themſelves by ſome family quarrels, were 
however joined in the command of theſe troops. They 
marched immediately to meet the enemy, and, on fight 
of them, drew up their forces in order of battle. Aga» 
thocles had, at moſt, but thirteen or fourteen thouſand 
men, The ſignal was given, and an obſtinate fight enſued, 
Hanno, with his ſacred cohort, (the flower of the Carth- 
aginian forces), long ſuſtained the fury of the Greeks, and 
ſometimes broke their ranks ; but at laſt, overwhelmed with 
a ſhower of ſtones, and covered with wounds, he fell ſword 
in hand, Bomilcar might have changed the face of things; 
but he had private and perſonal reaſons not to obtain a victo- 
ry for his country, He therefore thought proper to retire 
with the forces under his command; and was folowed by 
the whole army, which, by that means, was forced to 
leave the field to Agathocles, After purſuing the enemy 
ſome time, he returned, and plundered the Carchaginian 
camp. Twenty thouſand pair of manacles were found in 
it, with which the Carthaginians had furniſhed themſelves, 
in the firm perſuaſion of their taking many priſoners. By 
this victory they had an opportunity of taking a great num- 
ber of e * * A . joined dhe victor. 


. Apathocles wanting 2rms for many of his ſoldiers, provided them 
with ſuch as were. counterfeit, which looked well at a diſtance. And 
perceiving the pony nom his forces were under, on ſight of the 
enemy's horſe, he - So grear many owls, (privately procured for 
that purpoſe), which\his ſoldiers interpreted as an omen and aſſurance 
of victory. Diod. ad ann. 3. Ohmp. 117, | 
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(r) This deſcent of Agathocles into Africa, doubtleſs, 
hinted to Scipio the deſign of making a like attempt upon 
the ſame republic, and from the ſame place. Wherefore 
in his anſwer to Fabius, who aſcribed to temerity, his de- 
ſign of making Africa the ſeat of the war, he forgot not 
to mention Agathocles, as an inſtance in favour of his en- 
terprize; and to ſhew, that frequently there is no other 
way to get rid of an enemy who preſſes too cloſely upon 
us, than by carrying the war into his own country; and that 
men are much more courageous, when they act upon the 
offenſive, than when they ſtand only upon the defenſive. 

(s) While the Carthaginians were thus warmly attack- 
ed by their enemies, ambaſſadors came to them from Tyre. 
They came to implore their ſuccour againſt Alexander 


the Great, who was upon the point of taking their city, 


which he had long beſieged. The extremity to which their 
countrymen (for ſo they called them) were reduced, touch- 


ed the Carthaginians as ſenſibly as their own danger. 


Though they were unable to relieve, they at leaſt thought 
it their duty to comfort them ; and, ſending thirty of their 
principal citizens, by thoſe deputies they expreſſed their 
orief, that they could not ſpare them any troops, becauſe 
of the preſent melancholy ſituation of their own affairs. 
The Tyrians, though diſappointed of the only hope they 
had left, did not however deſpond. They committed their 


wives, children *, and old men, to the care of theſe de- 


puties; when, being delivered from all inquietude with 
regard to perſons who were dearer to them than any thing 
in the world, they had no thoughts but of making a reſolute 
defence, prepared for the worſt that might happen. Car- 
thage received this afflicted company with all poſſible 
marks of amity; and paid to gueſts who were ſo dear and 
worthy of compaſſion, all the ſervices which they could 
have expected from the moſt affectionate and tender parents. 


(r) Liv. I. xxviii. n. 43. 

(s) Diod. I. xvii. p. 5 19.; Quint. Curt. J. iv. c. 3. 
* Toy rev g yurznay At fog, ſome of their wives and children. 
iod. I. xvii.---xli, | | 
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Quiatus Curtius places this embaſſy from Tyre to the 


Carthaginians at the ſame time that the Syracuſans ravaged 


Africa, and were before Carthage. But the expedition of 
Agathocles againſt Africa cannot agree in time with the 
ſiege of Tyre, which was twenty years before it. 

At the ſame time this city was ſolicitous how to ex- 
tricate itſelf from the difficulties with which it was ſur- 
ronnded, The preſent unhappy ſtate of the republic was 
conſidered as the effect of the wrath of the gods: and it 
was acknowleged to be juſtly deſerved, particularly with 
regard to the two deities, to whom the Carthaginians had 
been wanting with reſpe& to duties preſcribed by their 


religion, and which had once been obſerved with great ex- 


actneſs. It was a cuſtom (coeval with the city itſelf) in 
Carthage, to ſend annually to Tyre (the mother-city) the 
tenth of all the revenues of the-republic, as an offering to 
Hercules, the patron and protector of both Tyre and Car- 
thage. The domain, and conſequently, the revenues of Car- 
thage, having increaſed conſiderably, the portion or ſhare, 
on the contrary, of the god had been leſſened; and they 
were far from remitting the whole tenth to him, They 
were ſeized with a ſcruple in this reſpe& : They made an 
open and public confeſhon of their inſincerity, and ſacrile · 
gious avarice; and, to expiate their guilt, they ſent to Tyre 
a great aumber of preſents, and ſmall ſhrines of their de- 
ities, all of gold, which amounted to a prodigious value. 
Another violation of religion, which, to their inhuman 
ſuperſtition, ſeemed as flagrant as the former, gave them 
no leſs uneaſineſs. Antiently, children of the beſt fa- 
milies in Carthage uſed to be ſacrificed to Saturn. Here 
they reproached themſelves with a failure of paying to the 
god the honours which they thought were due to him; and 
of fraud and diſhoneſt dealing with regard to him, by their 
having ſubſtituted, in their ſacrifices, children of ſlaves or 
beggars bought for that purpoſe, in the room of thoſe no- 
bly born. To expiate the guilt of ſo horrid an impiety, a 
ſacrifice was made to the bloody god, of two hundred chil- 
dren of the firſt rank; and upwards of three hundred per- 
_ in a ſenſe of this terrible neglect, offered chemſelyes 
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the 
ged voluntarily as victims, to pacify, by the err of their 
of blood, the wrath of the gods, 
the Atſter theſe expiations, expreſſes were diſpatched to Ha- 
milcar in Sicily, with the news of what had happened in 
xð - Africa, and at the ſame time to requeſt immediate ſac- 
ur- cours. The deputies were commanded not to mention the 
as victory of Agathocles; but ſpread a contrary report, that 
it he had been entirely defeated, his forces all cut off, and 
th his whole fleet taken by the Carthaginians: and, in con- 
ad firmation of this report, he ſhewed the irons of the veſſels 
ir pretended to be taken, which had been carefully ſent to 
. him. The truth of this report was not at all doubted in 
in Syracuſe: the majority were for capitulating; when a 
12 galley of thirty oars, built in haſte by Agathocles, arrived 
0 in the port, and through great difficulties and dangers for- 
* ced its way to the beſieged. The news of Agathocles's vic- 
— tory immediately flew through the city, and reſtored life 
, and reſolutiorr to the inhabitants. Hamilcar made a laſt 
y effort to ſtorm the city, but was beat off with loſs, He 
p then raiſed the ſiege, and ſent five thouſand men to the re- 
a lief of his diſtreſſed countrymen. (i) Some time after, be- 
y ing returned to the ſiege, and hoping to ſurpriſe the Sy- 
. racuſans, by attacking them in the night, his deſign was 
. diſcovered; and, falling alive into the enemies hands, was 


put to death +. Hamilcar's head was ſent immediately to 
Agathocles; who, advancing to the enemies camp, threw 
it into a general conſternation by ſhewing the head of this 


(t) Diod. p. 167.----769. 

* And the moſt forward of all the reſt, was Antander the brother 
of Agathocles, left commander in his abſence; who was ſo terrified 
with the report, that he was eager for having the city ſurrendered; 

and expelled out of it eight thouſand inhabitants, who were of a con- 
trary opinion. 

I lle was cruelly tortured till he died; and ſo met with the fate which 
his fellow-citizens, offended at his condudt 3 in Sicily, had probably al- 
lotted for him at home. He was too formidable to be attacked at . 

head of his army; and therefore the votes of the ſenate (whatever they 
were) being, according to cuſtom, caſt into a veſſel, it was immedi- 
ately cloſed, with an order not to uncover it, till he was returned, 


and had thrown up his commiſſion. Juſtin, I. xx. 2. 3. 
ERS fo. 33 | 
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general, which manifeſted the melancholy ſituation of their 
affairs in Sicily. | | 3 

(u) To theſe foreign enemies was joined a domeſtic one, 
which was more to be feared, as being more dangerous 
than the others. This was Bomilcar their general, who 
was then in poſſeſhon of the firſt employment in Carthage. 
He had long meditated how to make himſelf tyrant, and 
obtain the ſovereignty of Carthage; and imagined, that 
the preſent troubles offered him the wiſhed-for opportuni- 
ty. He therefore entered the city with this ambitious 


view; when, being ſeconded by a ſmall number of citizens, 
who were the accomplices of his rebellion, and a body of 


foreign ſoldiers, he proclaimed himſelf tyrant ; and made 
himſelf literally ſuch, by cutting the throats of all the ci- 
tizens, whom he met with in the ſtreets, A tumult ariſing 


immediately in the city, it was at firſt thought that the 


enemy had taken it by ſome treachery : but when it was 
known that Bomilcar cauſed all this diſturbance, the young 
men took up arms to repel the tyrant, and from the tops 


of the houſes diſcharged whole volleys of darts and ſtones 


upon the heads of his ſoldiers. When he ſaw an army 
marching in order againſt him, he retired. with his troops 
to an eminence, with deſign to make a vigorous defence, 
and to ſell his life as dear as poſſible. To ſpare the blood 
of the citizens, a general pardon was proclaimed for all 


who would lay down their arms. They ſurrendered upon 
this proclamation, and all enjoyed the benefit of it, Bo- 


milcar their chief excepted; for he, notwithſtanding the 
general indemnity promiſed by oath, was condemned to die, 
and fixed to a croſs, where he ſuffered the moſt exquiſite 
torments, From the croſs, as from a roſtrum, he ha- 
rangued the people ; and thought himſelf juſtly impower- 
ed to reproach them for their injuſtice, their ingratitude, 
and perfidy ; which he did in a hiſtorical deduction of ma- 
ny illuſtrious generals, whoſe ſervices they had rewarded 


with an ignominious death, He expired on the croſs a- 


midſt theſe reproaches *, 


(u) Diad. p. 9579.----78r.; Juſtin, I. xxii. c. 7. 
It would ſeem incredible, that any man could ſo far triumph over 
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(x) Agathocles had won over to his intereſt a powerful 
king of Cyrene, named Gphellas, whole ambition he had 
flattered with the molt ſplendid hopes, and artful inſinu- 
ations, viz, by ſaying, that, contenting himſelf with Si- 
cily, he would leave to Ophellas the empire of Africa. But 
as Agathocles did not ſcruple to commit the moſt horrid 
crimes, to promote his ambition and intereſt; the credulous 
prince had no ſooner put himſelf and his armyin his power, 
than, by the blackeſt perfidy, he was murdered by him, 
in order that Ophellas's army might be entirely at his de- 
votion, Many nations were now joined in alliance with 
Agathocles, and ſeveral ſtrong-holds had admitted his 
garriſons. He ſaw the affairs of Africa in a flouriſhing con- 
dition, and therefore thought it proper to look after thoſe 
of Sicily: Accordingly he failed back thither, and left his 
African army to the care of his ſon Archagathus, His re- 
nown, and the report of his victories, flew before him. Ou 
the news of his arrival in Sicily, many towns revolted to 
him; but bad news ſoon recalled him to Africa. His ab- 
ſence had quite changed the face of things; and all his 
arts and endeavours were incapable of reſtoring them to 
their former condition. All his ſtrong-holds had ſurren- 
dered to the enemy : the Africans had deſerted him, ſome 
of his troops were loſt, and the remainder unable to-make 
head againſt the Carthaginians: a circumſtance that was 
ſtill worſe, he had no way to tranſport them into Sicily, 
the enemy being maſters at ſea, and himſelf unprovided of 
ſhips : he could not hope for either peace or treaty with 
the barbarians, ſince he had inſulted them in ſo outragi- 
ous a manner, by his being the firſt who had dared to make 
a deſcent in their country. In this extremity, he thought 
only of providing for his own ſafety. After meeting with a 
variety of adventures, this baſe deſerter of his army, and 
perſidious betrayer of his own children, who were left by 


(x) Diod. p. 777.---7 79.----79r .---802.; Juſtin. I. xxii. c. 7, 8. 


the pains of the croſs, as to talk with any coherence in his diſcourſe; 
had not Seneca aſſured us, that ſome have ſo far deſpiſed and inſulted 
its tortures, that they ſpit contemptuouſly upon the ſpectators. Qui- 
dam ex patibulo ſuos ſpectatores conſpuerunt. De vita beata, e. xx. 
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him to the wild fury of his diſappointed ſoldiers, ſtole away 
from the dangers which hung over him, and arrived at Sy- 
racuſe with very few perſons. His ſoldiers ſeeing them- 
ſelves thus betrayed, murdered his ſons, and ſurrendered 
to the enemy. Himſelf died miſerably ſoon after, and end- 
ed, by a cruel death *, a life that had been polluted with 
the blackeſt crimes, 

(y) Inthis period may be placed another incident related 
by Juſtin. The fame of Alexander's conqueſts made the 
Carthaginians fear, that he, very probably, might think of 
turning his arms towards Africa. The diſaſtrous fate of 
Tyre, whence they drew their origin, and which he had 
ſo lately deſtroyed ; the building of Alexandria upon the 
confines of Africa and Egypt, as if he intended it as a ri- 
val city to Carthage; the uninterrupted ſucceſſes of that 
prince, whoſe ambition and good fortune were boundleſs; 
all this juſtly alarmed the Carthaginians. To ſound his 
inclinations, Hamilcar, ſurnamed Rhodanus, pretending to 
have been drove from his country by the cabals of his ene- 
mies, went over to the camp of Alexander, to whom he 
was introduced by Parmenio, and offered him his ſervices, 
The king received him graciouſly, and had ſeveral con - 
ferences with him. Hamilcar did not fail to tranſmit to his 
country, whatever diſcoveries he made from time to time, 
of Alexander's deſigns. Nevertheleſs, on his return to 
Carthage,” after Alexander's death, he was conſidered as 
a betrayer of his country to that prince, and accordingly 
was put to death by a ſentence, which diſplayed equally 
the ingratitude and cruelty of his countrymen, 

(z) 1 am now to ſpeak of the wars of the Carthagini- 


(y) Juſtin, I. xxi.c. 6. (z) Polyb. I. iii. p. 250. edit. Gronov. 
A. M. 3727. Carthage, 369. Rome, 471. we J. C. 277. 


* He was poiſoned by ane * whom he unnaturally abuſed. 
His teeth were tied) by the violence of the poiſon, and his body 
. tortured all over with the moſt racking pains. Macnon was excited to 
this deed by Archagathus, grandſon of Agathocles, whom he deſigned 
to defeat of the ſucceſſic on, in favour of his other ſon Agathocles. 
Before his death, he reſtored the democracy to the people. It is ob- 
ſervable, that Juſtin (or rather Trogus) and Diodorus agree wy all 
tlie material parts of this * 8 . | 
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ans in Sicily, in the time of Pyrrhus, King of Epirus. 
The Romans, to whom the deſigns of that ambitious prinee 
were not unknown, to ſtrengthen themſelves againſt any 
attempts he might make upon Italy, had renewed their 
treaties with the Carthaginians; who, on their fide, were 


no leſs afraid of his croſſing into Sicily. To the articles of 


the preceding treaties, there was added an engagement 
of mutual aſſiſtance, in caſe either of the contracting pow- 
ers ſnould be attacked by Pyrrhus. - 

(a) The foreſight of the Romans was very juſt; for 
Pyrrhus turned his arms againſt Italy, and gained many 
victories, The Carthaginians, in conſequence of the laſt 
treaty, thought themſelves obliged to aſſiſt the Romans; 
and accordingly ſent them a fleet of ſixſcore ſail under the 
command of Mago. This general, in an audience before the 
ſenate, ſignified to them the concern his ſuperiors took 
in the war, which they heard was carrying on againſt the 


Romans, and offered them their aſſiſtance. The ſenate 
returned thanks for the obliging offer of the nne 


but at preſent thought ſit to decline it. 
(b) Mago, ſome days after, repaired to Pyrrhus, upon 


pretence of offering the mediation of Carthage for terminat- 
ing his quarrel with the Romans; but in reality to ſound 


him, and diſcover, if poſſible, his deſigns with regard to 


Sicily, which common fame reported he was going to invade. 


They were afraid that either Pyrrhus or the Romans would 
anterfere in the affairs of that iſland, and tranſport forces 
thither-for the conqueſt of it. And indeed the Syracu- 
ſans, who had been beſieged for ſome time by the Car- 
thaginians, had ſent preſſingly for ſuccour to Pyrrhus. 
This prince had a particular reaſon to eſpouſe their intereſts, 
having married Lanaſſa, daughter of Agathocles, by whom 
he had a ſon named Alexander. He ac laſt ſailed from 
Taręntum, paſſed the Strait, and arrived in Sicily. His 
conqueſts at firſt were ſo rapid, that he left the Carthaglni- 
ans, in the whole iſland, only the ſingle town of Lilybaeum. 
He then laid fiege to it; but meeting with a vigorous re- 
ſiſtance, was obliged to break up; not to mention that 


(a) Juſtin, I. xvüi. c. 3. (b) Ibid. 
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the urgent neceſſity of his affairs called him back to Italy, 
where his preſence was abſolutely neceſſary. Nor was it 
leſs ſo in Sicily, which, on his departure, returned to the 
obedience of ifs former maſters. Thus he loſt this iſland 
with the ſame rapidity that he had won it. As he was 
imbarking, turning his eyes back to Sicily; (e What a 
fine field of battle *, ſaid he to thoſe about him, do we 
leave the Carthaginians and Romans! His prediction 
was ſoon verified. . b 
After his departure, the chief public employment of Sy- 
racuſe was conferred on Hiero, who afterwards obtained the 
name and dignity of King, by the united ſuffrages of the 
citizens, ſo greatly had his government pleaſed. He was 
appointed to carry on the war againſt the Carthaginians, and 
obtained ſeveral advantages over them. But now a common 
intereſt reunited them againſt a new enemy, who began to 
appear in Sicily, and juſtly alarmed both. Theſe were the 
Romans, who, having cruſhed all the enemies which had 
hitherto exerciſed their arms in Italy itſelf, were now power- 
ful enough to carry them out of it; and to lay the foundation 
of that vaſt power there, to which they afterwards attained, 
and of which it was probable they had even then formed the 
deſign. Sicily lay too commodious for them not to form a 
reſolution of eſtabliſhing themſelves in it. They therefore 
eagerly ſnatched this opportunity for croſſing into it, which 
cauſed the rupture between them and the Carthaginians, 
and gave riſe to the firſt Punic war. This I ſhall treat of 
more at large, by relating the cauſes of that war, 


(e) Plut. in Pyrrh. p. 398. 

* Orcy arora uey, w p, Kap yrlovio xa Pg TRAGITTPAY. 
The Greek word is beautiful. Indeed Sicily was a kind of Palacſtra, 
- where the Carthaginians and Romans exerciſed themſelves in war; and 
for many years ſeemed to play the part of wreſtlers with each other. 
The Engliſh language, as well as the French, has no word to exprefs 
the Greek term. 
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CHAPTER: I. 


The hiſtory of Carthage, from the firſt Punic war to its 
deſtruction. 


13 H E plan laid down by me for the proſecution of this 
hiſtory, does not allow me to enter into an exact de- 
tail of the wars between Rome and Carthage; ſince that 
relates rather to the Roman hiſtory, which I ſhall only tran- 
ſiently and occaſionally touch upon. My buſineſs is to relate 


ſuch facts only, as may give the reader a juſt idea of the re- 


public whoſe hiſtory lies before me ; and this I may do, by 
confining myſelf to thoſe particulars which relate chiefly to 
the Carthaginians, ſuch as their tranſactions in Sicily, Spain, 
and Africa, which are ſufficiently extenſive. 

I have already obſerved, that from the firſt Punic war, to 
the ruin of Carthage, there were an hundred and eighteen 
years. This whole time may be divided into five parts or 
intervals, 

I. The firſt Punic war laſted twenty-four years. 24 

II. The interval betwixt the ſirſt and ſecond _— 

war, is alſo twenty-four years. 8 
III. The ſecond Punic war took up ſeventeen years. 17 
IV. The interval between the ſecond and third, 5 

is forty- nine years. 47 
V. The third Punic war, terminated by the de-? 

ſtruction of Carthage, continued but four years C 4 

and ſome months, 


| — 
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ARTICLE I. 
The firſt Punic war. 


(d) Tus firſt Punic war aroſe from the following cauſe, 
Some Campanian ſoldiers, in the ſervice of Agathocles, the 
Sicilian tyrant, having entered as friends into Meſſina, they 


(d) * I. i. p. 8. edit. Gronov. A. M. 3724. Rome, 468. 
Ant, J. C . 280. * 
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ſoon after murdered part of the townſmen, drove out the 
reſt, married their wives, ſeized their effects, and remained 
ſole maſters of that important city, They then aſſumed the 
name of Mamertines, In imitation-of them, and by their 
aſſiſtance, a Roman legion treated in the ſame cruel manner 
the city of Rhegium, lying directly oppoſite to Meſſina, on 
the other fide of the Strait, Theſe two perſidious cities, 
ſupporting one another, became at laſt formidable to their 
* -neighbours ; and eſpecially Meſſina, which being very power- 
ful, gave great umbrage and uneaſineſs both to the Syracu- 
fans and Carthaginians, who poſſeſſed one part of Sicily, 
After the Romans had got rid of the enemies they had fo 
Jong contended with, and particularly of Pyrrhus, they. be- 
gan to think it time to call their citizens to account, who had 
ſettled themſelves, near two years, at Rhegium, in ſo 
and treacherous a manner, Accordingly they took the city, 
and killed, in the attack, the greateſt part of the inhabitants, 
avho, armed-with deſpair, had fought to the laſt gaſp ; three 
hundred only were left, who were carried to Rome, whip- 
ped, and then publicly beheaded in the Forum, The view 
which the Romans had in making this bloody execution, 
was, to prove to their allies their oun ſincerity and innocence, 
Rhegium was immediately reſtored to its lawful poſſeſſors. 
The Mamertines, who were conſiderably weakened, as well 
by the ruin of their confederate city, as by the loſſes ſuſtain- 
ed from the Syracuſans, who bad lately placed Hiero at their 
head, thought it time to provide for their own ſafety, But 


tadel to the Garthaginians, whilſt the other called in the 
Romans to their aſſiſtance, and reſolved to put them in 
poſſeſhon of their city. 

(e) The affair was debated in the Roman ſenate, where, 
being conſidered in all its lights, it appeared to have ſome 
difficulties. On one hand, it was thought baſe, and altoge- 
ther unworthy of the Raman virtue, for them'to undertake 
openly the defence of traitors, whoſe perſidy was exactly the 
ſame with that of the Rhegians, whom the Romans had pu- 
niſhed with ſo exemplary a ſeverity. On the other hand, 


(e) Polyb. I. i. p. 12, 13, 14, 15. edit. Gronoy,” 


diviſions ariſing among them, one. part ſurrendered the ei- 
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it was of the utmoſt conſequence to ſtop the progreſs of the 
Carthaginians, who, not ſatisfied with their conqueſts in 
Africa and Spain, had alſo made themſelves maſters of almoſt 
all the iſlands of the Sardinian and Hetrurian ſeas ; and would 
certainly get all Sicily into their hands, if they ſhould be 
ſuffered to poſſeſs themſelves of Meſſina. From thence, 
into Italy, the paſſage was very ſhort; and it was in ſome 
manner to invite an enemy to come over, to leave him that 
entrance open. Theſe reaſons, though ſo ſtrong, could 
not prevail with the ſenate to declare in favour of the 
Mamertines; and accordingly, motives of honour and ju- 
ſtice prevailed over thoſe of intereſt and policy. (f) But 
the people were not ſo ſcrupulous: for, in an aſſembly held 
on this ſubject, it was reſolved that the Mamertines ſhould 
be aſſiſted. The conſul Appius Claudius immediately ſet 
forward with his army, and boldly croſſed the Strait, after 
he had, by an ingenious ſtratagem, eluded the vigilance 
of the Carthaginian general. The Carthaginians, partly 
by art, and partly by force, were driven out of the citadel ; 
and the city was by this means ſurrendered immediately to 
the conſul. The Carthaginians hanged their general for? 
having given up the citadel in ſo cowardly a manner, and 
prepared to beſiege the town with all their forces, Hiero 
joined them with his own. But the conſul having defeated 
them ſeparately, raiſed the ſiege, and laid waſte at pleaſure 
the neighbouring country, the enemy not daring'to face him. 
This was the firſt expedition which the Romans made ous 
of Italy, * 

- It is doubted , whether the motives which cm the 
Romans to underake this expedition, were very upright, 
and exactly conformable to the rules of ſtrict juſtice, Hows 
ever this be, their paſſage into Sicily, and the ſuecour they 
gave to the inhabitants of Meſſina, may be ſaid to have been 
the firſt ſteps by which they aſcended to that height of 
glory and grandeur they afterwards attained. 
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(f) A. M. 3741. Carthage, 583. Rome, 485. Ant. J. e. 2.845 
Frontin. 


j The Chevalier Folard examines this queſtion in his remarks upon 
Polybius, I. i. p. 16. 
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174 The HisTory of the 

(g) Hiero, having reconeiled himſelf to the Romans, and 
entered into an alliance with them, the Carthaginians bent 
all their thoughts on Sicily, and ſent numerous armies into 
- thatiſland. . (h) Agrigentum was their place of arms; which, 
being attacked by the Romans, was won by them, * they 
2 beſieged it ſeven months, and gained one battle. 

(1) Notwithſtanding the advantage of this victory, and 
1 conqueſt of ſo important a- eity, the Romans ſtill were 
not ſatisſied. They were ſenſible, that while the Carthagi- 
nians ſhould continue maſters at ſea, the maritime places in 
the iſland would always ſide with them, and put it out of 
their power ever to drive them out of Sicily. Beſides, they 
could not with any patience ſee. Africa enjoy a profound 
tranquillity, at a time that Italy was inveſted by ſo many 
incurſions of its enemies. They now firſt formed the de- 
fign of having a fleet, and of diſputing the empire of the 
ſea with the Carthaginians. The undertaking was bold, 
and in outward appearance raſh j but argued the courage 
and grandeur of the Roman genius. The Romans were 
not then poſſeſſed of a ſingle veſſel, which they could call 
their own; and the ſhips which had tranſported their forces 
into Sicily, had been borrowed of their neighbours. They 


were unexperienced in ſea- affairs; had no carpenters for 


the building of ſhips; and knew nothing of the quinque- 
remes, or five-oared galleys, in which the chief ſtrength of 


Beets at that time conſiſted, But happily, the year before, 


one had been taken upon the coaſts of Italy, which ſerved 
as a model to build others by, The Romans now applied 
themſelues with ardour and incredible induftry to the build- 
ing of ſhips in the ſame form; and in the mean time they 
got together a ſet of rowers, as were taught an exerciſe 
and diſcipline utterly unknown to them before, in the fol- 
lowing manner, Benches were made, on the ſhore, in the 
Lune order and faſhion with thoſe of galleys, The rowers 
were ſeated on theſe benches, and taught, as if they had 
n furniſhed with oars, to o throw themſelves backwards 


(gs) 2 1. I. p. 15-19, (h) A. M. 356 Rome, 487. 
00 14. T. > | | Sr oawr ont” ao 
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with their arms drawn to their breaſts; and then to throw 
their bodies and arms forward in one regular motion, the 
inſtant their commanding officer gave the ſignal. In two 
months, one hundred five-oared, and twenty three · dared 
galleys were built; and after ſome time had been ſpent in 
exerciſing the rowers on ſhipboard, the fleet put to ſea, 
and went in queſt of the enemy. The Conſul Duillius 
had the command of it. | 

(k) The Romans coming up with the Carthaginians near 
the coaſt of Myle, they prepared for an engagement. As 
the Roman galleys, by their being clumſily and baſtily built, 
were neither very nimble, nor eaſy to work ; this inconyc- 
nience was ſupplied by a machine *, invented for this oc- 
caſion, and afterwards known by the name of the (I) cor- 
vas, (crow or crane), by the help of which they grap- 
pled the enemy's ſhips, boarded them, and immediately 
came to a cloſe engagement. The ſignal for fighting was 
given. The Carthaginian fleet conſiſted of an hundred and 
thirty ſail under the command of Hannibal F. He himſelf 
was on board a galley of {even benches of oars, which had 
once belonged to Pyrrhus. The Carthaginians highly de- 
ſpiling enemies who were utterly unacquainted with ſea-af- 
fairs, imagined that their very appearance would put them 
to flight, and therefore came' forward boldly, with little 
expectation of fighting; but ſirmly imagining they ſtiould 
reap-the ſpoils, which they had already devoured with their 
eyes. They were nevertheleſs a little ſurpriſed at the fight 
of the above-mentioned engines, raiſed on the prow of e- 
very one of the enemy's ſhips, and which was entirely new 
to them. But their aſtoniſhment increaſed, when they ſaw 
theſe engines drop down at once ; and being thrown forci- 
bly intotheir veſſels, grapple them in ſpite of all reſiſtance, 
This changed the form of the engagement, and obliged the 
Carthaginians to come to cloſe engagement with their e- 
nemies, as though they had fought them on land. They 

(Y Polyb. I. i. p. 24. A. M. 3745. Rome, 489. (1) 1d. 31 

* See the ſeveral ſpecies of this machine in the explanations of the 

N ſecond part of vol. 11. of this work, after the Chevalier 


+ A different perſon from the great Hatinibal, *** **” * FE, 
Vor, 3 N 4 
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ſoon were unable to ſuſtain the attack of the Roman veſ- 
ſels; upon which a horrible ſlaughter enſued; and the Car- 
tha ginians loſt fourſcore veſſels, among which was the ad- 
miral's galley, he himſelf eſcaping with dihouley' in a ſmall 
boat, 

So conſiderable and unenpected a victory, l the 
courage of the Romans; and ſeemed to redouble their vi- 
gour for the continuance of the war. Extraordinary hon- 
ours were beſtowed on Duillius, who was the firſt Roman 
that had a naval triumph decreed him. Beſides which, a 
roſtral pillar was erected in bis honour, with anable: i in- 
ſcription ; which pillar, is noi ſtanding in Rome f. 

(m) During the two following years, the Romans grew 


_ inſeofibly ſtronger at ſea, by their gaining ſeveral naval 


victories, But theſe were conſidered by them only as eſ- 
ſays preparatory to the great deſign they meditated of car- 

rying the war into Africa, and of combating the Cartha- 
ginians in their own country. There was nothing the lat- 
ter dreaded. more; and to divert fo dangerous 4 blow, 
they reſolved to fight the enemy, whatever might be.the 
conſequence, 

- (n) The Romans, had elected M. Atilius Regulus and 
L. Manlius conſuls for this year, Their fleet conſiſted of 
three hundred and thirty veſſels, on board of which were 

e hundred and forty thouſand meu, each veſſel having 
ra hundred rowers, and an hundred and twenty ſoldiers. 
That of the Carthaginians, commanded by Hanno and 
Hamilcar, had twenty veſſels more than the Romans, and a 
greater number of men in proportion. The two fleets, came 
in ſight of each other near Ecnomus in Sicily. No man could 
behold two ſuch formidable navies, or be a ſpectator of 
the extraordinary preparations they made for fighting, 
without being under ſome concern, on ſeeing the danger 
which menaced two of - the moſt powerful ſtates in the 
world. As the courage on bath:Ixles was equal, and no 
great diſparity i in the forces, the, fight. was obſtinate, and 


(m) Polyb. Li. P. 24; (0) 14. p- 1 7 4749. Rome, 493: 
A Theſe pillars are called Roſtratac che vote oX ſhips with 
which they were adorned; roſtra. | 
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the victory long doubtful; but at laſt the Carthaginians 


were overcome. More than ſixty of their ſhips were tak- 
en by the enemy, and thirty ſunk. The Romans loſt 
twenty-four, not one of which was taken by the Cartha- 
ginians. 

(0) The fruit of this victory, as the Romans had deſi; igu- 
ed it, was their failing to Africa, after having refitted 
their ſhips, and provided them with all neceſſaries for car- 
rying on a long war in a foreign country They landed 
happily in Africa; and begun the war by taking a town cal- 
led Clypea, which had a commodious haven, From thence, 
after having ſent an expreſs to Rome, to give advice of 
their landing, and to receive orders from the ſenate, they 
ovet-ran the open country, in which they made terrible 
havoc; bringing away whole flocks of cattle, and twenty 
thouſand priſoners. 

(p) The expreſs returned in the mean time with the or- 
ders of the ſenate z which were, that Regulus ſhould con- 
tinue to command the armies in Africa, with the title of 
Proconſul ; and that his colleague ſhould return with a great 
part of the fleet and the forces; leaving Regulus only for- 
ty veſſels, fifteen thouſand foot, and five hundred horſe, 
Their leaving the latter with ſo few ſhips and troops, was 
a viſible renunciation of the advantages which might have 
been expected from this deſcent upon Africa, 

The people at Rome depended greatly on the courage 
and abilities of Regulus; and the city was in univerſal joy, 
when it was known that he was continued inthe command 
in Afrita; (q) but he himſelf was afflicted on that account. 
When -news was brought him of it, he wrote to Rome, 
and deſired, in the ſtrongeſt terms, that he might be ap- 
pointed a ſucceſſor. His chief reaſon was, that the death of 
the farmer who rented his grounds, having given one of 
his hirelings an opportunity of carrying off all the imple- 
ments of tillage ; his preſence was neceſſary 'for taking 
care of his little ſpot of ground, (it being but ſeven acres), 
which was all his family ſubſiſted upon. But the ſenate 


(o) Idid. p. * (p) A. M. 3750. Rome 494 (4 Val. Max, 
I. iv. e. 4. 
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1578 The HIS TO RV of the 
undertook to have his lands cultivated at the public ex- 


pence; to maintain his wife and children; and to indem- 
nify him for the loſs he had ſuſtained by the robbery of 


his hireling. Thrice happy age ! in which poverty was thus - 


had in honour, and was united with the moſt rare and un- 
common merit, and the higheſt employments of the ſtate ! 
Regulus, thus freed from his domeſtic cares, bent his 
whole thoughts on diſcharging the duty of a general. 

(r) After taking ſeveral caſtles, he laid fiege to Adis, 
one of the ſtrongeſt fortreſſes of the country. The Car- 
thaginians, exaſperated at ſeeing their enemies thus laying 


waſte their lands at pleaſure, at laſt took the field, and 


marched againſt them, - to force them to raiſe the ſiege, 
With this view they poſted themſelves on a hill, which 


overlooked the Roman camp, and was convenient for an - 


noying the enemy; but at the ſame time, by its ſituation, 
uſeleſs to one part of their army. For the ſtrength of the 
Carthaginians lay chiefly in their horſes and elephants, 


which are of no ſervice but in plains; Regulus did not give 


them an opportunity of deſcending from the hill; but tak - 
ing advantage of this eſſential miſtake of the Carthaginian 
generals, he fell upon them in this poſt; and, after meet - 
ing with a feeble reſiſtance, put the enemy to flight, plun- 
dered their camp, and laid waſte the adjacent countries. 
Then, having taken Tunis *, an important city, and which 
brought him near Carthage, he made his army to incamp 
there. | Ft | 


(r) Polyb. I. i. p. 31.--36. IVY 

In the interval betwixt the departure of Manlius and the taking 
of Tunis, we are to place the memorable combat of Regulus and his 
whole army, with a ſerpent of ſo prodigious a ſize, that the fabulous 
one of Cadmus is hardly comparable to it. The ſtory of this ſerpent 
was elegantly wrote by Livy ; but it is now loſt. Valerius Maximus 


however partly repairs that loſs; and, in the laſt chapter of his firſt 


book, gives us this account of his monſter from Livy himſelf------He 
(Livy) ſays, that on the banks of Bagrada, (an African river), lay a 
ſerpent of ſo enormous a ſize, that it kept the whole Roman army from 
coming to the river. Several ſoldiers had been buricd in the wide ca- 
verns of its belly, and many preſſed to death in the ſpiral volumes of 
its tail. Its ſkin was impenetrable to darts; and it was with repeat- 
ed endeavours that ſtones, flung from military engines, at laſt killed 
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The enemy were in the utmoſt alarm. All things had 
Tucceeded ill with them; their forces had been defeated by 
ſea and land, and upwards of two hundred towns had ſur- 
rendered to the conqueror, Beſides, the Numidians made 
greater havoc in their territories than gven the Romans, 
They expected every moment to ſee their capital beſieged. 
And their affliction was increaſed, by the concourſe of pea- 
ſants with their wives and children, who flocked from all 
parts to Carthage for ſafety; which gave them melancholy 
apprehenſions of a famine in caſe of a ſiege. Regulus, afraid 
of having the glory of his victories torn from him by a 
ſucceſſor, made ſome propoſal of an accommodation to 
the vanquiſhed enemy; but the conditions appeared fo 
hard, that they could not liſten to them. As he did not 
doubt his being ſoon maſter of Carthage, he would not 
abate any 151 in his demands; but, by an infatuation, 
which is almoſt inſeparable from great and unexpected 
ſucceſs, he treated them with haughtineſs; and pretended, 
that every thing he ſuffered them to poſſeſs, ought to be 
eſteemed a favour ; with this farther inſult, Tat they 


ought either to overcome like brave men, or learn to, ſub- 


mit to the victor *. So harſh and diſdainful a treatment 


only fired their reſentment, and made them reſolve, rather 
to die ſword in hand, than to do any thing which might 
derogate from the dignity of Carthage. 3 

Reduced to this fatal extremity, they received, in che 
happieſt juncture, a reinforcement of auxiliary troops out or 
Greece, with Xanthippus the Lacedaemonian at their head, 
who had been educated in the diſcipline of Sparta, and learn- 


ed the art of war in that renowned and excellent ſchool, 


it.. The ſerpent then exhibited a ſight that was mote terrible to the 
Roman cohorts and legions, than even Carthage itfelf. The ſtreams 
of the river were dyed with its blood, and the ſtench of its putrifi 
carcaſe infecting the adjacent country, the Roman army was fore 
to decamp. Its ſkin, one hundred and twenty feet long, was ſent t@ 
, Rome; and if Pliny may be credited, was wh ſeen, (together with 
the ja v. bone of the Fame moniter, in the temple where they were firſt 
depoſited), as low as the Numantiie war. 


* Av rug c , ,, 1 te 7016 ortet xv. Diod. eclog. . : 
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180 The HisToxy of the 
When he had heard the circumſtances of the laſt battle, which 


of its loſs, and perfectly informed Kgnſelf in the ſtrength of 
Carthage, he declared publicly, repeated it often, in 
the hearing of the reſt of the officers, that the misfortunes 
of the Carthaginians were owing entirely to the incapacity 
of their generals. Theſe diſcourſes came at laſt to the ear 
of the public council : the members of it were ſtruck with 
them, and they requeſted the favour of ſeeing and talking 
with him. He then corroborated his opinion with ſuch ſtrong 
and convincing reaſons, that the overſights committed by the 
generals were viſible to every one; and he proved as clear- 
Iy to the council, that, by a conduct oppoſite to the former, 
they would not only ſecure their dominions, but drive the 
enemy out of them, This ſpeech revived the courage and 
hopes of the Carthaginians; and Xanthippus was intreated, 
and, in ſome meaſure, forced to accept the command of the 
army. When the Carthaginians ſaw, i in his exerciſing of their 
forces near the city, the manner in which he drew them up 
in order of battle, made them advance or retreat on the firſt 
ſignal, file off with order and expedition; in a word, form 
all the evolutions and movements of the military art; they 
were ſtruck with aſtoniſhment, and owned, that the ableſt 
generals which Carthage had hitherto produced, knew no- 
thing in compariſon of Xanthippus. | 

_ The officers, ſoldiers, and every one were loſt in admi- 
ration; and, what is very uncommon, jealouſy gave no al- 
lay to ie; the fear of the preſent danger, and the love of 


were told him at his vequeſt, clear ebe the occaſion 


their country, ſtifling, without doubt, all other ſentiments, 


The gloomy confternation, which had before ſeized the whole 
army, was ſucceeded by joy and alacrity, The ſoldiers were 
urgent to be led againſt the enemy, in the firm afſyrance 
(as they ſaid) of being viftorious under their new Nader, 
and of obliterating the diſgrace of former defeats. Xanthip- 
pus did not ſuffer their ardour to cool; and the fight of the 
enemy only inflamed it. When he was got within little more 
than twelve hundred paces of them, he thouglit proper to 
call a council of war, in order to ſhew a reſpect to the Car- 


thapinian generals, by conſulting them, All upanimouſly 
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joined in opinion with him; upon which they reſolved to 
give the enemy battle the ing day. 

The Carthaginian army was compoſed of twelve thouſand 
foot, four thouſand horſe, and about an hundred elephants. 
That of the Romans, as near as may be' gueſſed from what 
goes before, ( for Polybius gives no determinate number), 
conſiſted of fifteen thouſand foot, and three hundred horſe, 

It muſt be a noble ſight to ſee two armies, not overchar- 
ged with numbers, but compoſed of brave ſoldiers, and com» 
manded by very able generals, engaged in battle, In thoſe 
tumultuous fights, where two or three hundred thouſand 
are engaged on both ſides, confuſion is inevitable; and it is 
difficult, amidſt a thouſand events, where chance generally 
ſeems to have the advantage over counſel, to diſcover the 
true merit of commanders, and the real cauſes of victory. 
But in ſuch engagements as this before us, nothing eſcapes 
the curioſity of the reader: for he clearly ſees the diſpoſition 
of the two armies ; imagines he almoſt hears the orders gi- 
ven out by the generals; follows all the movements of the 
army; diſcovers palpably by that means the faults on both 
ſides; and is thereby qualified to determine, with certainty, 
the cauſe to which the victory or defeat are owing. The 
ſucceſs of this battle, however inconſiderable it may appear, 
from the ſmall number of the combatants, was neverthelets 
to decide the fate of Carthage, | 
The diſpoſition of both armies was as follows. Xanthipe 
pus drew up all his elephants i in front. Behind theſe, at ſome 
diſtance, he placed the Carthaginian infantry in one body or 
phalanx, The foreign troops in the Carthaginian ſervice 
were poſted, one part of them on the right, between the 
phalanx and the horſe; and the other, compoſed of light- 
armed ſoldiers, in platoons, at the head of the two wings 
of the cavalry. 

On the fide of the Romans, as they apprehended the 
elephants moſt, Regulus, to provide againſt them, poſted his 
light armed ſoldiers, on a line, in the front of the legions, 
In the rear of theſe, he placed the cohorts one behind ano+ 
ther, and the horſe on the wings. In thus ſtraitening the 
front of his main battle, to give it more depth, he indeed 
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182 The HisToxy of the 
took a juſt precaution, ſays Polybius, againſt the elephants ; 
but he did not provide for the inequality of his cavalry, which 
was much inferior in number to that of the enemy. 

The two armies being thus drawn up, waited only for 


the ſignal, Xanthippus ordered the elephants to advance, 


to break the ranks of the enemy ; and commands the two 
wings of the cavalry to charge the Romans in flank, At 
the ſame time, the latter, claſhing their arms, and ſhouting 


after the manner of their country, advance againſt the ene- 


my. Their cavalry did not ſtand the onſet long, being fo 
much inferior to that of the Carthaginians. The infantry 
in the left wing, to avoid the attack of the elephants, and 
ſhew how little they feared the mercenaries who formed the 
enemy's right wing, attacks it, puts it to flight, and purſues 
it to the camp. Thoſe in the firſt ranks, who were oppoſed 
to the elephants, were broke and trode under foot, after 
fighting valiantly; and the reſt of the main body ſtood firm 
for ſome time, by reaſon of its great depth. But the rear 
being attacked in flank by the enemy's cavalry, and obliged 
to face about and receive it ; and thoſe who had broke 
through the elephants, coming to the phalanx of the Car- 
thaginians, which had not yet engaged, and which received 
them in good order, the Romans were routed on all ſides, 
and entirely defeated, The greateſt part of them were cruſh- 
ed to death by the enormous weight of the elephants : and 
the remainder, ſtanding in their ranks, were ſhot through 
and through with arrows from the enemy 's horſe, Only a 
{mall number fled; and as they were in an open country, 


the horſe and eleptiants killed a great part of them. Five 


hundred, or thereabouts, who went off with Regulus, were 
taken priſoners with him. The Carthaginians loſt, in this 
battle, eight hundred mercenaries, who were oppoſed to 
the left wing of the Romans; and of the latter only two 
thouſand eſcaped, who, by their purſuing the enemy's right 
wing, had drawn chemſelves out of the engagement, All 
the reſt, Regulus and thoſe taken with him excepted, were 
left dead in the field. The two thouſand who had eſcaped 
the ſlaughter, retired to Clypea, and were ſaved i in an 1 
moſt miraculous manner, 
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_ The Carthaginians, after having ſtripped the dead, en- 
tered Carthage in triumph, dragging after them the unfortu- 
nate Regulus, and five hundred priſoners. Their joy was 
ſo much the greater, as, but a very few days before, they 
had ſeen themſelves upon the brink of ruin. The men and 
women, old and young people, crouded the temples, to 
return thanks to the immortal gods; and ſeveral days 
were devoted wholly to feſtivities and rejoicings, 
Xanthippus, who had contributed ſo much to this happy 
change, had the wiſdom to withdraw ſhortly after, from the 
apprehenſion leſt his glory, which had hitherto been unſul- 
lied, might, after this firſt glare of it, inſenſibly fade away, 
and leave him expoſed to the darts of envy and calumny, 
which are very dangerous, but moſt in a foreign country, 
when a man ſtands alone, unſupported by friends, relations, 
or any other fuccour, | 
Polybius tells us, that Xanthippus's departure was re- 
lated in a different manner, and he promiſes to take notice 
of it in another place: but that part of his hiſtory has not 
come down to us. We read in (s) Appian, the Cartha- 
ginians, excited by a mean and deteſtable jealouſy of Xan- 
thippus's glory, and unable to bear the thoughts that they 
ſhould ſtand indebted to Sparta for their ſafety ; upon pre- 
tence of conducting him and his attendants back with ho- 
nour to his own country, with a numerous convoy of 
ſhips, they gave private orders to have them all put to 
death in their paſſage ; as if with him they could have 
buried in the waves for ever the memory of his ſervices, 
and their horrid ingratitude to him *. 
(s) De bell. Pun. p. 30. 5 
This perfidious action, as it is related by Appian, may poſſibly be 
true, when we conſider the character of the Carthaginians, who were 
certainly a cruel and treacherous people. But if it be fact, one would 
wonder why Polybius ſhould reſerve for another occaſion, the relation 
of an incident, which comes in moſt properly here, as it finiſhes at once 
the character and life of Xanthippus. His filence, therefore, in this 
place makes me think, that he intended to bring Xanthippus again upon 
the ſtage; and to exhibit him to the reader in a different light from that 
in which he is placed by Appian. To this let me add, that it ſhewed no 
great depth of policy in the Carthaginians, to take this method of diſ- 
patching him, when ſo many others offered, which were leſs liable to 
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he, after the victory obtained in this very country, grant - 


even a ſtorm, or loſs of one ſingle Carthaginian, to cover or excuſe the 


184 The HisTory of the 

This battle, ſays (t) Polybius,/though not ſo conſider- 
able as many others, may yet furniſh. very ſalutary inſtruc- 
tions; which, adds that author, is thegreatelt benefit that 
can be reaped from the ſtudy of hiſtory, 

Firſt, ſhould any man put a great confidence in preſent 
happineſs, after he has conſidered the fate of Regulus! 
That general, inſolent with victory, inexorable to the 
conquered, and deaf to all their remonſtrances, ſaw him- 
ſelf a few days after vanquiſhed by'them, and made their 
priſoner. Hannibal offered the ſame reflection to Scipio, 
when he exhorted him not to be dazzled with the ſucceſs 
of his arms. Regulus, ſaid he, would have been record- 
ed amongſt the few inſtances of valour and felicity, had 
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ed our fathers the peace which they ſued for. But put - 
ting no bounds to his ambition, and the inſolence of ſue- 
ceſs, the greater his proſperity, the more ignominious was 
his fall “. 

In the ſecond place, the truth of the ſaying of Euripi- 
des is here ſeen in its full extent, That one wiſe head ii 
worth a great many band r. A ſingle man here changes 
the whole face of affairs. On one hand, he defeats troops 
which were thought invincible z on the other, he revives 


the courage of a city and an army that was ſeized wah 
aſtoniſhment and deſpair. 


(t) Lib. i. p. 36, 37- | | 
cenſure. In this ſcheme formed for his deſtruction, not only himſelf, 
but all his followers, were to be murdered, without the pretence of 
perpetration of ſo horrid a crime. | 

Inter pauca felicitatis virtutiſque exempla M. Atilius quondam in 
hac eadem terra fuiſſet, {i victor pacem petentibus dediſſet patribus no- 
ſtris. Sed non ſtatuendo tandem felicitate modum, nec cohibendo | 
efferentem ſe fortunam, quanto altius elatus erat, eo foedius corruit: | 
Liv. I. xxx, n. 30. . 

+ Ng ev oopov gννννν rag Toro tpg vince, It may not be im- 
proper to take notice in this place (as it was forgot before) of a miſtake 
of the learned Cauſaubon, in his tranſlation of a paſſage of Polybius 
concerning Xanthippus. The paſſage is this. Ev og xa: A 
Tiva AaxtSu1uovo ay3pe ug Aaxovines elſoyes ee yrrona, x vp 
ty Trog r,, £OVTH TOvwpurrpov. Which is thus rendered by Ca- 
Gaubon., In quels (militibus- ſc. Gracia allatis) Xanthippus quidam 
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Such, as Polybius obſerves, is the uſe which ought to 
be made of the ſtudy of hiſtory, For there being two ways 
af acquiring. improvement and inſtruction, firſt, by one's 
awn. experience, and, ſecondly, by that of other men, it 
is much more wiſe and uſctul to improve by other mens 
miſcarriages than by our own. | ; 
I return to Regulus, that I may here finiſh what relates 
to him; Polybius, to our great diſappointment, taking no 
farther notice of that general *, 
fuit Lacedæmonius vir diſciplina Laconica imbutus, et qui rei millitaris 
uſum mediocrem habebat. Whereas, agreeably with the whole cha- 
rater and conduct of Xanthippus, I take the ſenſe of this paſſage to 
be, * A man formed by the Spartan diſcipline, and proportionably (not 
moderately). {kilful in military affairs.” 

This ſilence of Polybius has prejudiced a great many learned men 
againſt many of the ſtories told of Regulus's barbarous treatment, aftef 
he was taken by the Carthaginians. Mr. Rollin ſpeaks no farther of 
this matter; and therefore I ſhall give my reader the ſubſtance of what 
is brought againſt the general belief of the Roman writers, (as well hiſ- 
torians as poets) and of Appian on this ſubject. Firſt, it is urged, that 
Polybius was very ſenſible that the ſtory of theſe cruelties was falſe; and 
therefore, that he might not diſoblige the Romans, by contradicting ſo 
general a belief, he choſe rather to be filent on Regulus after he was ta- 
ken priſoner, than to violate the truth of hiſtory, of which he was fo 
ſtrict an obſerver. This opinion is farther ſtrengthened ( ſay theadverſa- 
ries of this belief) by a fragment of Diodorus, which ſays, that the wife 
of Regulus, exaſperated at the death of her huſband in Carthage, occa- 
ſioned, as ſhe imagined, by barbarous uſage, perſuaded her ſons to revenge 
the fate of their father, by the cruel treatment of two Carthaginian cape 
tives (thought to be Boſtar and Hamilcar taken in the ſea fight againſt 
Sicily, after the misfortune of Regulus, and) put into her hands for the 
redemption of her huſband. One of theſe died by the ſeverity of his 
impriſonment; and the other, by the care of the ſenate,who deteſted the 
cruelty, ſurvived, and was recovered to health. This treatment of the 
captives, and the reſentment of the ſenate on that account, found a 
thirdargument or preſumption againſt the truth of this ſtory of Regulus; 
whichis thus urged. Regulus dying in his captivity bythe uſual courſe 
of nature, his wife, thus fruſtrated of her hopes of the redeeming him 
by exchange of her captives, treated them with the utmoſt barbarity, in 
conſequence of her belief of the ill uſage which Regulus had received. 
fm ſenate being angry with her for it, to give ſome colour to her cru- 
eltics, ſhe gave out among her acquaintance and kindred, that her huſ- 
band died in the way generally related. This, like all other reports, in- 
creaſed gradually: and, from the national hatred betwixt the Carthagi- 
nians and Romans, was eaſily and generally believed by the latter. How 
farthis is concluſive againſt the teſtimonies of two ſuch weighty authors 
as Cicero and Seneca, (to ſay nothing of the pocts), is left'to the judg- 
ment of the reader, 
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186 The HisToxy of the 
(u) After being kept ſome years in priſon, he was ſent 
to Rome to propoſe an exchange of priſoners, He had 
been obliged to take an oath, that he would return in caſe 
he proved unſucceſsful. + He then acquainted the ſenate 
with the ſubject of his voyage; and, being invited by them 
to give his opinion freely, he anſwered, that he could no 
longer do it as a ſenator, having loſt both this quality, and 
that of a Roman citizen, from the time that he had fallen 
into the hands of his enemies: but he did not refuſe to 
oſſer his thoughts as a private perſon. This was a very 
delicate affair. Every one was touched with the mis for- 
tunes of ſo great a man. He needed only, ſays Cicero, 
have ſpoke one word, and it would have reſtored him to 
his liberty, his eſtate, his dignity, his wife, his children, 
and his country: but that word appeared to bim contrary 
to the honour and welfare of the ſlate, He therefore 
plainly declared, that an exchange of priſoners ought not 
to be ſo much as thought of: that ſuch an example would 
be of fatal conſequence to the republic : that citizens who 
had fo baſely ſurrendered their arms and perſons to the e- 
nemy, were unworthy of the leaſt compaſhon, and rendered 
incapable of ſerving their country : that with regard to him- 
ſelf, as he was ſo far advanced in years, his death ought to 
be conſidered as nothing; whereas they had in their hands 
ſeveral Carthaginian generals, in the flower of their age, 
and capable of doing their country great ſeryices for many 
years. It was with difficulty that the ſenate complied with 
ſo generous and unexampled a counſel, (x) The illuſtri- 
ous exile therefore left Rome, in order to return to Car- 
{4 | thage; unmoved either with the deep affliction of his friends, 
| or the tears of his wife and children, although he knew 
Y but too well the grievous torments which were prepared for 
him. And indeed, the moment his enemies ſaw. him re- 
turned, without having obtained the exchange of priſoners, 
they put him to every kind of torture their barbarous cruel- 
ty could invent, They impriſoned him for a long time in 


rr ; Cic. de offic. I. 3. n. 99. 100. ; 
el. I. vi. c. 4. ; Senec. ep. 99. nnn 499. 
- (x) Herat. I. iv. od. 3. af | 7 
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a diſmal dungeon, whence (after cutting off his eye · lis) 
drew him at once into the ſun, when its beams darted 
the ſtrongeſt heat. They next put him into a kind of cheſt 
ſtack full of nails, whoſe points wounding him, did not al- 
low him a moment's eaſe either day or night. Laſtly, af- 
ter having been long tormented by being kept for ever a- 
wake in this dreadful torture, his mercileſs enemies nailed 
him to a croſs, their uſual puniſhment, and left him to ex- 
pire on it. Such was the end of this great man. His ene- 
mies, by depriving him of ſome days, perhaps years of 
ke. brought eternal infamy on themſelves. 

(y) The blow which the Romans had received in A- 
frica did not diſcourage them. They made greater prepa- 
rations than before, io recover their loſs; and put to ſea, 
the following campaign, three hundred and lixty veſſels, 
The Carthaginians ſailed out to meet them with two hun- 
dred ; but were beat in an engagement fought on the coaſts 
of Sicily, and an hundred and fourteen of their ſhips were 
taken by the Romans, Thele failed into Africa to take in 
the few ſoldiers who had eſcaped the purſuit of the ene- 
my, after the defeat of Regulus; and had defended them- 
felves vigorouſly in "Cages, where they had been unſuc- 
ceſsfully beſieged. 

Here we are again aſtoniſhed, that the Romans, after 
ſo conſiderable a victory, and with ſo large a fleet, ſhould | 
fail into Africa, only to bring from thence a ſmall garri- 
ſon ; whereas, they might have attempted the conqueſt of 
it, Ginee- Regulus, with much fewer forces, had almoſt 
completed it. 

(z) The Rantars were overtaken by a ſtorm in their 
return, which almoſt their whole fleet. (a) The 
like misfortune befel them alſo the following year. How- 
ever, they conſoled themſelves for this double loſs, by 
a victory which they gained over Aſdrubal, from whom 
they took near an hundred and forty elephants. This 
news being bronght to Rome, it filled the whole city with 

or chpea. þ (y) Polyb. I. vii. p. 37. 


* (2) 14. p. 38;—--40, (a) Id. pag. 47, 42. 
Vor. I. 
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183 The HisToxy of the 
joy, not only becauſe the ſtrength of the enemy's army was 
conſiderably diminiſhed by the loſs of their elephants; but 
chiefly becauſe this victory had inſpired the land-forces 
with freſh courage; which fromthe defeat of Regulus, had 
not dared to venture upon an engagement; ſo great was 
the terror with which thoſe formidable animals had filled 
the minds of all the ſoldiers. It was therefore judged 
proper to make a greater effort than ever, in order to-finiſh, 
if poſſible, a war which had continued fourteen years. The 
two conſuls ſet ſail with a fleet of two hundred ſhips, and 
arriving in Sicily, formed the bold deſign of beſieging Li- 
lybaeum. Iba was the ſtrongeſt town which the Cartha- 
ginians poſſeſſed in that iſland; and the loſs of it would be 
attended with. that of every part of it, and ins to the Ro- 
mans a free paſſage into Africa, 

(b) The reader will ſuppoſe that the utmoſt adage was 
own, both in the aſſault and defence of the place. Imil - 
con was governour there, with ten thouſand regular forces, 
excluſive of the inhabitants; and Hannibal the ſon of Ha- 
milcar, ſoon brought him as many more from Carthage; he 

having, with the moſt intrepid courage, forced his way thro' 
the enemy's fleet, and arrived happily in the port. The Ro- 
mans had not loſt any time. Having brought forward their 
engines, they beat down ſeveral towers with their battering- 
rams; and gaining ground daily, they made ſuch progreſs, 
as gave the beſieged, who were now cloſely preſſed, ſome 
fears. The governour ſaw plainly that there was no other 
way left to ſave the city, but by firing the engines of the 
beſiegers. Having therefore prepared his forces for this en- 
tzrprize, he ſent them out at day - break with torches in their 
hands, tow, and all kinds of combuſtible matters; and at 
the ſame time attacked all the engines. The Romans 
ſtrove with unparallelled bravery, to repel them; and the 
engagement was very bloody. Every man, aſſailant as well 
as defendant, ſtood to his poſt, and choſe to die, rather than 
quit it. At laſt, after a long reſiſtance, and dreadful flaugh- 
ter, the beſieged founded a retreat, and left the Romans in 
poſſeſſon of their works. This ſcene being over, Hanribal, 


(b) Polyb, I 1. p. 44.—10. 
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embarking in the night, and concealing his departure from 
the enemy, failed for Drepanum, where Adherbal command- 
ed for the Carthaginians. Drepanum was advantageouſly 
ſituated; having a commodious port, and lying about an 
hundred and twenty furlongs from Lilybaeum; and was of 
ſo much conſequence to the Carthaginians, that they had 
been always very deſirous of preſerving it. 

The Romans, animated by their late ſucceſs, renewed 
the attack with greater vigour than ever; the beſieged not 
daring to venture a ſecond time to burn their machines, be- 
cauſe of the ill ſucceſs they had met in their firſt attempt. 
But a furious wind riſing ſuddenly, ſome mercenary ſoldiers 
repreſented to the governour, that now was the favourable 
opportunity for them to fire the engines of the beſiegers, eſ- 
pecially as the wind blew full againſt them; and they offered 
themſelves for the enterprize. The offer was accepted, and 
accordingly they were furniſhed with every thing neceſſary, 
In a moment the fire catched all the engines; and the Ro- 
mans could not poſſibly extinguiſh it, becauſe tlie flames be · 
ing inſtantly ſpread every where, the 'windcarried the ſparks 
and ſmoke full in their eyes, ſo that they could not ſee where: 
to apply relief; whereas their enemies ſaw clearly where 
to aim their bes, and throw their ſire. This accident 
made the Romans loſe all hopes of being ever able to carry 
the place by force. They therefore turned the ſiege ĩuto a 
blockade; raiſed a line of contravallation round the town n; 
and diſperſing their army in every part of the neighbour- 
hood, reſolved to effect, by time, what they found them- 
ſelves abſolutely unable to perform any other way. 

(e) When the tranſactions of the ſiege of Lilybacum, 
and the loſs of part of the forces, were known at Rome, 
the citizens, ſo far from deſponding at this ill news, ſeemed 
to be fired with new vigour. Every man ſtrov to be fore - 
molt in the muſter - roll; ſo that in a very little time, an 
army of ten thouſand men was raiſed, who crofling the' 
Strait, marched by land to join the beſiegers. 

(d) At the ſame time, P. Claudius Palcher the confi} 

(e) Polyb. I. i. p. 50. * 51. A. M. 3756. Rome 500, 
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formed a deſign of attacking Adherbal in Drepanum. He 
thought himſelf ſure of ſurpriſing him, becauſe, after the laſs 
lately ſuſtained by the Romans at Lilybaeum, the enemy 
could not imagine that they would venture out again at ſea. 
Fluſhed with theſe hopes, he ſailed out with his fleet in the 
night, the better to conceal his deſign. But he had to do 
with an active general, whoſe vigilance he could not elude, 
and who did not even give him time to draw up his ſhips 
in line of battle, but fell vigorouſly upon him whillt his fleet 
was in diforder and confuſion. The Carthaginians gained 
a complete victory. Of the Roman fleet, only thirty veſ- 
ſels got off; which being in company with the conſul, fled 
with him, and got away in the beſt manner they could a- 
long the coaſt, All the reſt, amounting to fourſcore and 
thirteen, with the men on board them, were taken by the 
Carthaginians; a few ſoldiers excepted, who bad eſcaped 
from the ſhipwreck of their veſſels, This victory diſplay- 
ed as much the prudence and valour of Adherbal, as it 
reflected ſhame and ignominy on the Roman conſul. 

(e) Junius, his colleague, was neither more prudent nor 
more fortunate than himſelf, but loſt almoſt his whole fleet 


by his ill conduct. Endeavouring to atone for his misfor- 


tune by ſome conſiderable action, he held @ ſecret intelli- 
gence with the inhabitants of Eryx *, and by that means 
got the city ſurrendered to him. On the ſummit of the 
mountain ſtood the temple of Venus Erycina, which was 
certainly the moſt beautiful as well as the richeſt of all the 
Sicilian temples. The city ſtood a little below the ſum- 


mit of this mountain; and the road that led to it was very 
long, and of difficult acceſs. Junius paſted one part df his 


troops upon the top, and the remainder at the foot of the 
mountain, imagining that he now had nothing to fear. But 
Hamilcar, ſurnamed Barcha, father of the famous Hanni- 
hal, found means to get into the city, which lay between 
the two camps of the enemy, and there fortified himſelf, 
From this advantageous poſt, he harafſed the Romans in- 
ceſſantly for two years. One can ſcarce conceive how 1 it was 
(e) Polyb. I. i. p.54-—$9. © IT = 
A city and mountain of Sicily. 
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poſſible for the Carthaginians to defend themſelves, when 
= attacked from both the ſummit and foot of the moun- 
tain; and unable to get proviſions, but from a litile port, 
which was the only one open to them. By ſuch enterprizes 
as theſe, the abilities and prudent courage of a general, are 
as well, or perhaps better diſcovered, than by the vinging 
of a battle. 

(f) For five. years, nothing memorable was performed 
on either fide. The Romans were once of opinion, that 
their land-forces would alone be capable of finiſhing the 
ſiege of Lilybacum : but the war being protracted beyond 
their expectation, they returned to their firſt plan, and made 
extraordinary efforts to fit out a new fleet. The public 
treaſury was at a low-ebb ; but this want was ſupplied by 
private purſes; ſo ardent was the love which the Romans 
bore their country. Every man, according to his circum- 
ſtances, contributed to the common expence; and, upon 
public ſceurity, advanced money, without the leaſt ſcruple, 
for an expedition on which the glory and ſafety of Rome de- 
pended. One man fitted out a ſhip at his own charge; a- 
nother was equipped by the contributions of two or three; 
ſo that, in a very little time, two hundred were ready for 
failing. (g) The command was given to Lutatius the con- 
ſul, who immediately put to ſea, The enemy's. fleet had 
retiredinto Africa; by which means the Conſul eaſily ſeiz 


ed upon all the advantageous polts in the neighbourhood - 
of Lilybacum; and, foreſeeing that he ſhould ſoon be for- 


ced to fight, he did all that lay in his power, to aſſure him- 
ſelf of ſucceſs ; and employed the interval in exerciſing his 
ſoldiers and Gamen, at fea, 

He was ſoon informed that the Carthaginian fleet hw 
near, under the command of Hanno, who landed in a ſmall 
iſland called Hiera, oppoſite to Drepanum, His deſign was 
to reach Eryx undiſcovered by the Romans, in order to 
ſupply the army there; and to reinforce his troops, and take 
Barcha on board co aſſiſt him in che expected engagement. 
But the Conſul, ſuſpecting his intention, was beforehand 

(f) Polyb. I. i. p. 5 9.---62. g (g) A. M. 3763. Rome, $07, 
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with him; and having aſſembled all rr failed 
for the ſmall iſland * Xguſa, which lay near the other. He 
acquainted his officers with the deſign he had of attacking 
the enemy on the morrow. Accordingly, at day-break; he 
put all things in readineſs ; when unfortunately the wind 
was favourable to the enemy, which made him heſitate whe- 
ther he ſhould give them battle. But conſidering that the 
Carthaginian fleet, when unloaded of its proviſions, would 
become lighter and more fit for action; and, beſides, would 
be conſiderably ſtrengthened by the forces and preſence of 
Barcha, he came to a reſolution at once; and, notwithſtand- 
ing the foul weather, made directly to the enemy. The 
Conſul had choice forces, able ſeamen, and excellent ſhips, 
built after the model of a galley that had been lately taken 
from the enemy; and which was the eompleteſt in its kind 
that had ever been ſeen. The Carthaginians, on the other 
hand, were deſtitute of all theſe advantages. As they had 


been the entire maſters at ſea for ſome years, and the Ro- 


mans did not once dare to face-them, they had them in the 
higheſt contempt, and looked upon themſelves as invin · 
eible. On the firſt report of the motion of the enemy, the 
Carthaginians had put to ſea a fleet ſitted out in haſte, as ap- 
peared from every circumſtance of it: the ſoldiers and ſea · 
being all mercenaries, newly levied, without the leaſt 
items, reſolution, or zeal, ſince it was not for their 
owirgguntry they were going to fight. This ſoon appeared 
in the engagement. They could not ſuſtain the firſt at- 
rack. Fifty of their veſſels were ſunk, and ſeventy taken 
with their-whole crews. - The reſt, favoured by a wind 
' which roſe very Deen for them, made the beſt of their 
way to the little iſland from whence they had ſailed. There 
were upwards of ten thouſand taken priſoners. The Con- 
ſul ſailed immediately for Lilybacum, and Ren his forces 
to thoſe of the beſiegers. 
When the news of this defeat arrived at Carthage it 
occaſioned ſo much the greater ſurprize and terror, as it was 
leſs expected. The ſenate, however, did not loſe their cou- 
rage, though they ſaw themſelyes quite unable to continue 
They are nom called gates, | 
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the war. As the Romans were now maſters of the ſea, it 
was not poſſible for the Carthaginians to ſend either provi- 
ſions or reinforcements to the armies in Sicily. An expreſs 
was therefore immediately diſpatched to Barcha the general 
there, impowering him to act as he ſhould think proper. 
Barcha, fo long as he had room to entertain the leaſt hopes, 


had done every thing that could be expected from the molt 


intrepid courage and the molt conſummate wiſdom, But 
having now no reſource left, he ſent a deputation to the 
conſul, in order to treat about a peace. Prudence, ſays 
Polybius, conſiſts in knowing how to reſiſt and yield at a 
ſeaſonable juncture. Lutatius was not inſenſible how tired 
the Romans were grown of a war, which had exhauſted them 
both of men and money; and the dreadful conſequences 
which had attended on Regulus's inexorable and imprudent 
obſtinacy, were freſh in their memories, He therefore com- 
plied without difficulty, and dictated the following treaty. 

THERE SHALL BE PEACE BETWEEN ROME AND 
CARTRAGE, (iu CASE THE ROMAN PEWPLE APPROVE 
OF ir), ON THE FOLLOWING CONDITIONS: THE 
CARTHAGINIANS SHALL EVACUATE ENTIRELY ALL 
SICILY 5- $HALL NO LONGER MAKE WAR UPON HIERO, 
THE SYRACUSANS, OR THEIR ALLIES: THEY SHALL 
RESTORE TO' THE ROMANS, WITHOUT RANSOM, ALL 
THE PRISONERS WHICH THEY HAVE TAKEN FROM 


THEM; AND PAY THEM, WITHIN TWENTY YEARS, 


*#TWO THOUSAND TWO HUNDRED EUBOIC TALENTS 
OF SILVERF. It is worth the reader's remarking by the 


way, the exact and clear terms in which this treaty is ex» 


preſſed; that, in ſo ſhort a compaſs, adjuſts the intereſts, both 
by ſea and land, of two powerful republics and their allies. 

When: theſe conditions were brought to Rome, the 
people, not approving of them, ſent ten commiſſioners to 
Sicily, to terminate the affair, (h) Theſe made no altera · 
tek as to 3 the treaty; only ſhortening on 


. 0) Pol ill. p. 182. 
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time appointed for the payment, redueing it to ten years: 
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A thouſand talents were added to the ſum that had been 
ſtipulated, which was to be paid immediately; and the 


Carthaginians were required to depart out af all the iflands F 
ſituated between Italy and Sicily. Sardinia was not com- v 
prehended in this treaty; but "ey gave it ups — vears a 
after, by a treat. in 
(i) Such was — concluſion of this war, — longeſt e 
mentioned in hiſtory, ſince it continued twenty four years I 
without intermiſſion. The obſtinacy, in diſputing for em- ſu 
pire, was equal on either ſide : the ſame reſolution, the de 
ſame greatneſs of ſoul, in forming as well as in executing L 
of projects, being conſpicuous on both ſides. The Car- by 
thaginians had the ſuperiority over them with regard to | 
experience in naval affairs; in the ſtrength and ſwiftneſs m: 
of their veſſels; the wockiag of them; the ſkill and capa- wh 
city of their pilots; the knowlege of coaſts, ſhallows, roads, Gi 
and winds; and in the inexauſtible fund of wealth, which the 
furniſhed all the expences of ſo long and obſtinate a war. wh 
The Romans had none of theſe advantages; but their cou- In 
rape, zeal for the public good, love of their country, and firſ 
a noble emulation of glory, ſupplied all of them. We are of | 
aſtoniſhed to fee a nation, ſo raw and unexperienced in na- dor 
val affairs, not only diſputing the ſea with a people, who rep! 
were: beſt {killed in them, and more powerful than any the 
that had ever been before; but even gaining ſeveral victo- pea 
ties over them at ſea. No difhculties or calamities could arri 
diſcourage chem. They certainly would not have thought the 
of peace, in the circumſtances in which the Carthaginians all t 
demanded it. One unfortunate campaign diſpirits the lat- Was 
ter; whereas the Romans are not ſhaken by a ſucceſſion ll 
of them. cove 
As to ſoldiers, though them was no mn between the 
thoſe of Rome and- Carthage, the former being infinitely as tl 
ſuperior in point of courage; amnog the generals who com- mar! 
manded in this war, Hamilcar, ſurnamed Barcha, was ſwer 
doubtleſs the moſt conſpicuous for, his brave; and 1 =. 
dence. 5 
(3) A. M. 3763. Carthage 605, Rome 7e. * c. 1241+ 
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The Libyan war ; or againſt the mercenaries. 


(6) Th e war which the Carthaginians waged againſt the 
Romans, was * ſucceeded. immediately by another the 
very ſame year, which, though of much ſhorter continu- 
ance, Was inknitely more dangerous; as it was carried on 
ia the very heart of the republic, and attended with ſuch cru- 
elty and barbarity, as is ſcarce to be paralleled in hiſtory ; 
I mean the war which the Carthaginians were obliged to 
ſuſtain againſt their mercenary troops, who had ſer ved un- 
der them in Sicily, and commonly called the 4/rican or 
Libyan war f. It continued only three years and a half, 


but was a very bloody one. The occaſion cf it was this, 


(h) As ſoon as the treaty was concluded with the Ro- 
mans, Hamilcar, having carried to Lilybacum the forces 
which were in Eryx, reſigned his commiſſion; and left to 
Gilgo, goyernor of the place, the care of tranſporting 
theſe forces into Africa. Giſgo, as though he had foreſeen 
what wopld happen, did not ſhip them all off at once, but 
in ſmall and ſeparate parties; in order that thoſe whocame 
firſt might be paid off, and ſent home, before the arrival 
of the reſt, This conduct ſhewed great forecaſt and wiſ- 
dom, but was not ſeconded equally at Carthage, As the 


republic was drained by the expence of a long war, and 


the paying near three millions to the Romans on ſignipg the 
peace, the forces were not paid off in proportion as che) 
arrived,; but it was thought proper to wait for the reſt, in 
the hopes of obtaining from them (when they ſhould be 
all together) a remiſſion of ſome part of their arrears, This 
was the firſt overſight. 

| Here the genius of a ſtate compoſed of merchants diſ- 
covers itſelf, who know the full value of money, but not 


the merit of ſoldiers; who make a traffic of their blood, 


as though they were "goods, and always goto the cheapeſt 
market, In ſuch a republic, when an exigency is once an- 
ſwered, the merit of ſervices is no longer remembered. 


(*) Polyb. I. I. p. 6589. (Y) Id. p. 66. 
The fame year that the firſt Punic war ended. 
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| Theſe ſoldiers, moſt of whom came to Carthage, be- 
| ing long accuſtomed to a licentioug'life, cauſed great diſ- 
turbances in the city, to remedy gp it was propoſed to 
their offiers, to march them all to a e neighbouring t town 
called Sicca, and there ſupply them with whatever was 
neceſſary for their ſubſiſtence, till the arrival of the reſt of 
their companions ; and that then they ſhould all be paid of, 
and ſent home. This was à ſecond overlight. , bo. 

A third was, the refuſing to let them leave their bag- 
gage, their wives ar children in Carthage, as they deſir- 
ed; andthe forcing them to remove theſe to Sicca ; where- 


as, had they ſtaid in Carthage, they would have been ina 


manner ſo many hoſtages. 

Being all met together at Sicca, they began (having lit- 
tle elſe to do) to compute the arrears of their pay, which 
they made much more than was really due to them. To 
this computation, they added the mighty promiſes which 
had been made them, at different times, as an encourage- 
ment for them to do their duty; and pretended that theſe 
likewiſe ought to be placed to account. Hanno, who was 
then governor of Africa, and had been ſent to them from 
the magiſtrates of Carthage, propoſed to theſe ſoldiers ſome 
remiſſion of their arrears; and deſired that they would con- 
tent themſelves with receiving a part, becauſe of the great 
diſtreſs t6 which the commonwealth was reduced, and its 
preſent unhappy circumſtances. The reader will eaſily 
gueſs how ſuch a propoſal was received. Complaints, mur- 
murs, ſeditious and inſolent clamours were every where 
heard, Theſe troops being compoſed of different nations, 
who were ſtrangers to one another's language, were incap- 
able of hearing reaſon, when they once mutinied. Spani- 


ards, Gauls, Ligurians ; inhabitants of the Balearian iſles; | 


Greeks, the greateſt part of them ſlaves or deſerters; and 
a very great number of Africans, compoſed theſe merce- 
nary forces, But now, tranſported with rage, they immedi- 
ately break up, march towards Carthage, (being upwards 
of twenty thouſand), and i incamp at Tunis, got far from 
that metropolis, _ 
The Carthaginians diſcove red. too late their error. 
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There was no compliance, how groveling ſoever, to which 


they did not ſtoop, ty footh theſe: exaſperated ſoldiers; 


who, on their ſide, 
be thought of, 1 ino 
one point was gained, they immediately had recourſe to a 
new artifice, on which to ground ſome new demand. Was 
their pay ſettled beyond the agreement made with them, 
they (till would be reimburſed for the loſſes which they pre- 
tended to have ſuſtained, either by the-death of horſes, or 
by the exceſſive price which at certain tines they had paid 


every knaviſh art which could 


for bread-corn ; and ſtill inſiſted on the fecompence which 


had been proiniſed them. As nothing could be fixed, the 
Cathaginians, with great difficulty, prevailed on them to 
refer themſelves to the opinion of ſome general-who had 


commanded in Sicily, Accordingly they pitched upon Gif- 


go, who had always been very acceptable to them. Thig 
general harangued them in a mild and infinuating man- 
ner; recalled to their memories the long time they had 
been in the Carthaginian ſervice; the conſiderable ſums 
they had received from the replies and gramed almoſt 
all their demands. 


The treaty was upan the point of being concluded, | 


when two mutineers occaſioned a tumult in every part of 
the camp. One of theſe was Spendius a Capuan, who 
kad been. a ſlave at Rome, and fled to the Carthaginians. 
He was a tall, luſty and extremely bold fellow. The fear 
he was under of falling into the hands of his old maſter, 
by whom he was ſure to be hanged, (as was the cuſtom), 
prompted him to break off the accommodation. He was 
ſeconded by one Matho *, who had been very active ia 
forming the conſpiracy. Theſe two repreſented to the A- 
tcicans, that the inſtant after their companions ſhould 


* Matho was an African, 9 . 


tive in raiſing the rebellion, an accommodation would have ruined 


him. He therefore, def] of a pardon, embraced the intereſts of 

— iatny ofthe rebels; -and firſt infinuated to 
of concluding a as this would leave 
them alone, nd oped to the rg the old maſters. Polyb. p. 
98, edit, . | 


to extort money from them, When 
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be diſcharged and ſent home, they, being thus leſt alone 
in their own country, would fall a facnfice to the rage of 
the Carthaginians, who would take vengeance upon them 
for the common rebellion. This was ſufficient” to raiſe 
them to fury. They immediately made choice of Spendi+ 
us and Matho for their chiefs. No remonſtrandes were 
heard; and whoever offered to make any, was immediate- 
ty put to death. They ran to Giſgo's tent, plundered it 
of the money deſigned for the payment of the forces; drag- 
ged even that general himſelf to priſon, with all his 'at- 


rendants ; after having treated them with the utmoſt in-. 


dignities. All the cities of Africa, to whom they had ſent 
deputies, to exhort them to recover their liberty, came 
over to them, Utica and Hippacra 2 3 which they 
9 beſieged. | 
Carthage had never been before e 80d eo. fach immi- 

nent danger. The citizens of it, to a man, drew their 
particular ſubſiſtence from the rents or revenues of their 
lands, and the public expences from the tribute paid from 
Africa. But all this was ſtopt at once; and (a much worſe 
circumſtance) was turned againſt them. They found them - 
ſelves deſtitute of arms and forces, either for ſea or land; 
of all neceſſary preparations either for the ſuſtaining of a 
ſiege, or the equipping of a fleet; and, to complete their 
misfortunes, without any hopes of foreign aliftance, ei- 
ther from their friends or allies. | 

They might in ſome fenſe accuſe themſelves for the diſ- 
trefs to which they were reduced. During the laſt war, 
they had treated the African nations with the utmoſt rigour, 
by impoſing exceſſive tributes on them, in the exaction of 
which no allowance was made for poverty or extreme mi- 
ſery: and governors, ſuch as Hanno, were treated with 
the greater reſpect, the more ſevere they had been in levy- 
ing thoſe tributes. So that theſe Africans were eaſily pre- 
vailed upon to engage in this rebellion, At the very firlt 
ſignal that was made, it broke out, and in a moment be- 
came general. The women, who had often, with the deep- 
eſt affliftion, ſeen their huſbands and fathers dragged to 
priſon for non-payment, were more exaſperated than the 
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men; and with pleaſure gave up all their ornaments to- 
wards the expences of the war : ſo that the chiefs of the 
rebels, after paying all they had promiſed the foldiers, 
found themſelves ſtill in the midſt of plenty. An inſtruc- 
tive leſſon; ſays Polybius, to miniſters; as it teaches them 
to look, not only to the preſent octabon, but to extend 
their views to futuritʒ. 

The Carthaginians, notwithſtanding their * diſ- 
treſs, did not deſpond, but made the moſt exttaordinary 
efforts for their defence. The command of the army was 
given to Hanno. Troops were levied by land and ſea; 
horſe as well as foot. All citizens capable of bearing arms 
were muſtered 3 mercenaries were invited from all parts; 
and all the ſhips which'the republic had left were refitted, 
The rebels diſcovered no leſs ardour. We related be- 
fore that they had beſieged two cities whichrefuſed to join 
them. Their army was now increaſed to ſeventy thouſand 
men. After detachments had been drawn from it to carry 
on thoſe ſieges, they pitched their camp at Tunis, and 
thereby held Carthage in a kind of blocade; filling it wii; 
perpetual alarms, and advancing up to its very walls by 2 
day as well as by night. 5 
Hanno had marched to the relief of Utica, and gained 
a conſiderable advantage, which, had he made a proper 
uſe of, might have proved deeifive : but entering the city, 
and only diverting himſelf there, the mercenaries, who 
were poſted on a neighbouring hill covered with trees, hear- 
ing how careleſs the enemy were, poured down upon them; 
found the ſoldiers every where off their duty; took and 
plundered the camp, and ſeized upon all the proviſions, 
Sc. brought from Carthage to ſuccourthe beſieged. Nor 
was this the only error committed by Hanno; and er- 
rors, on ſuch occaſions, are much the moſt fatal, Hamil- 
car, ſurnamed Barcha, was therefore appointed to ſucceed 
him, This general anſwered the idea which had been en- 
tertained of him; and his firſt ſucceſs was the obliging the 
rebels to raiſe the ſiege of Utica. He then marched ugainſt 
their army — was "ehcamped near Carthage; ; deleated 
vor. NR X 
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part of it, and ſeized almoſt all their advantageous poſts, 
Theſe ſucceſſes revived the courage of the Carthaginians, 
The arrival of a young Numidian nobleman, Narava- 
ſus by name, who, out of his eſteem for the perſon and 
merit of Barcha, joiped him with two thouſand Numighans, 
was of great ſervice to that general. Animated by this 
reinforcement, he fell upon the bole who had incloſed 
him in a valley; killed ten thouſand of them, and took four 
thouſand priſoners, The young Numidian- diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf —— this battle. Barcha took into bis troops 
as many of the priſoners as were deſirous of being inliſted, 
and gave the reſt free liberty to go where-ever they pleal- 
ed, on condition that they ſhould never take up arms any 
more againſt the Carthaginians; otherwiſe,” that every 
man of them who was taken, ſhould be put to death. This 
conduct proves the wiſdom, of that general, He thought 
this a better expedient than extreme ſeverity. And indeed, 
where a multitude of mutineers are concerned, the great- 
eſt part of whom ere drawn in by the perſuafions of the 
molt bot-headed, . or through fear of the moſt furious, 
clemency ſeldom fails of being ſucceſsful, | 
hog the chief of the rebels, fearing that this af- 
ed lenity of Barcha might occaſion a. defeftion among 

is troops, oc emanate him to prevent 

it, would be, to put them upon- ſame ſignal action, in or- 
der to deprive them of all hopes of being ever reconciled 
to the enemy. With this view, after having read to them 
ſome ſictitious letters, by which advice was given him, of 
a ſecret deſign concerted betwixt ſome of their comrades 
and Giſgo, far the reſcuing him out of priſon, where he 
had been ſo long detained ; he brought them to the bar- 
barous reſolution of murdering him and all the reſt of the 
priſoners and any man, who durſt offer any milder coun- 
ſel, was immediately ſacrificed to their fury. Accordiogly, 
this unfortunate general, and ſeven hundred priſoners, who 
were conſined with him, were brought out to the head of 
the camp; where Giſgo fell the firſt ſacriſice, and after- 
wards all the reſt. Their hands were cut off, their thighs 
broke, and their bodies, ill breathing, were zhrown into 
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& Role. The Carthaginians ſent a herald to demand their 
remains, in osder to pay them the laſt fad office; but were 
refuſed; and the herald was further told, that whoever 
preſumed to come upon the like errand, ſhould meer with 
Gifgo's fate. And, indeed, the rebels immediately came 
to this unanimous reſolution, viz. to treat all ſuch 
Carthaginians'' as "ſhould fall into their hands in the 
ſame barbarous manner; and decreed farther, thar if any 
of their allies were taken, they ſhould, after their hands 
were cut off, be ſent back to Carthage, This _— re · 
ſolution was but too punctually executed, - 

The Carthaginians were now juſt beginning to-breathe; 
as it were, and recover their ſpirits, when a number of 
unlucky accidents plunged them again into freſh dangers. 
A divifion aroſe among their generals; and the proviſions, 
of which they were in extreme neceſſity, coming to them 
by ſea, were all caſt away in a ſtorm. But their moſt gnev- 
ous misfortune was, the ſudden defection of the two only 
cities, Which till then had preſerved their allegiance, and 
in all times adhered inviolably to the commonwealth. Theſe 
were Utica and Hippacra. Theſe cities, without the leaſt 
reaſon, or even ſo much as a pretenee, went over at once. 
to the rebels; and, wanſported with "the Hie rage and 
fury, — the povernor, with the fent to 
their relief, and carried their inhumanityſo far, as to re- 
fuſe their dead bodies to the — — Wer ct 
ed them back in order for burial. 

The rebels, animated by fo mach fuceefs, d hexe 0 
Carthage, but were obliged immediately to raiſe it. They 
nevertheleſs continued the war. Having drawn together, 
into one body, all their own troops and thoſe of the allies, 
(making upwards of fifty thouſand men in atf), they wateh- 
ed the motions of Hamilcar's army, but carefully kept 
their own on the hills ; and avoided coming down into the 
plains, becauſe the enemy would there have been ſo mucft 
fuperior to them, on-accqunt of their efephants and horſes. 
Hamulcar, more {kilfu} in the art of war than they, never 
expoſed himſelf to any of their attacks; but taking advan- 
tage of their overfights, _ 9 them eds their 
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poſts, if their ſoldiers ſtraggled but ever ſo little; 2 ha · 
raſſed them a thouſand ways. Such of them as fell i into his 1 
hands, were thrown to wild beaſts. At laſt, he ſurpriſed them almc 
at a time when they leaſt expected i it, and ſhut them up in ed te 
a poſt which was ſo ſituated, that it was impoſſible for them WARY 
to get out of it. Not daring to venture a battle, and be- of th 
ing unable to get off, they began to fortify their camp, and place 
ſurround it with ditches and intrenchments. But an ene- nibal 
my within themſelves, and which was much more formid- 
able, had reduced them to the greateſt extremity. This 
was hunger; which was ſo raging, that they at laſt eat one 
another; divine providence, ſays Polybius, thus revenging 
upon themſelves the barbarous cruelty they had exerciſed 
on others. They now had no reſource left, and knew 
but too well the puniſhments which would bei inflicted on 
them, in caſe they ſhould fall alive into the hands of the 
enemy. After ſuch bloody ſcenes as had been acted by them, 
they did not ſo much as think of peace, or of coming to 
an accommodation. The) had ſent to their forces incamp- 
ed at Tunis for aſſiſtance, but with no ſucceſs. In the mean 
time, the famine increaſed daily. They had firſt cat their 
priſoners, then their ſlaves; and now / their fellow · citizens 
only were left to be devoured. Their chiefs, now no:long- 
e able to.xeſilt the complaints and cries of the multitude, 
+ Wh re atened to cut all their throats, if they did not ſur · 
Ten Vent themſelves to Hamilcar, after having obtained 
| aſife conduct from him, The conditions of the treaty were, 
That the Cathaginians ſhould ſelect any ten of the rebels, 
do treat them as they ſhould think fit, and that the reſt ſhould 
be diſmiſſed with only one ſuit of cloaths for each. When 
the treaty was ſigned, the chiefs themfelves were arreſted, 
and detained by the Carthaginians; who plainly ſhowed, 
onthis occaſion, that they were not over ſcrupulous in point 


was {c 


of honeſty. The rebels hearing, that their chiefs were ſciz- in the 
ed, and knowing nothing of the convention, ſuſpected that ty and 
they were betrayed, and thereupon immediately took up variou 
arms. But Hamilcar, having ſurrounded them, brought for- 2 

P 0 


ward his elephants; and either trod them all undet foot, or 
cut them to pieces, they being upwards of forty thouſand. 
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The conſequence of this victory was, the reduction ot 


almoſt all the cities of Africa, which immediately return 
ed to their allegiance. Hamilcar, without loſs of time, 


marched againſt, Tunis, which, ever ſince the beginning 
of the war, had been the aſyllum of the rebels, and their 
place of arms. He inveſted it on one ſide, whilſt Han- 
nibal, who was joined in the command with him, befieged 
it on the other. Then advancing near the walls, and or- 
dering croſſes to be ſet up, he hung Spendius on one of 
them, and his companions who had been ſeized with him 
on the reſt, where they all expired. Matho, the other 
chief, who commanded in the city, ſaw plainly by this what 
be himſelf might expect; and for that reaſon was much 
more attentive to his own defence, Percciving that Han- 
vibal, as being confident of ſucecſs, was very negligent 
in all things, he made a ſally, attacked his quarters, kil- 
led many of his men, took ſeveral priſoners, among whom 
was Hannibal himſelf, and plundered his camp. Then tak - 
ing Spendius from the croſs, he put Hannibal in his place, 
after having made him ſuffer inexpreſſible torments; and 


ſacriſieed round the body of Sperdius, thirty citizens of, 


the firſt quality in Carthage, as ſo many victims of his 
vengeance, One would conclude, that there had been 3 
mutual emulation betwixt the contending parties, which 
of them ſhould outdo the other in acts of the molt bart 
barous cruelty, 

Barcha being at ſuch a diſtance from his colleague, j it 
was ſome time before his misfortune reached him; and 
beſides, the road lying betwixt the two camps being im- 


practicable, it was impoſſible for him to advance haſtily to 


his aſſiſtance. This unlucky accident cauſed a great con- 
ſternation in Carthage. The reader may have obſerved, 
in the cgurſe of this war, a continual viciſſitude of proſperi- 
ty and adverſity, of ſecurity and fear, of joy and grief; ſp 
yarious and incoaſtant were the events on either fide. 
In Carthage it was thought adviſeable to make one bold 
puſh for all. Accordiagly all the youth capable of bearing 
arms, were preilcd into the ſervice. 
jan Hamilcar; and thirty ſenators were deputed to cot 
x 3 | 


Hanno was ſeat to ; 
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jure thoſe generals, in the name of the republic, to for- 
get paſt quarrels, and ſacrifice their reſentments to their 
country's welfare. This was immediately complied with; 
they mutually extbrecyl, and were der m to 
one another, 
From this time, * ce were ſucceſzful i in 
all things; and Matho, who in every attempt after this 
came off with diſadvantage, at laſt thought himſelf obliged 
to hazard a battle; and this was juſt what the Carthagi- 
nians wanted. The leaders on both ſides animated their 
troops, as going to fight a battle which would for ever 
decide their fate. An engagement immediately enſued, 
Victory was not long in ſuſpence; for the rebels every 
where giving ground, the Africans were almoſt all flain, 
and the reſt ſurrendered. Matho was taken alive, and 
carried to Carthage. All Africa returned immediately to 
its allegiance, except the two perſidious cities which had 
lately revolted; however, they were ou een to ſur- 
render at diſcretion, 8 1 

And now the victorious army retarntd to cane, and 
was there received with ſhouts of joy, and the congratulati- 
ons of the whole city. Matho and his ſoldiers, after having 
adorned the public triumph, were led to execution; and ſi- 
niſhed, by a painful and ignominious death, a life that had 
been polluted with the blackeſt treaſons, ang unparallelled 
barbarities. Such was the concluſion of the war againſt the 
mercenaries, after havin 2 laſted three years and four months. 

It furniſhed, ſays Polybius, an ever-memorable leſſon to all 
nations, not to employ in their armies a greater number of 
mercenaries than citizens; nor to rely, for the defence of 
their ſtate, on a body of men who are not attached to it, 
either by intereſt or affection, 

1 hitherto purpoſely deferred lunga. notice of ſuch tranſ- 
actions of Sardinia as paſſed at the time I have been ſpeak- 
ing of, and which were, in ſome meaſure, dependent on, 
and conſequential of the war waged in Africa againſt the 
Mercenaries. They exhibit the ſame violent methods to 
promote rebellion, the ſame exceſſes of cruelty; as if 
the wind had carried the ſame ſpirit of diſcard and fury 
from Africa into Sardinia, -- 
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When the news was brought there of what Spendius and 
Matho were doing in Africa, the mercenaries in that iſland 
alſo ſhook off the yoke, in imitation of thoſe-incendiaries. 


They began by the murder of Boſtar their general; and of 


all the Carthaginians under him. A ſucceſſor was ſent; but 
all the forces which he carried with him, went over to the 
rebels, hung the general on a eroſs; and, throughout the 
whole iſland, put all the Carthaginians to the ſword, after 
having made them ſuffer inexprefſible torments. They then 


beſieged all the cities one after another, and ſoon got poſſeſ- 


ſion of the whole country. But feuds arifing between them 
and the natives, the mercenaries were drove entirely out of 
the iſland, and took ſanctuary in Italy. Thus the Cartha- 
ginians loſt Sardinia, an iſland of great importance to them, 
on account of its extent, its fertility, and _ Tg num- 
ber of its inhabitants. 

The Romans, ever ſince their treaty with 15 e 
ans, had behaved towards them with great juſtice and mo- 
deration; A flight quarrel, on account of ſome Roman 
merchants who were ſeized at Carthage, for their having 
ſupplied the enemy with proviſions, had embroiled them a 
little. But their merchants being reſtored, on the firſt 
complaint made to the ſenate of Carthage, the Romans, 
who loved to diſplay their juſtice and generoſity on all 
occaſions, made the Carthaginians a return for their antient 
friendſhip ; ſerved them to the utmoſt of their power; for- 
bid their merchants to furnifh any other nation with pro- 
viſions ; and even refuſed to liſten to the propbſals made 
by the Sardinian rebels, * — — chem co — Fart 
ſeſſion of the iſland.” 

But theſe ſcruples and aelicacy wore off by e ws 
Caefar's advantagious teſtimony (in Salluſt) of cheir honeſty 
and plain-dealing, could not, with any propriety, be apph- 
ed here: * Although, ſays he, in all the Punic wars, the 
Carthagintan, vorh i falle and during any had com- 


» Bellis Punicioranibus, cum kepe Carthaginieaſeset i in pacg et per 
inducias multa nefanda facinorg feciſſent, numquam ipſi per occaſionem 
talia fecere: magis quod ſe dignum foret, quam ach in illos j . fieri 
poſſet, quaerebant, Salluſt. in bell. Catilin. 
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mitted a number of deteſtable ations, the Ratios could Newt 
never (bow inviting ſoever the opportunity might be) be Wil or n: 
prevailed upon to retaliate fuch uſage ; they being more 
attentive to their own glory, tban to the revenge they 
might have. juſtly talen on ſuch perfidious enemies. 
(m) The mercenaries, who, as was obſerved, bad retired 
into lraly, brought the Romans at laſt to the reſolution of 
failing over into Sardinia, to render themſelves maſters of it. 
The Carthaginians were deeply afflicted at the neus; upon 
pretence that they had a more juſt title to Sardinia than the 
Romans; they therefore put theroſelves in a poſture to take 
a ſpeedy and juſt revenge on thoſe who had excited the 
people of that iſland to take up arms againſt. them. But 
the Romans, pretending that theſe preparations were made, 
not againſt Sardinia, but their ſtate, declared war againſt 
, the Carthaginians. The latter, quite exhauſted in every 
reſpect, and ſcarce beginning to breathe, were in no con- 


dition to ſuſtain a war. The neceſſuy of the times was there · Th 
fore to be complied with, and they were forced to yield to enter 
2 more powerful rival. A freſh treaty was thereupon made, Spain, 
by which they gave up Sardinia to the Romans; and obliged a (till 
themſelves to a new payment of twelve hundred talents, to BW that I 
keep off the war with which they were menaced. This princip 
injuſtice of the Romans was the true cauſe of the ſecond ans; 
ep ee the ſequel. an idea 
| Axricrz II. The ſecond Panic war. ez 
la) Tur ſecond; Punic war, which I am now. going to The r. 
relate, is one of the moſt memorable recorded i in hiſto 
and moſt worthy the attention of an inquiſitive reader; - Bek 
whether we conſider the boldneſs: of the enterprize ; the Will the Ro 
wiſdom employed i in the execution; the obſtinate efforts of I down t 
two rival nations, and the ready reſources they found in this ru 
their lowelt ebb of fortune; the variety of uncommon events, ring, b 
and the uncertain iſſue of ſo long and bloody a war; or, Tha 
laſtly, the aſſemblage of the molt perfect models in every who ſhe 
kind of merit; and the moſt en leſſons that occur 


(m) A. M. 3767. Carthage 669: Rome gn. Ant 261% gt 
(n) Liv. I. xxi. n. . 


5 in hiſtory, either with regard to war, policy, or government, 
ould Never did two more powerful, or at leaſt more warlike {ates 
be or nations make war againſt each other, and never had theſe 
nore in queſtion ſeen themſelves raiſed to a more exalted pitch of 
they power and glory. Rome and Carthage were doubtleſs the 
two firſt ſtates of the world. Having already tried their 
tired ſtrength in the firſt Punic war, and thereby made an eſſay 
n of of each other's power, they knew perfectly well what either 
f it, could do. In this fecond war, the fate of arms was ſo equally 
upon balanced, and the ſucceſs ſo intermixed with viciſſitudes 
a the and varieties, that that party triumphed-which had been 
take molt expoſed to ruin. Great as the forces of theſe, two 
| the nations were, it may almoſt be ſaid, that their mutual hatred 
But was (till greater. The Romans, on one ſide, could not 
ade, ¶ with any patience fee: the vanquiſhed preſuming to attack 
ainſt them; and the Carthaginians, on the other, were ; exaſpe- 


very rated at the equally: rapacious and mean treatment which 
con- they pretended: to have received from the victor. 
here The plan which I have laid down, does not permit me to 


d to enter into an exqct detail of this war, whereof Italy, Sicily, 
nade, Spain, and Africa, were the ſeveral ſeats; and which has 
liged a (till cloſer connection with the Roman hiſtory than with 
8, to that I am now writing. I ſhall confine myſelf, therefore, 
This principally, to ſuch tranſactions as relate to the Carthagini: 
cond ans; and endeavour, as far as I am able, to give my reader 
an idea of the genius and character of Hannibal, who _—_— 

was the greateſt warrior that antiquity has to boaſt of. 


The remote. and more immediate cauſes of the frcand 
| . Punic war, . 

| rat of the Aaenehf war hook 

the Romans and-Carthaginians, I think it neceſſary to lay 

rts of I down the true cauſes of it; and to point out by what ſteps 


nd in this rupture berwixt theſe two nations was ſo long prepa- 


7ents, ring, before it broke out into an open flame. 

or, That man would be groily miſtaken, ſays Polybius (0), 
very Wl who ſhould look upon the taking of Saguntum by Hannibal 
occur Wl as the true cauſe of the ſecond Punic war. T he Hig 


(0) Lib, . p. 162108. 
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the Carthaginians, for their having ſo tamely given up Si. ( 
cily, by the treaty which terminated the firſt Punic war; * 
the injuſtice and violence of the Romans, who took advan. built 
tage, from the troubles excited in Africa, to diſpoſſeſs the Pa 


Carthaginians of Sardinia, and to impoſe a new tribute on fm 
them; and the fucceſs and conqueſts of the latter in Spain: . 
theſe were the true cauſes of the violation of the treaty, a Cart 
Livy * (agreeing here with Polybius) inſinuat es in few words, 
in the beginning of his hiſtory bf the ſecond Punic war, 

-  (p) And indeed Hamilcar, firnamed Barcha, was highly 
exaſperated on account of the laſt treaty which. the ne- 
ceſſity of the times had compelled the Carthaginians to 
ſubmit to; and he therefore meditated the deſign of taking 
juſt, though diſtant meaſures, for breaking it the firſt fa · 

vourable opportunſty that ſhould offer. 

When the troubles of Africa were appeaſed, he was 
ſent upon an expedition againſt the Numidians; in which, 
giving. freſh proofs of his courage and abilities, his merit 
raiſed him to the command of the army which was to act in 
Spain. (g) Hannibal his ſon, at that time but nine years of 


age, begged with the utmaſt importunity to attend him on Weir 
this occaſion z and for that purpoſe employed all the ſoaking WI... 
arts, fo euimon/to-chikdres of his age; and which have ſo . 

much power over a tender father. Hamilcar could not refuſe al oh 
| him; and aſter having made him ſwear upon the aktars, that WW © 
he would declare himfelf an enemy to the Romans, as foon as — 
his age would allow him to do it, he took his fon with bim. (s)A 

| Hamilcar poſſeſſed all the qualities which conſtitute the WW put to 
great general. To an invincible courage, and the moſt con- treaty 
ſummate prudence, he added a moſt popular and infinuating ſevera 
behaviour. He ſubdued, ina very ſhort time, the greateſt part broug! 
of the nations of Spain, cither by the terror of his arms, ar ſuaſive 
his engaging conduct; and, after enjoying the command haring 
there nine years, came to an end worthy his exaked cbara- ¶ murde 
&er, dying gloriouſly in arms for the cauſe of his country. private 


(vp) Polyb. I. ü. p. 90. (% Polyb. [. ni. p. 127. Liy. I. XXI. n. 1. 
a * Angebant in gentis ſpiritus virum Sicilia Sardiniaque arnĩſſae: nam 
et Siciliam nimis celeri deſperatione rerum concefſam”; et Sardiniam | 
- inter motum Africae fraude Romanorum, ſlipendio etiam ſuperimpo- 
ſito, interceptam. Liv. I. xxi. n. 2. 
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Ip Si. (r) The Carthaginians appointed Aſdrubal, his ſon · in- 
war; law, to ſucceed him. This general, to ſecure the country, 
dvan- I built a city, which, by the advantage of its ſituation, the 
's the commodiouſaeſs of its harbours, its fortifications, and flow 
te on of wealth through its great commerce, became one of the 
_ moſt conſiderable cities in the world. It was called New 
Carthage, du * is known by che name of Cartha- 


7 From the ſeveral ſteps of theſe two ea a itwas 
eaſy to perceive, that they were meditating ſome mighty 
deſign, which they had always in view, and laid their ſchemes 
at a great diſtance for the putting it in execution. The 
Romans were ſenfible of this, and, reproached themſelves 
for their indolence and floth, which bad thrown) them into 
2 kind of lethargy ; at a time that the enemy were rapidly 
purſuing their, victories in Spain, which, might one day be 
turned againſt them. They would have been very well 
pleaſed to attack them by open force, and to wrelt their 
conqueſts out of their hands. But the fear of another (not 
leſs formidable) enemy, the Gauls, kept them frog ſhewing 
their reſentments. They therefore had recourſe to negoti- 
ations; and concluded a treaty with Aſdrubal, in which, 
bens taking any notice of the relt of Spain, they content» 
ed themſelves with introducing an article, by which the 
Carthaginians were nat allowed to make av7.conquele be⸗ 
yond the Iberus. 

(s) Aſdrubal,inthemean time, ſiil puſhed on his 1 
but took care not to paſs beyond the limits ſtipulated by the 
treaty; and ſparing no endeayoars to win the chiefs of the 
ſeveral nations, by a courteous and engaging behaviour, be 
brought them over to the intereſt of Carthage, more by buy 
ſuaſive methods than force of arms, But unhappily, after 
having governed Spain eight years, he was treacherouſly 
murdered by a Gaul, who took ſo barbarous revenge for a 
private grudge he bore him 6, | 


(r) Polyb. I. ii. p. 10 A. M. 476. Rome, 520. 
(e) I. . ag.; Live Lxxi; n. a4. 

| CTV 

whoſe maſter had fallen by he hand of Aſdrubal. It was perpetrated in 
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(t) Three years before his death, he had writ to Cut. 
thage, to deſire that Hannibal, then rwenty-two' years of 
age, might be ſent'to him. The propoſal mer with'ſome 
difficulty, as the ſenate was divided betwixt two powerful 
factions, which, from Hamilcar's time, had began to follow 
oppoſite views, in the adminiſtration #nd affairs of the ſlate, 
One faction was headed by Hanno, whoſe birth, merit, and 
zeal for the public welfare, gave him great influence in the 
public deliberations, This faction propoſed, on every occa- 
Gon, the concluding of a ſafe peace, and the preſerving the 
' conqueſts in Spain, as being preferable to the uncertain e- 
vents of an expenſive war, which the members of it fore- 
faw would one day oceaſion the ruin of Carthage. The lu 
otfter, called % Barcinian faction, becauſe it ſupported to ta 

the intereſt of Barcha and his family, had, to its antient MW Ar 
merit and credit in the city, added the reputation which WW bout 
the ſignal exploits of Hamilcar and Aſdrubal had given it; 
and declared openly for war. When therefore Aſdrubal's 
demand came to be debated in the ſenate, Hanno repre- 
ſented the danger of ſending ſo early into the field, a young 
man, ho had all the haughtineſs and imperious temper of 
His father; and who ought, therefore, rather to be kept 2 
long time, and very carefully, under the eye of the magi- 


practc 
thage 
twent) 


ſtrates, and the power of the laws; that he might learn o- T 
bedience, and a modeſty which ſhould teach him not to Italy! 
think himſelf ſuperior to all other men. He concluded pointe. 
with ſaying, that he feared this ſpark which was then kind M whole 
ling, would one day riſe to a conflagration. His remon · Ming pre 
ſtrances v were not htard ; ſo that the Barcinian yr had had be 
tho ſuperiority, and Hannibal ſet out for Spain. quered 
The moment of his arrival there, he drew upon himſeli advan; 
the eyes of the whole army, who fancied they ſaw Hamil-· ¶ N (cheir a 
ay his father ſurvive in him. He ſcemed to dart the ſame i men), 
entirely 


40 I wad. u. 1. 4. Ati gots. Rome, 530. 


public; and the murderer being ſeized by the guards, and put to the tor- (u) Pe 
ture, expreſſed ſo ſtrong a ſatisfaction in the thoughts of his having age 
executed his revenge ſo ſucceſsfully; that he ſeemed to inſult all the ter Hie 
ror ot his torments. Eo fuit habitu oris, ut ſuperante laetitia dolores, vigeſi 
ridentis etiam ſpecicm praebuerit. Liv, I. xxi, n. To'.i ike t Vo 
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fte from his eyes; the fame martial vigour diſplayed itſelf 
in the air of his countenance, with the ſame features and en- 
gaging carriage. But his perſonal qualities endeared him 
till more. He poſſeſſed almoſt every talent that conſtitutes 
the great man, His patience in labour was invincible, his 
temperance was ſurpriſing, his courage in the greateſt dan- 
gers intrepid, and his preſence of mind in the heatof battle 
admirable; and, a ſtill more wonderful circumſtance, his 
diſpoſition and caſt of mind were ſo flexible, that nature had 
formed him equally for commanding or obeying; ſo that it 
was doubtful, whether he was deareſt to the ſoldiers or the 
generals. He ſerved three campaigns under Aſdrubal. 

(u) The ſuffrages of both the army and people concurred 
to raiſe him to the ſupreme command, upon the death of 
Aſdrubal, I know not whether it was not even then, or a- 
bout that time, that the republic, to heighten his creditand 
authority, advanced him to the firſt dignity of the ſtate, 
that of one of its ſuffetes, which was ſometimes conferred 
upon generals. It is from Cornelius Nepos that we have 


borrowed this circumſtance of his life, who, ſpeaking of the 


practorſhip beſtowed on Hannibal, upon his return to Car- 
thage and the concluſion of the peace, ſays, that this was 
twenty-two years after he had been nominated king “. 
The moment he was created general, Hannibal, as if 
Italy had been allotted to him, and he was even then ap- 
pointed to make war upon the Romans, turned ſecretly his 
whole views on that fide; and loſt no time, for fear of be- 
ing prevented by death, as his father and brother-in-law 
had been. In Spain he took ſeveral ſtrong towns, and con- 
quered many nations. - Though the Spaniards had ſo much 
advantage over him with regard to the number of forces, 
(their army amounting t6 upwards of an hundred thouſand 
men), yet he choſe his time and poſts ſo happily, that he 
entirely defeated them. After this victory every thing ſub- 
(u) Polyb. I. iii. p. 178, 179.3 Liv. I. XX. n. 3-5. A. M. 3784. 
arthage, 626. Rome, 528, In vit. Annib. c. 7. 
r poſtquam rex fuerat anno ſecunde 
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mitted to his arms. But he till forebore laying ſiege to $a- 
guntumf}, carefully avoiding every occaſion of a rupture with 


the Romans, till he ſhould be furniſhed with all things ne- 


ceſſary for ſo important an enterprize, purſuant tothe advice 
given him by his father, He applied himſelf particularly 
to engage the affections of the citizens and allies, and to 
gain their confidence, by generouſly allotting them a Jarge 
ſhare of the plunder taken by the enemy, and by paying 
them all their arrears : a wiſe ſtep, which never fails of 
roducing its advantage at a proper ſeaſon. 
Ns) The Saguntins, on their ſide, ſenſible of the danger 
with which they were threatened, from the continued ſuc- 
ceſſes of Hannibal, advertiſed the Romans of them. Upon 
this, deputies were nominated by the latter, and ordered to 


go and take a perſonal information upon the ſpot ; they com- 
manded them alſo to lay their complaints before Hannibal, | 


r 4 


ET SS PW OS Jury 7p - 


P 


If it ſhould be thought proper; and in caſe he ſhould refuſe | 


to do juſtice, that then they ſhould go directly to Carthage, 
and make the ſame complaints, 


In the mean time Hannibal laid ſiege to Saguntum, promi- Þ 


ſing himſelf great advantages from the taking of this city, 


He was perſuaded, that this would deprive the Romans oi © 


all hopes of carrying the war into Spain; that this new con- 
queſt would ſecure the old ones; that no enemy would be 
left behind him, a 8 which would render his 
march more ſecure and unmoleſted; that he ſhould find mo- 
ney. enough in it for the execution of his deſigns; that the 
plunder of the city would inſpire hs ſoldiers with great i 
ardour, and make them follow him with the greater chear- | 
fulneſs; that, laſtly, the ſpoils which he ſhould ſend to 
Carthage, would gain him the favour of the citizens, A- 
nimated by theſe motives, he carried on the ſiege with 


(x) Polyb. 1. m. p. 170, 171.; Liv. I. XX. n. art Bow! 

- + This city lay on the Carthaginian fide of the Tberus, very near 
the mouth of that river, and in a country where the Carthaginians were | 
allowed to make war; but Saguntum, as an ally of the Romans, was 
N r from all hoſtilities, by virtue of the late treaty. 

$ Abi large partiendo praedam, ſtipendia praeterita cum fide ex i 

vendo, cunctos civiym fociorumque animos in ſe firmavit, Liv. I. au. 
. . $7.4 
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the utmoſt vigour, He himſelf ſet an example to his 
troops, was preſent at all the works, and expoſed him- 
ſelf to the greateſt dangers. 

News was ſoon carried to Rome, that Saguntum was 
beſieged. But the Romans, inſtead of flying to its relief, 
loſt their time in fruitleſs debates, and equally inſignificant 
deputations. Hannibal ſent word to the Roman deputies, 
that he was not at leiſure to hear them, They therefore 
repaired to Carthage, but with no better ſucceſs ; the Bar- 
cinian faction having prevailed over the complaints of the 
Romans, and all the remonſtrances of Hanno. 

During theſe voyages and negotiations, the ſiege was 
carried on with great vigour, The Saguntins were now 
reduced to the laſt extremity, and in want of all things, 
An accommodation was thereupon propoſed ; but the con- 
ditions on which it was offered appeared ſo harſh, that the 
Saguntins could not ſo much as think of accepting them. 
Before they gave their final anſwer, the principal ſenators, 
bringing their gold and ſilver, and that of the public trea- 
ſary, into the market-place, threw both into a fire lighted 
for that purpoſe, and afterwards themſelves, At the fame 
time a tower, which had been long aſſaulted by the bat- 


* IS tering rams, falling with a dreadful noiſe, the Carthagi- 


ald be 1 nians entered the city by the breach, ſoon made themſelves 
er his BE maſters of it, and cut to pieces all the inhabitants who 
d mo- | were of age to bear arms, But, notwithſtanding the fire, 
at the the Carthaginians got a very great booty. Hannibal did 
great not reſerve to himſelf any part of the ſpoils gained by his 
wm] victories, but applied them ſolely to the carrying on his en- 


ns, was 


le exol- | 
«4. 2% 


terpriſes, Accordingly Polybius remarks, that the taking 
of Saguntum was of ſervice to him, as it awakened the ar- 
dour of his ſoldiers, by the fight of the rich booty which 
it had afforded, and by the hopes of more: and it recon- 
ciled all the principal perſons of Carthage to Hannibal, by 
the large preſents he made to them out of its ſpoils. 

(y) Words could never expreſs the grief and conſter- 
nation, with which the news of the taking, and the cruel fate 


(y) Polyb. p. 174, 175. ; Liv. I. xxi. n. 16. 17. 
1 2 
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of Saguntum, was received at Rome. Compaſſion for an 

unfortunate city, ſhame for their having failed to ſuccour 
ſuch faithful allies, a juſt indignation againſt the Cartha- I 
wb the authors of all theſe calamities; the ſtrong a- 


arms raiſed by the ſucceſſes of Hannibal, hom che Ro- 
mans fancied they ſaw already at their gates; all theſe ſefl 
ſentiments were ſo violent, that, during the firſt moments BW .c 
of them, the Romans were unable to come to any reſo- * 
lution; or do any thing, but give way to the torrent of lyu 
their paſſion, and ſacrifice floods of tears to the memory Iy « 
of a city, which lay in ruins becauſe of its inviolable fide- * 
lity * to the Romans, and had been betrayed by their un- pret 
accountable indolence, and imprudent delays. When = Lene 
were a little recovered, an aſſembly of the people was cal- — 
led, and war was decreed i! againſt the Cartha - entii 
* | 1 
. War proclaimed. begi 

(2 That no ceremony might be wanting, deputies were ll 

ſent to Carthage, to enquire whether Saguntum had been ( 
belieged by order of the republic, and if fo, to declare war; both 
or, in caſe this ſiege had been undertaken ſolely by the : = 
authority of Hannibal, to require that he ſhould be deli- | ik 
yered up to the Romans, The deputies perceiving, that the g 8 W 
ſenate gave no direct anſwer to their demands, one of them, 8 5 
taking up the folded lappet of his robe, I bring here, ſays WR 
be, in a haughty tone, either peace or war ; the choict i = tx 
is left io yourſelves. The ſenate anſwering, that they left Jin 
the choice to him; [give you war then, ſays he, unfold- for ſe 
- mg his robe, And awe, replied the Carthaginians, with i Wh 
the ſame haughtineſs, as heartily accept it, -and are re- I wy 
ſolved to proſecute it with the ſame chearfulneſs, Suck ſand 
was the beginning of the ſecond Punic war. Fart 
(a) If the cauſe of this war ſhould be aſcribed to the i - 0 — 
aling of Saguntum, the whole blame, ſays Polybius, lies * 
upon the Carthaginians, who could not, with any colour- with 

2) Po 1874 I. xxi. n. 18, 1 | 
e „ 


* danciitate diſci lnae, qua fidem ſocialem "_ ad perniciem ſuam 
colucrunt, Lie! 1.” XKi. n. 7. 
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able pretence, beſiege a city that was in alliance with 
Rome; and as ſuch comprehended in the treaty, which for- 
bid either party to make war upon the allies of the other. 
Bat, ſhould the origin of this war be traced higher, and car- 
ried back to the time when the Carthaginians were diſpoſ- 
ſeſſed of Sardinia by the Romans, and a new tribute was 
ſo unreaſonably impoſed on them; it muſt be confeſſed, con- 
tinues Polybius, that the conduct of the Romans is entire- 
ly unjuſtifiable on theſe two points, as being founded mere- 
ly on violence and injuſtice; and that, had the Carthagi- 
nians, without having recourſe to ambiguous and frivolous 
pretences, plainly demanded ſatisfaction upon theſe two 
grievances, and, upon their being refuſed it, had declared 
war againſt Rome, in that caſe reaſon and juſtice had been 
entirely on their fide, 

The interval between the concluſion of the firſt, and the 
beginning of the ſecond Punic war, was twenty-four years. 


The beginning of the ſecond Punic war. 


(b) When war was reſolved upon, and proclaimed on 
both ſides, Hannibal, who then was twenty-ſix or twenty- 
ſeven years of age, before he diſcovered his grand deſign, 
thought it incumbent on him to provide for the ſecurity of 
Spain and Africa. With this view he marched the forces 
out of the one into the other; ſo that the Africans ſerved 

in Spain, and the Spaniards in Africa. He was prompted 
to this from a perſuaſion, that theſe ſoldiers, being thus at 
a diſtance from their reſpective countries, would be fitter 
for ſervice, and more firmly attached to him, asthey would 
be a kind of hoſtages for each other's fidelity. The for- 
ces which he left in Africa amounted to about forty thou- 
ſand men, twelve hundred whereof were horſe : thoſe of 
Spain were ſomething above fiftcen thouſand, of which two 
thouſand five hundred and fifty were: horſe. He left the 
command of the Spaniſh forces to his brother Aſdrubal, 

with a fleet of about ſixty ſhips to guard the coaſts; and 
at the ſame time gave him the wiſeſt counſel for his con- 

(b) Polyb. I. i. p. 187.; Liv. I. xi. n. 21, 22, A. M. 3787. Cars 
thage, 629. Rome, 531, Ant. J. C. 217. 
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duct, whether with regard to the Spaniards or the Romany, Nev 
in caſe they ſhould attack him. con 


Livy obſerves, that Hannibal, before he ſet forward an wwe 
this expedition, went to Cadiz to diſcharge his vows made phat 
.to Hercules; and that he engaged himſclf by new ones, in ſeve 


order to obtain ſucceſs in the war he was entering upon, a co 
(e) Polybius gives us, in few words, a very clear idea of the Han 
diſtance of the ſeveral places through which Hannibal was and 
. to march in his way to Italy, From New Carthage, whence : were 

he ſet out, to the Iberus, were computed two thouſand two | follo 
hundred (d) furlongs *. From the Iberus to Emporium, back 
a a ſmall maritime town which ſeparates Spain from the Gauls, WW their 


according to (e) Strabo, were ſixteen hundred furlongs (f); BW the 
from Emporium to the paſs of the Rhone, the like ſpace of ¶ they 
ſixteen hundred furlongs (g); from the paſs of the Rhone adva 


avidiſſima gens eſt, principum animi concilientur. Liv. I. xxi. n. 20. 


to the Alps, fourteen hundred furlongs (h); from the fifty 
Alps to the plains of Italy, twelve hundred furlongs (i). army 
Thus from New Carthage to the plains of Italy, were eight of th, 
thouſand furlongs (k). NI oy ſever; 
) Hannibal had, long before, taken all the proper mea- the a 
ſures to diſcover the nature and ſituation of the places 
through which he was to paſs ; to ſound how the Gauls s 
ſtood affected to the Romans; to win over their chiefs, whom | c ( 
he knew were very greedy of gold, by his bounty to them ; rom 
and to ſecure to himſelf the affection and fidelity of one part Cauſe 
of the nations, through whoſe country his march lay. He 10 ch. 
was not ignorant, that the paſſage of the Alps would be els h 
attended with great difficulties, but he knew they were not Eat! 
inſurmountable; and that was enough for his purpoſe, | 9 
(m) Hannibal began his march early in the ſpring from vr : 
3 8 
(e) Lib. ii. p. 192, 193. (d) 275 miles. (e) L. ii. p. 299 pute th 
me (f) 200 miles. (g) 200 miles. (h) 175 miles. (i) 150 miles. By 
int, (x) 1000 miles. (I) Polyb. I. iti. p. 188, 189. (m) Idem, p. 189, 0 
Ae, 190.; Liv. I. xxi. n. 22-24. x of his 
MY. * Polybius makes the diſtance from New Carthage to be 2600 fur- milcar, 
7 is longs; conſequently the whole number of furlongs will be 8400, or his ma 
#1:2.0 (allowing 625 feet to the furlong) 994 Engliſh miles, and almoſt one 
#14 third See Polybius, Gronov. edit. p. 267. | 
q 1 + Audicrunt praeoccupatos jam ab Annibale Gallorum animos eſſe: (n) 1 
445 ſed ne illi quidem ipſi ſatis mitem gentem fore, nt ſubinde auro, cujus « XX1, r 
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New Carthage, where he had wintered. His army then 
conſiſted of above an hundred thouſand men, of which 
twelve thouſand were horſe; and he had near forty ele- 
phants. Having croſſed the Iberus, he ſoon ſubdued the 
ſeveral nations which oppoſed him in his march, and loſt 


a conſiderable part of his army in this expedition. He left 


Hanno to command all the country lying between the Iberus 
and the Pyrenean hills, with eleven thouſand men, who 
were appointed to guard the baggage of thoſe that were to 
follow him. He diſmiſſed the like number, ſending them 
back to their reſpective countries: thus ſecuring to himſelf 
their affection when he ſhould want recruits, and aſſuring 
the reſt that they ſhould be allowed to retura whenever 
they ſhould defire it. He paſſed the Pyrenean hills, and 
advanced as far as the banks of the Rhone, at the head of 
fifty thouſand foot, and nine thouſand horſe; a formidable 


army, but leſs ſo from the number than from the valour 


of the troops that compoſed it; troops who had ſerved 
ſeveral years in Spain, and learned the art of war, under 
the ableſt captains that Carthage could ever boaſt. + 


Paſage of the Rhone. 


(n) Hannibal, being arrived within about four days march 
from the mouth of the Rhone“, attempted to croſs it, be- 
cauſe the river, in this place, took up only the breadth of 
its channel. He bought up all the ſhip-boats and little veſ- 
ſels he could meet with, of which the inhabitants had a 


great number becauſe of their commerce. He likewiſe built, 


with great diligence, a prodigious number of boats, little 
reſſels, and floats of timber. On his arrival, he found the 
Gauls encamped on the oppoſite bank, and prepared to diſ- 


pute the paſſage. There was no poſhbility of his attacking them 


in front, He therefore ordered a conſiderable detachment 
of his forces, under the command of Hanno, the ſon of Bo- 
milcar, to paſs the river higher; and, in order to conceal 
his march, and the deſign he had in view, from the enemy, 


() Polyb. I. i. p. 270,271, 272,273,274. edit. Oronov. Livs 
. XX1, n. 26---28. | 


. * A little above Avignon, 
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he obliged them to ſet out in the night. All things ſucceed. 
ed as he deſired ; and the river was paſſed “ the next Gy 
without the leaſt oppoſition. 

They paſſed the reſt of the day in refreſhing themſelves Afte 
and in the night they advanced ſilently towards the enemy. hind 
In the morning, when the ſignals agreed upon had been giv- ſhor; 

en, Hannibal prepared to attempt the paſſage. Part of his 
horſes completely harneſſed were put into boats, that their 
riders might, on their landing, immediately charge the ene- 


Ws 
— 


my. The reſt of the horſes ſwam over on both ſides of the the { 
boats, from which one ſingle man held the bridles of three for , 
or four. The infantry croſſed the river, either on floats of thou 
-timber, or in ſmall boats, and in a kind of gondolas, which : beriu 
were only the trunks of træes they themſelves had made hol- ” 
low. The great boats were drawn up in a line at the top of * 
the channel, in order to break the force of the waves, and 4 oe, 
facilitate the paſſage to the reſt of the ſmall fleet. When ; P 2 
the Gauls ſaw it advancing on the river, they, according to 3 * 
their cuſtom, broke into dreadful cries and howlings ; and 4 
claſhing their bucklers over their heads one againſt the o- ; he £ 
ther, let fly a ſhower of darts, But they were prodigioully ne 
aſtoniſhed, when they heard a great noiſe behind them, ſaw if 5 K 
their tents on ſire, and themſelves attacked both in front , _ 
and rear. They now had no way left but to ſave themſelves 7 org 
by flight, and accordingly retreated to their reſpective vil- q 47 
lages. After this, the reſt of the troops croſſed the river , 1 
quietly, and without any oppoſition. le 8 f 
The elephants were ſtill behind, and occaſioned a great * Pre 
deal of trouble. They were wafted over the next day in 4 | 1 
the following manner. From the bank of the river was aſſur 4 
thrown a float of timber, two hundred feet in length, d = * 
fifty in breadth; this was fixed ſtrongly to the banks by large 00 
ropes, and quite covered over with earth; fo that the c- that 1 
lephants, deceived by its appearance, thought chemſclrs | IG 
upon firm ground. From this firſt float they proceeded to = 
a ſecond, which was built in the ſame form, but only an | Ft 
hundred feet long, and faſtened to the former by chains that | 1 
were eaſily looſened. The ſemale elephants were put upon the "I 


It is thought this was betu iat Ro quemaure and Pont St. Eſprit, 
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ſirſt float, amt the males followed after; and when they were 
got upon the ſecond float, it was looſened from the firſt, 
and, by the help of ſmall boats, towed to the oppoſite ſhore, 
After this, it was ſent back to fetch thoſe which were be- 
hind, Some fell into the water, but they at laſt got ſafe to 
ſhore, and-not a ſingle elephant was drowned. 


The march after the battle of the Rhone. 


(o) The two Roman conſuls had, in the beginning of 
the ſpring, ſet out for their reſpective provinces ; P. Scipio 
for Spain, with fixty ſhips, two Roman legions, fourteen 
thouſand foot, and twelve hundred horſe of the allies ; Ti- 
berius Sempronius for Sicily, with an hundred and ſixty ſhips, 
two legiops, ſixteen thouſand foot, and eighteen hundred 
horſe of the allies. The Roman legion conſiſted, at that 
time, of four thouſand foot, and three hundred horſe. Sem- 
pronius had made extraordinary preparations at Lilybaeum, 
a ſea-port town in Sicily, with the deſign of croſſing over 
directly into Africa, Scipio was equally confident, that he 
ſhould find Hannibal ſtill in Spain, and make that country 
the ſeat of the war, But he was greatly aſtoniſhed, when, 
on his arrival at Marſeilles, advice was brought him, that - 
Hannibal was upon the banks of the Rhone, and preparing 
to croſs it. He then detached three hundred horſe, to view 
the poſture of the enemy ; and Hannibal detached five hun- 
dred Numidian horſe for the ſame purpoſe ; during which 
ſome of his ſoldiers were employed in wafting over the e- 
lephants. | 

At the ſame time he gave audience, in preſence of his 
whole army, to a Gauliſh prince inhabiting near the Po, who 
aſſured him, by an interpreter, in the name of his ſubjeQs, 
that his arrival was impatiently expected ; that the Gauls 


were ready to join him, and march againſt the Romans; 


that he himſelf would conduct his army through places 
Where they ſhould meet with a plentiful ſupply of provi- 
ſions. When the prince was withdrawn, Hannibal, in a 
ſpeech to his troops, magnified extremely this deputàtion 
from the Gauls; extolled with juſt praiſes the bravery which 
his forces had ſhewn hitherto; and exhorted them to ſuf- 


(0) Polyb, I. iii. p. 200-202. etc.; Liv. I. xxi. n. 31, 32. 
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tain, to the laſt, their reputation and glory. The ſoldiers, elt p 

inſpired with freſh ardour and courage, declared, with lift- himſ 

ed hands, their readineſs to follow whitherſoever he ſhould to of 

lead tha way. Accordingly he appointed the next day for that 

his march; and, after offering up vows, and making ſup- T 

plications to the gods for the ſafety of his troops, he dif- iſlane 

miſſed them; deſiring, at the ſame time, that they would their 

take the neceſſary refreſhments, bet 

Whilſt this was doing, the Numidians returned. They King 

had met with, and charged the Roman detachment, on which whol 

occaſion the conflict was very obſtinate, and the ſlaughter the c 

great, conſidering the ſmall number of the combatants. An were 

hundred and ſixty of the Romans were left dead upon the | + Vie 

ſpot, and more than two hundred of the enemies, But the FR "vpte 

| honour of the ſkirmiſh fell to the Romans; the Numidians reach 
having retired, and left them the field of battle, This 

. | firſt action was interpreted as an omen“ of the fate of the | 

1 whole war, and ſeemed to promiſe ſucceſs to the Romans, (p 

| but which, at the ſame time, would be dearly bought, and ouch 

| ftrongly conteſted. On both ſides, thoſe who had ſurvived pothy 

this engagement, as well as the ſcouts, returned to carry the 1 ſcatte 


| news to their reſpective generals. rocks 
HFannibal, as he had declared, decamped the next day, and h 


| and croſſed through the midſt of Gaul, advancing north- fay 
ward; not that this was the ſhorteſt way to the Alps, but We 
| oaly, ; as it led him from the ſea, it prevented his meeting i ſoldie 
\ Scipio; and; by that means, favoured the deſign he had, of the m 
l marching all his forces, without leſſening them by 6ghting nd pi 
\  - motel. orce, 
Though Scipio marched with the utmoſt Ads, be only! 

| did not reach the place where Hannibal had paſſed the Rhone, (p) 


till three days after he had ſet out from it, Deſpairing there- t l *T 


1p | hg? fore to overtake him, he returned to his fleet, and rein- Ly. 
Uh 7 barked, fully reſolved to wait for Hannibal at the foot of if s, in th 
4:4 the Alps. But, in order that he might not leave Spain de-| 8 
vio 4 fenceleſs he ſent his brother Cneius thither, with the great: Y ivy, 1 
1114 72 nes, in 
jo 4 * Hoc principium ſimulque omen belli, ut ſumma rerum 18 i ormed 
9 rum eventum, ita haud ſane incruentam ancipitiſque certaminis vie. eAll 
| | ROT WET IIS TIE Liv. I. xxl. n. 29. + I 
ar 
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eſt part of his army, to make head againſt Aſdrubal; and 
himſelf ſet forward immediately for Genoa, with intention 
to oppoſe the army which was in Gaul, near the Po, to 
that of Hannibal. | 

The latter, after four days march, arrived at a kind of 
iſland, formed by the conflux of two rivers *, which unite 
their ſtreams in this place. Here he was choſen umpire 
between two brothers, who diſputed their right to the 


They kingdom. He to whom Hannibal decreed it, furniſhed his 
ich! whole army with proviſions, cloaths and arms. This was 
ghter the country of the Allobroges, by which name the people 
- avere called who now inhabit the juriſdiction of Geneva, 
n the I Vienna, and Grenoble, His march was not much inter- 
it the WH rupted till he arrived at the Durances, and from thence he 
: Jiang reached the foot of the Alps without any oppoſition, 
— | The paſſage over the Apr. | 
mans, (p) The fight of theſe mountains, whoſe tops ſeemed to 
t, and Couch the ſkies, and were covered with ſnow, and where 


rvived 


Ty the 


nothing appeared to the eye, but a few pitiful cottages, 
ſcattered here and there, on the ſharp tops of inacceſſible 
rocks; nothing but meagre flocks, almoſt periſhed with cold, 


_ 


. 


t day, and hairy men of a ſavage and fierce aſpect; this ſpectacle, 
north- I fay, renewed the terror which the diſtant proſpect had 
ps, but rnaſed, and ſtruck a prodigious damp on the hearts of the 
aceting 3 ſoldiers. When they began to climb up, they perceived 
had, of che mountaineers, who had ſeized upon the higheſt cliſſs, 


ind prepared to oppoſe their paſſage. They therefore were 
forced to halt. Had the mountaineers, ſays Polybius, 
7 nly lain in ambuſcade, and ſuffered Hannibal's troops to 


(p) Polyb. I. Hi. p. 203---208.; Liv. I. xxi. n. 32=-37. 


there * The text of Polybins, as it has been tranſmitted to us, and that of 
d rem Livy, place this iſland at the meeting of the Soane and the Rhone; that 
foot of bs, in that part where the city of Lyons ſtands. But this is a manifeſt 
nts de rror. It was Exwpag in the Greek, inſtead of which o Apapo; has been 


e great. 


a proſpe- 1 
unis vie- 


ubſtituted. J. Gronovius ſays, that he had read, in a manuſcript of 
vy, Biſarat, which ſhows that we are to read Iſara Rhodanuſque am- 

nes, inſtead of Arar Rhodanuſque; and that the iſland in queſtion is 
ormed by the conflux of the Iſara and the Rhone. The ſituation of 
+ here ſpoken of, proyes this evidently. 
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ſtrike into ſome narrow paſſage, and had then charged them 


on a ſudden, the Carthaginian army would have been irre- amb 
coverably loſt, Hannibal, being informed that they kept Car 
thoſe poſts only in the day-time, and quitted them in the of a 
evening, poſſeſſed himſelf of them by night. The Gaul rout 
returning early in the morning, were very mach ſurprized nar) 
to find their poſts in the enemy's hands. But till they 4 
were not diſheartened, Being uſed to climb up thoſe rocks, Alps 
they attacked the Carthaginians who were upon their march, then 
and haraſſed them on all ſides. The latter were obliged, thei! 
at one and the ſame time, to engage with the enemy, and ſnou 
ſtruggle with the ruggedneſs of the paths of the mountains, BW cauſ 
where they could hardly ſtand. But the greateſt diſorder very 
was cauſed by the horſes and beaſts of burden laden with AW fron 
the baggage,.that, frighted by the cries and howlings of then 
the Gauls, which echoed dreadfully among the mountains, BW they 
and being ſometimes wounded by the mountaineers, came one 
tumbling on the ſoldiers, and dragged them headlong with BW repre 
them down the precipices, which lay cloſe to the road. rious 
Hannibal, being ſenſible that the loſs of his baggage only BW ing t 
was enough to deſtroy his army, ran to the aſſiſtance of his This 
troops, who were thus embarraſſed ; and having put the ene - ¶ by t 
my to flight, continued his march without moleſtation or freſh 
danger, and came to a caſtle, which was the moſt important marc 
fortreſs in the whole country. He poſſeſſed himfelf of it, and than 

of all the neighbouring villages, in which he found a large porti, 
quantity of corn, and cattle ſufficient to ſubſiſt his army ways 
three days. that 
After a pretty quiet march, the Carthaginians were to marc 
encounter a new danger. The Gauls, feigning to take ad- ſep, 

vantage of the misfortunes of their neighbours, who had TI 
ſuffered for oppoſing the paſſage of Hannibal's troops, came Bl had x 
to pay their reſpects to that general; brought him proviſions, and c 
offered to be his guides, and left him hoſtages, as pledges of in of 
their fidelity, However, Hannibal placed no great confi- WW chouſ. 
dence in them. The elephants and horſes marched in the ¶ bal, 1 
front, whilſt himſelf followed with the main body of bis ſaw t 


foot, keeping a vigilant eye over all things, They came | 
at length to a very ſteep and narrow paſs, which was com. 
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ded by an eminence where the Gauls had placed an 
ambuſcade. Theſe ruſhing out on a ſudden, charged the 
Carthaginians on every fide, rolling down {tones upon them 
of a prodigious ſize. The army would have been entirely 
routed, had not Hannibal exerted himſelf in an extraordi- 
nary manner, to extricate them out of this difficulty, 

At laſt, on the ninth day they reached the ſummit of the 
Alps. Here the army halted two days, to reſt and refreſſi 
themſelves after their fatigue, and afterwards continued 
their march, As it was now autumn, a great quantity of 
ſnow was lately fallen, and covered all the roads; which 
cauſed a diſorder among the troops, and diſheartened them 
very much. Hannibal perceived it; and halting on a hill 
from whence there was a proſpect of all Italy, he ſhewed 
them the fruitful plains * watered by the river Po, to which 
they. were almoſt come; and therefore that they had but 
one effort more to make, before they arrived at them. He 
repreſented to them, that a battle or two would put a glo- 
rious period to their toils, and enrich them for ever, by giv- 
ing them poſſeſſion of the capital of the Roman empire. 
This ſpeech, filled with ſuch pleaſing hopes, and enforced 
by the ſight of Italy, inſpired the dejected ſoldiers with 
freſh. vigour and alaerity. They therefore purſued their 
march, but ſtill the road was more craggy and troubleſome 
than ever; and the difficulty and danger increaſed, in pro- 
portion as they came lower down the mountain. For the 
ways were narrow, ſteep, and ſlippery, in moſt places; ſo 
that the ſoldiers could neither keep upon their feet as they 
marched, nor recover themſelves when they made a falſe 
ſtep, but ſtumbled, and beat down one another. 
They now were come to a worſe place than any they 
had yet met with, This was a path naturally very ſteep 


iſions, and craggy, which being made more fo by the late falling 
ges of in of the earth, terminated in a frightful precipice above a 
_ thouſand feet deep. Here the cavalry ſtopt ſhort. Hanni- 
in the 


bal, wondering at this ſudden halt, ran to the place, and 
ſaw that it really would be impoſſible for the troops to ad- 
Vor. I, 5 | | Z 


: 
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vance farther, He therefore was for going a round - about 
way; but this alſo was found impracticable. As upon the 
old ſnow, which was grown hard by lying, there was ſome 
newly fallen that was of no great depth, the feet, by their 
finking into it, found a firm ſupport : but this ſnow being 
ſoon diſſolved, by the treading of the foremoſt troops and 
beaſts of burden, the ſoldiers marched on nothing but ice, 
which was ſo ſlippery, that there was no ſtanding ; and 
where, if they made the leaſt falſe ſtep, or endeavoured to 
fave themſelves with their hands or knees, there were no 
boughs or roots to catch hold of, - Beſides this difficulty, 
the horſes, ſtriking their feet into the ice to keep them- 
ſelves from falling, could not draw them out again, but 


were caught as in a gin, They therefore were forced to £ 


ſeek ſome other expedient. 


Hannibal reſolved to pitch his camp, and to give his | 
troops ſome days reſt, on the ſummit of this hill, which 


was of 4 conſiderable” extent ; after they ſhould have 


cleared the ground, and removed all the old as well as the ; 


new fallen ſnow, which was a work of immenſe labour, 
He afterwards ordered a'path to be cut into the rock itſelf; 
and this was carried on with amazing patience and ardour, 
Fo open andenlarge this path, all the trees thereabouts were 
cut down, and piled round the rock, after which fire was ſet 
to them. The wind, by good fortune, blowing hard, a fierce 
flame ſoon broke out, fo that the rock glowed like the very 


coals with which it was ſurrounded, Then Hannibal, if | 
Livy may be credited, (for Polybius ſays nothing of this 
matter);”cauſed a great quantity of vinegar to be poured on | 
the rock *, which piercing into the veins of it, that were now i 
cracked by the intenſe heat of the fire, calcined and ſoftened 


P 8 reject this incident as fictitious. Pliny takes notice of a 
remarkable quality in vinegar, - viz. its being able to break rocks and 
ſtones. Saxa rumpit infuſum, quae non ruperit ignis antecedens. L. 
xi. c. 1. He therefore calls it ſuccus rerum domitor. I. xxxii. 
c 2. Dion, ſpeaking of the ſiege of Eleutherae, ſays, that the walls 
of it were made to fall by the force of vinegar. I. xxxvi. p. 8. Pro- 
bably, the circumſtance that ſeems improbable on this occaſion, is, 
the difficulty of Hannibal's procuring, in thoſe mountains, a quantity 
of vineger ſufficient for his purpoſe, 7 
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it, In this manner, taking a large compaſs about, in order 
that the deſcent might be caſter, they cut a way along the 
rock, which opened a free paſſage to the forces, the bag- 
gage, and even to the elephants, Four days were employ- 
ed in this work, during which the beaſts of burden had no 
provender ; there being no food for them on mountains 
buried under eternal ſnows. At laſt they came into cul- 


tivated and fraitful ſpots, which yielded plenty of forage 


for the horſes, and all kinds of food for the ſoldiers, 
Hannibal enters Italy. 


(q) When Hannibal marched into Italy, his army was 
not near ſo numerous as when he left Spain, where we 
find it amounted to near ſixty thouſand men. It had ſuſ- 
tained great loſſes during the march, either in the battles 
it was forced to fight, or in the paſſage of rivers. At 
his departure from the Rhone, it conſiſted of thirty-cighr 
thouſand foot, and above eight thouſand horſe, The march 
over the Alps deſtroyed near half this number; ſo that 
Hannibal had now remaining only twelve thouſand Afri- 
cans, eight thouſand Spaniſh foot, and fix thouſand horſe, 


| This account he himſelf cauſed to be ingraved on a pillar 
near the promontory called Lacinium. It was five months 


and a half fince his firſt ſetting out from New Carthage, 
including the fortnight he employed in marching over the 
Alps, when he ſet up his ſtandards in the plains of the Po, 
at the entrance of Piedmont, It might then be September. 
His firſt care was to give his troops ſome reſt, which 
they very much wanted, When he perceived that they 
were fit for action, the inhabitants of the territories of Tu- 
rin *, refuſing to conclude an alliance with him, he march- 
ed and encamped before their chief city; carried it in three 
days, and put all who had oppofed him to the ſword. 
This expedition ſtruck the barbarians with ſo much dread, 
that they all came voluntarily, and ſurrendered at diſcre- 
tion. The reſt of the Gauls would have done the ſame, 
had they not been awed by the terror of the Roman arms, 
which were now approaching. | Hannibal thought there- 
(4) Polyb. I. iii. p. 209. et 212-—214.; Liv, I. xxi. n. 39. 
Taurini. | 
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fore that he had no time to loſe; that it was his intereſt 
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to march up into the country, and attempt ſome great — 1 
exploit; ſuch as might induce thoſe who ſhould have an iſe 
inclination to join him, to rely on his vaſour. A c 

The rapid progreſs »hich Hannibal had made, greatly et. 


alarmed Rome, and cauſed the utmoſt conſternation through- The 
out the city, Sempronius was ordered to leave Sicily, and 


haſten to the relief of his country; and P. Scipio, the o- 2 
ther. conſul, advanced with the utmoſt diligence towards cond 
the enemy, croſſed the Po, and marched and pitched his turni 
camp near the Ticinus f. or cc 
Battle of the cavalry near the Ticinus, prep: 
r) The armies being now in ſight, the generals on each lh *2 ſu 
fide made a ſpeech to their ſoldiers, before they engaged neſs | 
in battle. Scipio, after having repreſented to his forces the plunc 
glory of their country, and the noble atchievements of tou 
their anceſtors, obſerved to them, that victory was in their Wy ibly « 
hands, fince they were to combat only with Cagthagini- obſer 
ans, a people who had been fo often defeated by them, MW who! 
as well as forced to be their tributaries for twenty years, 5 the fi 
and long accuſtomed to be almoſt their Naves : that the ad- 1 his o 
vantage they had gained over the flower of the Cartha - gener 
ginian horſe, was a ſure omen of their ſucceſs, during the moſt 
reſt of the war: that Hannibal, in marching over the al, 4 his fa 
had juſt before loſt the beſt part of his army; and that hole bitant 
who ſurvived were half dead with hunger, cold, and fa - the A 
tigue: that the bare ſight of the Romans was ſufficient to the in 
put to flight a parcel of ſoldiers, who had the aſpect fl that h 
ghoſts rather than of men: in a word, that victory was | be del 
become neceſſary, not only to ſecure Italy, but to Gre Þ in 
Rome itſelf, whoſe fate the preſent battle would decide, | gined 
that city having no other army wherewith to oppoſe the had a 
enemy. Af 
Hannibal, that his words might make the ſtronger im- Scipio 
preſſion on the rude minds of his ſoldiers, ſpeaks to their i his tr 
eyes, before he addreſſes their ears; and does not attempt I A 4 Te 


eceivin 
ſecond} 
um or 


(t) Polyb. I. ii. p. 214---218.; Liv. I. xxi. n. 39+---47, 
+ A ſmall river (now called Telino) in Lombardy. 
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to perſuade them by arguments, till he has firſt moved 
them by the following ſpectacle. He arms ſome of the 


e an priſoners he had taken in the mountains, and obliges them 

to fight, two and two, in fight of his army; promiſing to 
atly reward the conquerors with their liberty and rich preſents. 
ugh- The alacrity and vigour wherewith theſe barbarians en- 
and gaged upon theſe motives, gives Hannibal an occaſion of 
ae 0- FRF cxhibiting to his ſoldiers a lively image of their preſent 
wy condition; which, by depriving them of all means of re- 

i$ 


turning back, puts them under an abſolute neceſſity either 
of conquering or dying, in order to avoid the endleſs evils 


prepared for thoſe that ſhould be ſo baſe and cowardly as 


ELSE'S 
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2 
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each to ſubmit to the Romans. He diſplays to them the great- 
raged neſs of their reward, viz, the conquelt of all Italy; the 
« the plunder of the rich and wealthy city of Rome; an illuſ- 


its of trious victory, and immortal glory. He ſpeaks contempt- 
their BW ibly of the Roman power, the falſe luſtre of which (be 
agini- I obſerved) ought not to dazzle ſuch warriors as themſelves, 


hem, who had marched from the pillars of Hercules, through 
fears, the fierceſt nations, into the very center of Italy. As for 


c ad. bis own part, he ſcorns to compare himſelf with Scipio, a 


rtha- general of but fix months ſtanding: himſelf, who was al- 
ig the moſt born, at leaſt, brought up, in the tent of Hamilcar 
Alps, bis father; the conqueror of Spain, of Gaul, of the inha- 
thoſe bitants of the Alps, and, what is {till more, conqueror of 
ad fa. the Alps themſelves. He rouſes their indignation againſt 
ent to che infolence of the Romans, who had dared to demand 
ect of what himſelf, and the reſt who had taken Saguntum, ſhould 
y was de delivered up to them; and excites their jealouſy againſt 
o ſave de intolerable pride of thoſe imperious maſters, who ima- 
3 eined that all things ought to obey them, and that they 
ſe the had a right to give laws to the whole world. ä 


After theſe ſpeeches, both ſides prepare for battle. 


er im- Scipio, having thrown a bridge croſs the Ticinus, marched 
„ their if his troops over it. Two ill omens * had filled his army 
ttempt I * Theſe twg ill omens were, firſt, A wolf had ſtole into the camp 


of the Romans, and cruelly mangled ſome of the ſoldiers, without 
eceiving the leaſt harm from thoſe who endeavoured to kill it; and 


7. near the 
ſecondly, A ſwarm of bees had pitched upon a tree Practon- 
2 


. 


um or general's tent. Liv. I. xxi. c 46. 
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with conſternation and dread. As for the Carthaginians, Po, 
they were inſpired with the boldeſt courage. Hannibal a- the 
nimates them with freſh promiſes; and cleaving with a ſtone tak 


the ſcull of the lamb he was ſacrificing, he prays Jupiter f 
to daſh to pieces his head in like manner, in caſe he did cay: 
not give his ſoldiers the rewards he had promiſed them, ſtre: 


Scipio poſts, in the firſt line, the troops armed with chat 
miſſive weapons, and the Gauliſh horſe ; and forming his plai 
ſecond line of the flower of the confederate cavalry, he I 


- advances ſlowly. Hannibal advanced with his whole caval. Fl bout 
ry, in the center of which he had poſted the troopers who ſelv: 
rid with bridles, and the Numidian horſemen on * the wings, inlilt 
in order to ſurround the enemy. The officers and cavalry AY ſerve 
being eager to engage, a battle enſues, At the firſt onſet, neral 
Scipio's light-armed ſoldiers diſcharged their darts; but trooz 


frighted at the Carthaginian cavalry which came pouring 
upon them, and fearing leſt they ſhould be trampled under 
the horſes feet, they gave way, and retired through the in- 
tervals of the ſquadrons, The fight continued a. long time | 1 
with equal ſucceſs. Many troopers on both ſides diſmount- | 
ed; ſo that the battle was carried on between infantry as 
well as cavalry, In the mean time, the Numidians ſurround | 
the enemy, and charge the rear of the light-armed troops, 
who at firſt had eſcaped the attack of the cavalry, and tread ® 
them under their horſes feet. The center of the Roman 4 
forces had hitherto fought with great bravery, Many were | 
killed on both ſides, and even more on that of the Cartha- q 
ginians. But the Roman troops were put into diſorder by i 
the Numidians, who attacked them in the rear; and pci YL 
cially by a wound the conſul received, which diſabled him. 
However, this general was reſcued out of the enemy's hands 
by the bravery of his fon, then but ſeventeen years old; 
and who afterwards was honoured with 'the ſurname if 

Africanus, for having put a glorious period to this war. 
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The conſul, though dangerouſly wounded, retreated in 1 * 
good order, and was conveyed to his camp by a body off he * 


horſe, who covered him with their arms and bodies. The 1 
reſt of the army followed him thither. He haſtened to the 


The Numidians uſed to ride without ſaddle or bridle, 


ated, 
(s) P 
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nian, bo, which he croſſed with his army; and then broke down 
bal a- the bridge, whereby he prevented Hannibal from over- 
ſtone taking him. 


apiter Id is agreed, that Hannibal owed this ſirſt victory to his 
e did cavalry; and it was judged from thenceforth, that the main 
m., Y ſtrength of his army conſiſted in his horſe; and therefore, 
with chat it would be proper for the Romans to avoid large open 


ng his 
/, he 
caval · 
s who Þ 


plains, like thoſe between the Po and the Alps, _ 
Immediately after the battle of the Ticinus, all the neigh- 

bouring Gauls ſeemed to contend who ſhould ſubmit them- 

ſelves firſt to Hannibal, furniſh him with ammunition, and 


wings, inliſt in his army. And this, as Polybius has already ob- 
avalry ſerred, was what chiefly induced that wiſe and ſkilful ge- 
onſet, neral, notwithſtanding the ſmall number and weakneſs of his 
; but troops, to hazard a battle; which he indeed was now.obliged 
during to venture, from the impoſhbility of marching back whenever 


he ſhould deſire to do it, becauſe nothing but a battle would 
oblige the Gauls to declare for him; their aſſiſtance being 
the only refuge he then had left, 


Battle of Trebia. 


under BY 
the in- 
g time 
nount - 


py ; (s) Sempronius the conſul, upon the orders he had re- 
= "I ceived from the ſenate, was returned from Sicily to Arimi- 
1 — F 4 num. From thence he marched towards Trebia, a ſmall ri- 


ver of Lombardy, which falls into the Po a little above 


Roman placentia, where he joined his forces to thoſe of Scipio, 
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which he was ſeparated only by — ſmall river. The ar- 
mies lying ſo near one another, gave occaſion to frequent 

irmiſhes; in one of which Sempronius, at the head of 2 
body of heck gained but a very ſmall advantage over apar- 
y of Carthaginians, which neverthelefs very much increaſ- 
d the good opinion this general naturally entertained of 

is own merit, 

This inconſiderable ſucceſs ſeemed to him a complete 
ory, He boaſted his having vanquiſhed the enemy in 
he ſame kind of fight, in which his colleague had been de- 
ated, and that he thereby had revived the courage of the 


(s) Polyb, I. xiii. p. 220-—227.; Liv. I. xxi,n. 51-3 6. 


Hannibal advanced towards the camp of the Romans, from 
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dejected Romans. Being now reſolutely bent to come, as 
ſoon as poſſible, to a deciſive battle; he thought it proper, 
for deceney 's ſake, to conſult Scipio, whom he found was of 
a quite different opinion from himſelf, Scipio repreſehted, 
that in caſe time ſhould be allowed for diſciplining the new 
levies during the winter, they would be much fitter for ſer- 
vice in the enſuing campaign ; that the Gauls, who were 
naturally fickle and inconſtant, would diſengage themſelves 
inſenſibly from Hannibal; that as ſoon as his wounds ſhould 
be healed, his preſence might be of ſore uſe in an affair of 
ſuch general concern: in a word, he beſought him ear- 
neſtly not to proceed any farther. 

- Theſe reaſons, though ſo juſt, made no impreſhon | 
on Sempronius. He ſaw himſelf at the head of fixteen thou - 
ſand Romans, and twenty thouſand allies, excluſive of the 
cavalry, (which number, in thoſe ages, formed a complete 
army), when both conſuls joined their forces, The troops 
of the enemy amounted to near the ſame number, He 
thought the juncture extremely favourable for him. He 
declared publicly, that all the officers and ſoldiers were 
_ deſirous of a battle, except his colleague, whoſe mind (he 
obſerved) being more affected by his wound than his body, 
could not, for that reaſon, bear to hear of an engagement, 
But ſtill, continued Seprpronius, is it juſt to let the whole 
army droop and languiſh with him? What could Scipio ex- 
pet more? Did he flatter himſelf with the hopes that a 
third conſul, and a new army, would come to his aſſiſtance! IF 
Such were the expreſſions he employed both among the 
ſoldiers, and even about Scipio's tent. The time for the 
election of new generals drawing near, Sempronius was a. 
fraid a ſucceſſor would be ſent before he had put an end 
to the war; and therefore it was his opinion, that he ought to 
take advantage of his colleague'sillneſs, to ſecure the whole 
honour of the victory to himſelf, As he had no regard, 1000 
Polybius, to the time proper for action, and only to that. 
which he thought ſuited his own intereſt, he could not fail 
of taking wrong meaſures, He therefore ordered his auff 3 
to prepare for battle, 

This was the very thing Hannibal 4 holding it fell ! 
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a maxim, That when a general is once got into a foreign 


e, a 
per, country, or one poſſeſſed by the enemy, and has formed 
as of ſome great deſign, that ſuch an one has no other refuge left, 
ted, but continually to raiſe the expectations of his allies by 
new BY fome freſh exploits. Beſides, knowing that he ſhould have 
> fore to deal only with new-levied and unexperienced troops, he 
were was deſirous of taking all the advantages poſſible of the 
ele edour of the Gauls, who were extremely deſirous of fight- 
ould BY ing ; and of Scipio's abſence, who, by reaſon of his wound, 
ur of could not be preſent in the battle. Mago was therefore or- 
ear. dered to lie in ambuſh with two thouſand men, conſiſting 
of horſe and foot, on the ſteep banks of a ſmall rivulet, which 
n up- un between the two camps; and to conceal himſelf among 
tho. BY the buſhes that were very thick there. An ambuſcade is 
of the often ſafer in a fmooth, open country, but full of thickers 
plete I= this was, than in woods, becauſe ſach a ſpot is leſs apt 
roops 00 be ſuſpected. He afterwards cauſed a detachment of 
He Numidian cavalry to croſs the Trebia, with orders to ad- 

He | vance at break of day as far as the very barriers of the e- 

were Inemy's carap, in order to provoke them to fight; and then 
ad (he retreat and repaſs the river, in order to draw the Ro- 
body, mans after them. What he had foreſeen, came directly to 
ment, Was. The fiery Sempronius immediately detached his 
whole hole cavalry againſt the Numidians, and then ſix- thou- 
io ex- Land light-armed troops, who were foon followed by ail 
that a | the reſt of the army. The Numidians fled deſignedly; up- 
dance! 8" which the Romans purſued them with great eagerneſs, 
g the 4 and croſſed the Trebia without reſiſtance, but not with- 
or the iP»! great difficulty, being forced to wade up to their very 
was a- ms pits through the rivulet, which was ſwoln with the 
an end orrents that had fallen in the night, from the neighbour- 
ugbt o ng mountains, It was then about the winter-ſolſtice, that 
whole in December. It happened to ſnow that day, and the 
d, ſays old was exceſſively piercing. The Romans had left their 
to that amp faſting, and without taking the leaſt precaution: 
not fail hereas the Carthaginians had, by Hannibal's order, eat 
s aro ind drunk plentifully in their tents, bad got their horſes 


n readineſs, rubbed themſelves with oil, and put on their 


g it for N | T mour by the fire · ſide. 
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They were thus prepared when the fight began. The Ro 


mans defended themſelves valiantly for a conſiderable time, 
though they were half ſpent with hunger, fatigue, and cold; 
but their cavalry was at laſt broke and, put to flight by the 2 
- Carthaginian, which much exceeded theirs in numbers and 
ſtrength. The infantry were ſoon in great diſorder alſo, ,; 
The ſoldiers in ambuſcade ſallying out at a proper time; 
Tuſhed on a ſudden upon their rear, and completed the o- 
verthrow. A body of above ten thouſand men fought reſo · 
lutely their way through the Gauls and Africans, of whom 
they made a dreadful ſlaughter; but as they could neither 
aſſiſt their friends, nor return to the camp, the way to it be- 
ing cut off by the Numidian horſe, the river, and the rain, 
they retreated in good order to Placentia, Moſt of the ret 
loſt their lives on the banks of the river, being trampled u : 
pieces by theelephants and horſes, Thoſe who eſcaped, wen ] 
and joined the body above mentioned. The next night Sci. 
pio retired alſo to Placentia, The Carthaginians gained af 
complete victory; and their loſs was inconſiderable, except 
that a great number of their horſes were deſtroyed by the | 
cold, the rain, and the ſnow ;. and that, of all their ele 
phants, they ſaved but one only. 
[t) In Spain, the Romans had better ſucceſs, in this df 
the following campaign: for Cn. Scipio extended his con- f 
queſts as far as the river Iberus *, defeated Hanno, a 
took him priſoner, 
(u) Hannibal took the opportunity, whilſt he was in uin. 
ter · quarters, to refreſh his troops, and gain the afſection of 
the natives. For this purpoſe, after having declared to the 
priſoners he had taken from the Roman allies, that he w } 
not come with the view of making war upon them, but u 
reſtore the Italians to their liberty, and protect them againl{ Dointe, 
the Romans, he ſent them all home to their own counttie ; * 
without requiring the leaſt ranſom. Wy, ce 
(x) The winter was no ſooner over, than he ſet out to way 
wards Tuſcany, whither he haſtened his march for two ini moſt 
(t) Polyb. I. fi. p. 228, 229.; Liv. I. xxi. n. 60, Gr. y) Pol 
(u) Polyb. p. 229. (x) Liv. I. XXi. n. 58. z) pol, 
Or Ebro. : 
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e Ro t reaſons, Firſt, To avoid the ill eſſects which would 
time, riſe from the ill-will of the Gauls, who were tired with 
cold; the long ſtay of the Carthaginian army in their territories; 
dy the and impatient of bearing the whole burden of a war, in 


hich they had engaged with no other view but to carry 


r allo, Mit into the country of their common enemy. Secondly, 
time, hat he might encreaſe, by ſome bold exploit, the reputa- 
the o: ion of his arms, in the minds of all the inhabitants of Ita- 
t reſo- Ny, by carrying the war to the very gates of Rome; and, 


t the ſame time, to animate afreſh his troops, and the Gauls 
eos allies, by the plunder of the enemy's lands. But in his 
march over the Apennines, he was overtaken with a dread- 
ſtorm, which deſtroyed great numbers of his men. The 
old, the rain, the winds, and hail, ſeemed to conſpire his 


pled u in; ſo that the fatigues which the Carthaginians had un- 
d, wen ergone in croſſing the Alps, ſeemed leſs dreadful than thoſe 
ght Sc Whey now ſuffered. He therefore marched back to Placen- 
aincd ig, where he again fou ght Sempronius, who was returned 
except Bom Rome. The loſs on both ſides was very near equal. 
1 by e (y) Whilſt Hannibal was in theſe winter-quarters, he hit 
eir cle» on a true Carthaginian ſtratagem, He was ſurrounded 
ich fickle and inconſtant nations; the friendſhip he had 
this and patracted with them was but of freſh date. He had reaſon 
his con apprehend a change in their diſpoſition, and conſequent» 
no, and} WF that attempts would be made upon his life. To ſecure 


„ acelf, therefore, he got perukes made, and cloaths ſuit- 
s in w to every age. Of theſe he ſometimes wore one, ſome- 


ection d es another; and diſguiſed himſelf ſo often, that not on- 
d to tue ſuch as ſaw him tranſiently, but even his intimate acquain- 
t he cc, could ſcarce know him, 

1, but wii (2) At Rome, Cn. Servilius and C. Flaminius had been 
n againk ointed conſuls, Hannibal having advice that the latter 
ountrie s advanced already as far as Arretium, a town of Tuſ- 


V, reſolved to go and engage him as ſoon as poſſible, 
o ways being ſhewn him, he choſe the ſnorteſtʒ though 
; molt troubleſome, nay almoſt impaſſable, by reaſon of 


y) Polyb. I. xx3.; Liv. I. xxii. n. 1.; Appian. in bell. Annib. p. 3 1 6. 
2) Polyb. p. 230, 2315; Liv. I. xxil. n. 2. A, M. 3788. Rome, 
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a fen which he was forced to go through. Here the army 
ſuffered incredible hardſhips / During four days and three 
nights, they marched half-way up the leg in water, and con- 
ſequently could not get a moment's fleep, Hannibal him- 
ſelf, who rid upon the only elephant he had left, could hard- 
ly get through. His long want of ſleep, and the thick ya- 
pours which exhaled from that marſhy place, together with 
the unhealthfulneſs of the ſeaſon, colt him one of his eyes. 


Balile of Thraſymenus. 

(a) Hannibal being thus got, almoſt unexpectedly, out of 
this dangerous place, refreſhed his troops, and then march- 
ed and pitched his camp between Arretium and Feſulae, in 
the richeſt and moſt fruitful part of Tuſcany. His firſt en- 
deavours were to diſcover the genius and character of Fla- 
minus, in order that he might take advantage of his foible, 
which, according to Polybius, .ought to be the chief ſtudy 
of a general. He was told, that Flaminius was greatly con- 
ceited of his own merit, bold, enterprizing, raſh, and fond 
of glory. To plunge him the deeper into theſe exceſſes, 
to which he was naturally prone *, he inflamed his impetu- 
ous ſpirit, by laying waſte and buraing the whole country, 
in his fight, 

- Flaminius was not of a temper to continue inactive in his 
camp, though Hannibal ſhould have lain ſtill. But when he 
ſaw the territories of his allies laid waſte before his eyes, 
he thought it would reflect diſhonour upon him, ſhould he 
ſuffer Hannibal to ranſack Italy without controul ; and even 
advance to the very walls of Rome, without meeting any 
reſiſtance, He rejected with ſcorn the prudent counſels of 
thoſe who adviſed him to wait the arrival of his colleague, 
and to be farisfied for the preſent, with. putting a ſtop to 
the devaſtation of the enemy. 

In the mean time, Hannibal was ſtill advancing towards 
Rome, having Cortona on the left hand, and the lake Thra- 


(a) Polyb. I. iti. 231—-238. 


* Apparebat ferociter omnia ac praepropere acturum. Quoque 
pronior eſſet in ſua vitia, agitare eum atque irritare Poenus parat. Liv 
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menus on his right, When he ſaw that the conſul follow- 
ed cloſe after him, with the deſign to give him battle, by 
ſtopping him in his march; having obſerved that the ground 
was convenient for that purpoſe, he alſo began to prepare 
himſelf for the battle. The lake Thraſymenus, and the 
mountains of Cortona, form a very narrow defile, which 
leads into a large valley, lined, on both ſides, with hills of a 
conſiderable height, and cloſed, at the out · let, by a ſlee p hill 


of difficult acceſs. On this hill, Hannibal, after having croſ- 


ſed the valley, came and encamped with the main body of 
his army; poſting his light- armed infantry in ambuſcade 
upon the hills on the right, and part of his cavalry behind 
thoſe on the left, as far almoſt as the entrance of the Veſile, 
through which Flaminius was obliged to paſs. Aecord- 
ingly, this general, who followed him very eagerly, with 
the reſolution to fight him, being come to the deſile near 
the lake, was forced to halt, becauſe night was coming on; 
but he entered it the next morning at day-break. 
Hannibal having permitted him to advance with all his 
forces, above half-way through the valley, and ſeeing the 
Roman van-guard pretty near bim, he ſounded the charge, 
and commanded his troops to come out of their ambuſcade, 


in order that he might attack the enemy, at the ſame time, 


from all quarters. The reader may gueſs at the conſterna- 
tion with which the Romans were ſeized. | 

They were not yet drawn up in order of battle, neither 
had they pot their arms in readineſs, when they found 
themſelves attacked in front, in rear, and in flank, In a 
moment, all the ranks were put into diſorder. Flaminius, 
alone undaunted in ſo univerſal a ſurprize, animates his 
ſoldiers both with his hand and voice; and exhorts them 
to cut themſelves a paſſage, with their ſwords, through the 
midſt of the enemy. But the tumult which reigned every 
where, the dreadful ſhouts of the enemy, and a fog that 
was riſen, prevented his being ſeen or heard. However, 
when the Romans ſaw themſelves ſurrounded on all fides, 
either by the enemy or the lake, and the impoſſibility of 
ſaving their lives by flight, it rouſed their odutage, and both 
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parties began the fight with aſtoniſhing animoſity. Thee 
fury was fo great, that not a ſoldier in either army perceiy« 
ed an earthquake which happened in that country, and bu- 
ried whole cities in ruins. In this confuſion, Flaminius be- 
ing ſlain by one of the Inſubrian Gauls, the Romans began 
to give ground, and at laſt quite ran away, Great numbers, 
to ſave themſelves, leaped into the lake ; whilſt others, 
climbing over the mountains, fell into the enemy's hands 
whom they ſtrove to avoid. Six thouſand only cut their 
way through the conquerors, and retreated to a place of 
ſafety : but the next day they were taken priſoners, In 
this battle fifteen thouſand Romans were killed, and about 
ten thouſand eſcaped to Rome by different roads. Hannibal 
ſent back the Latins, who were alles of the Romans, into 
their own country, without demanding the leaſt ranſom, 
He commanded ſearch to be made for the body of Flaminius, 
in order to give it burial ; but it could not be found. He 
afterwards put his troops into quarters of refreſhment, 
and ſolemnized the funerals of thirty of his chief officers, 
who were killed in the battle, He loſt in all but fifteen 
hundred men, moſt of whom were Gauls. 

. Immediately after, Hannibal diſpatched a courier to Car- 


thage, with the news of his good ſucceſs in Italy. This cau- 


fed the greateſt joy for the preſent, raiſed the moſt promiſing 
hopes with regard to the future, and revived the courage of 
all the citizens. They now prepared, with incredible ar- 
dour, to ſend into Italy and Spain all neceſſary ſuccours. 
Rome, on the contrary, was filled with univerſal grief 


and alarm, as ſoon as the praetor had pronounced from the 


roſtra the following words, We have loft a great battle, 


The ſenate, ſtudious of nothing but the public welfare, 
thought, that, in ſo great a calamity and ſo imminent a 


danger, recourſe muſt be had to extraordinary remedies ; 
they therefore appointed Quintus Fabius dictator, a perſon 
as conſpicuous for his wiſdom as his birth. It was the 
cuſtom at Rome, that the moment a dictator was nomina* 
red, all authority ceaſed, that of the tribunes of the peo- 
ple excepted. M. Minucius was appointed his general of 
horſe. We are now in the ſecond year of the war. 
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Hannibals conduct with reſpect to Fabius. 


(b) Hannibal, after the battle of Thraſymenus, not 
thinking it yet proper to march directly to Rome, content- 
ed himſelf, in the mean time, with laying waſte the coun - 
try. He croſſed Umbria and Picenum; and, after ten days 
march, arrived in the territory of Adria “. He got a very 
conſiderable booty in this march. Out of his implacable en- 


- mity to the Romans, he commanded, that all who were 


able to bear arms ſhould be put to the ſword; and meet- 
ing no obſtacle any where, he advanced as far as Apulia ; 
plundering the countries which lay in his way, and carry- 
ing deſolation where-ever he came, in order to compel 
the nations to diſengage themſelves from their alliance 
with the Romans; and to ſhow all Italy, that Rome itſelf, 
now quite diſpirited, yielded him the victory. 

Fabius, followed by Minucius and four legions, had 
marched from Rome in queſt of the enemy; but with a 
firm reſolution not to let him take the leaſt advantage, nor ta 
advance one ſtep till he had firſt reconnoitred every place; 
nor hazard a battle till he ſhould be ſure of ſucceſs, 

As ſoon as both armes were in fight, Hannibal, to terrify 
the Roman forces, offered them battle, by advancing very 
near the intrenchments of their camp. Burt, finding every 
thing quiet there, he retired; blaming, in appearance, the 
outward cowardice of the enemy, whom he upbraided with 
having at laſt loſt that valour fo natural to their anceſtors ; 
but fretted inwardly, to find he had todo with a general of ſo 
different a genius from Sempronius and Flaminius, and that 
the Romans, inſtructed by their defeat, had at laſt made 
choice of a commander capable of oppoſing Hannibal. 

From this moment he perceived that the dictator would 
not be formidable to him by the boldneſs of his attacks, but 
by the prudence and regularity of his conduct, which might 
perplex and embarraſs him very much. The only circum- 
ſtance he now wanted to know was, whether the new general 


had reſolution enough to purſue ſteadily the plan he ſeemed 


(b) Polyb. I. xxiii. p. 239---25 5-; Liv. I. xxii. n. 9—z3e. 
* A ſmall town which gave. name to the Adriatic ſea, 
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rated the territories of Falernum from thoſe of Capua: he 
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to have laid down. He endeavoured therefore to rouſe him, 
by his frequent removals from place to place, by laying 
waſte the lands, plundering the cities, and burning the vil- 
lages and towns. He, at one time, would raiſe his camp 
with the utmoſt precipitation; and at another, ſtop ſhort 
in ſome valley out of the common route, to try whether he 
could not ſurpriſe him in the plain. However, Fabius (till 
kept his troops on hills, but without loſing fight of Hanni- 
bal; never approaching near enough to come to an engage- 
ment ; : Nor yet keeping at ſuch a diſtance, as might give 
him an opportunity of eſcaping him. He never ſuffered 
his ſoldiers to (tir out of the camp, except to forage ; and 
on theſe occaſions not without a numerous convoy, If 
ever he engaged, it was only in ſlight ſkirmiſhes; and ſo 
very cautiouſly, that his troops had always the advantage, 
By this conduct he revived, by inſenſible degrees, the cou- 
rage of the ſoldiers, which the loſs of three battles had 
entirely damped; and enabled them to rely, as they had 
formerly done, on their valour and good ſucceſs. 

Hannibal, having got immenſely rich ſpoils in Campania, 
where he had reſided a conſiderable time, left it, with his 
his army, in order that he might not conſume the proviſions 
he had laid up, and which he reſerved for the winter-ſea- 
ſon, Beſides, he could no longer continue. in a country of 
gardens and vineyards, which were more agreeable to the 
eye, than uſeful for the ſubſiſtence of an army; a country 
where he would have been forced no take up his winter- 
quarters among marſhes, rocks, and ſands ; during which 
the Romans would have drawn plentiful dr from Ca- 
pua, and the richeſt parts of Italy, He therefore reſolved 
to ſettle elſe-where. 

Fabius naturally fuppoſed, that Hannibal would be o- 
bliged to return the ſame way he came, and that he might 
eaſily annoy him during his march. He began by throwng 
a conſiderable body of troops into, and thereby ſecuring Ca- 
ſilinum, a ſmall town ſituated on the Vulturnus, which ſepa- 


afterwards detached four thouſand men to go and ſeize the 
only narrow paſs through which Hannibal could come out; 
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and, then according to his uſual cuſtom, poſts himſelf with 
the remainder of the army on the hills adjoining to the road. 

The Carthaginians arrive, and encamp in the plain at the 
foot of the mountains. And now the crafty Carthaginian 
falls into the ſame ſnare he had laid for Flaminius at the de- 
file of Thraſymenus; and it ſeemed impoſſible for him ever 
to extricate himſelf out of this difficulty, there being but 
one out- let, of which tke Romans were poſſeſſed, Fabius, 
fancying himſelf ſure of his prey, was only contriving how 
toſeize it. He flattered himſelf with the probable hopes of 
putting an end to the war by this ſingle battle. Neverthe- 
leſs, he thought fit to defer the attack till the next day. 

Hannibal perceived, that “ his own artifices were now 
employed againſt him, It is in ſuch junctures as theſe, that 
a general has need of great preſence of mind, and unuſual 
fortitude, to view danger in its utmoſt extent, without be- 
ing {truck with the leaſt dread; and to find out ſure and in- 
ſtant expedients without deliberating. Immediately the 
Carthaginian general caufed two thouſand oxen to be got 
together, and ordered ſmall bundles of vine - branches to be 
tied to their horns. He then commanded the branches to 
be ſet on fire in the dead of night, and the oxen to be driven 
with violence to the top of the hills where the Romans were 
incamped. As ſoon as thoſe creatures felt the flame, the 
pain putting them in a rage, they flew up and down on all 


ſides, and ſet fire to the ſhrubs and buſhes they met in their 


way. This ſquadron, of a new kind, was ſuſtained by a good 
number of light-armed ſoldiers, who had orders to ſeize u- 
pon the ſummit of the mountain, and to charge the enemy 
in caſe they ſhould meet them. All things happened which 
Hannibal had foreſeen. The Romans who guarded the de- 
ile, ſeeing the fires ſpread over the hills which were above 
them, and imagining thatit was Hannibal making his eſcape 


| by torch-light, quit their poſt, and run up to the mountains 


to oppoſe his paſſage. The main body of the army not 
knowing what to think of all this tumult, and Fabius him- 


2 ® Nec Annibalem fefellit ſuis ſe artibus peti. Liv. 
Aa 3 
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ſelf not daring to ſtir, as it was exceſſively dark, for fear of mi; 

_ a ſurpriſe, waits for the return of the day. Hannibal ſeizes tho 
this opportunity, marches his troops and the ſpoils through | 
the defile which was now unguarded; and reſcues his army ma 
out of a ſnare, in which, had Fabius been but a little more twc 
vigorous, it would either have been deſtroyed, or at leaſt * Mir 
very much weakened, It is glorious for a man to turn eng 
his very errors to his advantage, and make them ſubſer- buſc 
vient to his reputation. diſo 
The Carthaginian army returned to Apulia, ſtill purſued whe 

and haraſſed by the Romans. The dictator, being obliged ed, 

to take a journey to Rome on account of ſome religious ce- 0 
remonies, carneſtly intreated his general of horſe, before his 40 fl 
departure, not to fight during his abſence, However, Mi- «© 6 
nucius did not regard either his advice or his intreaties; ſonal 


but the very firſt opportunity he had, whilſt part of Nanni- latte: 
bal's troops were foraging, he charged the reſt, and gained 4 þ, 
ſome advantage. He immediately ſent advice of this to 4e ha 
Rome, as if he had obtained a conſiderable victory. The « tc 
news of this, with what had juſt before happened at the paſ- the d 
lage of the defile, raiſed complaints and murmurs againſt ackne 
the flow and timerous circumſpection of Fabius: in a word, and o 
matters were carried ſo far, that the Roman people gave his rious 
general of horſe an equal authority with him; a thing un- com n 
heard of before. The dictator was upon the road when he 


received advice of this: for he had left Rome, in order (e) 
that he might not be an eye - witneſs of what was contriy- 1 
ing againſt him. His conſtancy however was not ſhaken. by Ha 
He was very ſenſible, that though his authority in the com- a grea 
mand was divided, yet his {kill in the art of war was not Roma: 
ſo*, This ſoon became manifeſt. tive to 
Minucius, grown arrogant at the advantage he had g gain- conſid: 
ed over his colleague, propoſed, that each ſhould command nn 
a day alternately, or even a longer time. But Fabius re- — 
jected this propoſal, as it would have expoſed the whole fival in 
army to danger, whilſt under the command of Minucius. on 
He therefore choſe to divide the troops, in order that it mans h 
Satis fidens haudquaquam eum imperii jure artem imperandi aequa · were 


tam. Liv. J. XXIi, n. 26, 


(e) 
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might be in his power to preſerve at leaſt that part which 
ſhould fall to his ſhare, 

Hannibal, fully informed of all that paſſed in the Ro- 
man camp, was overjoyed to hear of this diſſenſion of the 
two commanders, He therefore laid a ſnare for the raſh 


+ Minucius, who accordingly plunged headlong into it; and 


engaged the enemy on an eminence, in which an.am- 
buſcade was concealed, But his troops being ſoon put into 
diſorder, were juſt upon the point of being cut to pieces, 
when Fabius, alarmed by the ſudden outcries of the wound - 
ed, called aloud to his ſoldiers, ** Let us haſten to the 
& affiſtance of Minucius ; let us fly and ſnatch the victory 
from the enemy, and extort from our fellow-citizens a 
1 confeſſion of their fault.” This ſuccour was very ſea 
ſonable, and compelled Hannibal to ſound a retreat, The 
latter, as he was retiring, ſaid, . That the cloud which 
had been long hoveriag on the ſummit of the mountains; 
* had at laſt burſt with a loud crack, and cauſed a mighty 
* ſtorm.” So important and ſeaſonable a ſervice done by 
the dictator, opened the eyes of Minucius, He accordingly 
acknowleged his error, returned immediately to his duty 
and obedience; and ſhewed, that it is ſometimes more glo- 
rious to know bow to atone for a fault, than not to have 
com mitted it. a 

The /tate of affairs in Spain. 

(e) In the beginning of this campaign, Cn. Scipio, hav - 
ing ſuddenly attacked the Carthaginian fleet commanded 
by Hamilcar, defeated it, and took twenty-five ſhips, with 
a great quantity of rich ſpoils. This victory made the 
Romans ſenſible, that they ought to be particularly atten» 
tive to the affairs of Spain, becauſe Hannibal could draw 


_ conſiderable ſapplies both of men and money from that 


country. Accordingly they ſent a fleet thither, the com- 
mand whereof was given to P. Scipio; who, afteg his ar- 
rival in Spain, having joined his brother, did the com- 
mon-wealth very great ſervice. Till that time the Ro- 
mans had never ventured beyond the Ebro. They then 
were ſatisfied with their having gained the friendihip of 


(e) 'Polyb, I, iu. P- 2435 —25 0. 3 Liv. I xxii. N. 19 — 2. 
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the nations ſituated between that river and Italy, and con- 


firming it by alliances : but under Publius they croſſed the E- * 
bro, and carried their arms much farther up into the country. 
The circumſtance which contributed moſt to promote the 
their affairs, was, the treachery of a Spaniard in Saguntum. 2 
Hannibal had left there the children of the moſt diſtinguiſhed nos 
families in Spain, whom he had taken as hoſtages. Abelox, * 
for ſo this Spaniard was called, perſuaded Boſtar, the go- * 
vernor of the city, to ſend back theſe young men into their has 
country, in order, by that means, to attach the inhabitants rog 
more firmly to the Carthaginian intereſt, He himſelf was adv 
charged with this commiſhon, But he carried them to the the 
Romans, who afterwards delivered them to their relations, de. 
and, by ſo acceptable a preſent, acquired their amity, - niba 
The battle of Cannae. coul 
d) The next ſpring, C. Terentius Varro and L. Æmilius Spar 
Paulus were choſen conſuls at Rome. In this campaign, ther 
which was the third of the ſecond Punic war, the Romang if hi 
did what had never been practiſed before, viz. to compoſe B 
che army of eight legions, each conſiſting of ſive thouſand came 
men, excluſive of the allies. For, as we have already obſerv- Apul 


ed, the Romans never raiſed but four legions, each of which 
eonſiſted of about four thouſand foot, and three hundred 
horſe *, They never, except on the moſt important occa- 
ſions, made them conſiſt of five thouſand of the one, and 
four hundred of the other. As for the troops of the allies, 
their infantry was equal to that of the legions, but they had 
three times as many horſe. Each of the conſuls had com- 
monly half the troops of the allies, with two legions, 1n 
order for them to act ſeparately; and all theſe forces were 
very ſeldom uſed at the ſame time, and in the ſame expe- 
dition. Here the Romans had not only four, but eight 
legions; ſo important did the affair appear to them. The 
ſenate even thought fit that the two conſuls of the fore- 
going year, Servilius and Attilius, ſhould ſerve in the 


: (d) A. M. 3789. Rome, 533. Polyb. I. iii. p. 25 5---268.; Liv, 
PPP 

Poly bius ſuppoſes only tuo hundred horſe in each legion: but J. 
Lipſius thinks that this is a miſtake either of the author or tranſcriber, 


+ 
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n- army as proconſuls: but the latter could not go into the 
E- field, by reaſon of bis great age. 
y. Varro, at his ſetting out from Rome, had declared openly, 
te that he would fall upon the enemy the very firſt opportunity, 
m. and put an end to the war; adding, that it would never be 
ed terminated, ſo long as men of the character of Fabius ſhould 
X, be at the head of the Roman armies. An advantage which 
Jo- he gained over the Carthaginians, of whom near ſeventeen 
zeir hundred were killed, greatly increaſed his boldneſs and ar- 
nts rogance, As for Hannibal, he conſidered this loſs as a real 
was advantage; being perſuaded that it would ſerve as a bait to 
the the conſul's raſhneſs ; and prompt him on to a battle, which 
ns, he wanted extremely. It was afterwards known, that Han- 
3 nibal was reduced to ſuch a ſcarcity of proviſions, that he 
could not poſſibly have ſubſiſtètd ten days longer. The 
* Spaniards were already meditating to leave him, ſo that 
gu, there would have been an end of Hannibal and his army, 
ang if his good fortune had not thrown a Varro in his way. 
poſe Both armies having often removed from place to place, 
bend came in fight of each other hear Cannae, a little town in 
ye Apulia, ſituated on the river Auſidus. As Hannibal was 
"FL incamped in a level open country, and his cavalry much 
Ired ſuperior to that of the Romans, Amilius did not think pro- 
NOS per to engage in ſuch a place, He was for drawing the 
nd enemy into an irregular ſpot, where the infantry might have 
lies, the greateſt ſhare in the action. But his colleague, who was 
had wholly unexperienced, was of a contrary opinion. Such is 
* the inconveniency of a divided command; jealouſy, a dif- 
1 in parity of tempers, or a diverſity of views, ſeldom failing 
. to create a diſſenſion between the two generals. 
xpe- The troops on each ide were, for ſome time, contented 
eight with flight ſkirmiſhes. But, at laſt, one day when Varro 


The bad the command, (for the two conſuls took it by turns), 
preparations were made on both ſides for battle. Æmilius 


* had not been conſulted; yet, though he extremely diſ- 
approved the conduct of his colleague, as it was not in 

Luv. his power to prevent it, he ſeconded him to the utmoſt. 

but J. Hannibal, after having made his ſoldiers obſerve, that, 


iber. being ſuperior in cayalry, they could not poſſibly have pitch- 
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ed upon a better ſpot for fighting, had it been left to their 
choice: Return then, ſays he, thanks to the gods, for 
having brought the enemy hither, that you may triumph 
over them; and thank me alſo for having reduced the 
Romans to a neceſſity of coming to an engagement, Aſier 
three great vidtories, won ſucceſſively, is not the remem- 
brance of your own ations ſufficient to inſpire you with 
courage? By the former battles, you are become maſters 
of the open country; but this will put you in poſſeſſion of 
all the cities, and ¶ J preſume to ſay it) of all the riches 
and power of the Romans. It is not words that we want, 
but action. I truſt in the gods that you ſhall ſoon ſee 
my promiſes verified. 

The two armies were very unequal in number, That 
of the Romans, including the allies, amounted to four- 
ſcore thouſand foot, and a little above fix thouſand horſe; 
and that of the Carthaginians conſiſted but of forty tog. 
ſand foot (all well diſciplined), and of ten thouſand horſe, 
Amilius commanded the right wing of the Romans, Varro 
the left, and Servilius, one of the conſuls of the laſt year, 


Was poſted 3 in the center, Hannibal, who had the art of 


taking all advantages, had poſted himſelf ſo as the wind 
vulturnus *, which riſes at certain ſtated times, ſhould 
blow diredly i in the faces of the Romans during-the fight, 
and cover them with duſt ; then keeping the river Aufidus 
oa his left, and poſting his cavalry in the wings, he form- 
ed his main body of the Spaniſh and Gallic infantry which 
he poſted in the center, with half the African heavy-armed 
foot on their right, and half on their left, on the fame 
line with the cavalry. His army being thus drawn up, 
he put himſelf at the head of the Spaniſh and Gallic in- 
fantry ; and having drawn them out of the line, advanced 
to begin the battle, rounding his front as he advanced near- 
er the enemy; and extending his flanks in the ſhape of a 


half-moon, in order that he might leave no interval be- 


tween his main body and the reſt of the line, which con- 


A violent burning wind, blowing ſopth-ſourh-eaſt, which, in this 


flat and ſandy country, raiſed clouds of hot duſt, and blinded and 


choaked the Romans. 
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ſiſted of the heavy-armed infantry, who had not moved 
from their poſts, 

The fight ſoon began, and the Roman legions that were 
in the wings, ſeeing their centre warmly attacked, advanc- 
ed to charge the enemy in flank. Hannibal's main body, af- 
ter a brave reſiſtance, finding themſelves furiouſly attack- 
ed on all ſides, gave way, being overpowered by numbers, 
and retired through the interval they had left in the centre 
of the line. The Romans havingpurſued them thither with 
eager confuſion, the two wings of the African infantry, 
which was freſh, well-armed and in good order, wheeled 
about on a ſudden towards that void ſpace in which the 
Romans, who were already fatigued, had thrown them- 
ſelves in diſorder; and attacked them vigorouſly on both 
ſides, without allowing them time to recover themſelves, 
or leaving them ground to draw up. In the mean time, the 
two wings of the cavalry having defeated thoſe of the Ro- 
mans, which were much inferior to them; add in order 
to purſue the broken and ſcattered ſquadrons, having left 
only as many forces as were neceſſary to keep them from 
rallying; advanced and charged the rear of the Roman in- 
fantry, which, being ſurrounded at once on every fide by 
the enemy's horſe and foot, was all cut to pieces, after 
having fought with unparallelled bravery. AEmilius, be- 
ing covered with the wounds he had received in the fight,was 
afterwards killed by a body of the enemy to whom he was 
not known; and with him two quaeſtors, one and twenty 
military tribunes, many who had been either conſuls or 
praetors, Servilius, one of the laſt year's conſuls, Minu- 
eius the late general of the horſe to Fabius, and fourſcore 
ſenators, Above ſeventy thouſand men fell in this battle *; 
and the Carthaginians, ſo great was their fury +, did not 


ive over the ſlaughter, till Hannibal, in the very heat of 


it, called out to them ſeveral times, Stop, Soldiers; ſpare 


- leſſens very much the number of the lain, making them 
amount but to out þ forty- -three thouſand. But Polybius ought rather 
to be believed. 


uo maximi exercitus caeſi ad hoſtium ſatietatem, donec Anni- 
bal diceret militi ſao, Parce ferro. Flor. I. 4. c. 6. 
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the vanquiſhed. Ten thouſand men, who had been left to 
guard the camp, ſurrendered themſelves priſoners, of war 
after the battle. Varro the conſul retired to Venuſia with 
only ſeventy horſe; and about four thouſand men eſcaped 
into the neighbouring cities. Thus Hannibal remained 
maſter of the field ; he being chiefly indebted for this, as 
well as for his former victories, to the ſuperiority of his 
cavalry over that of the Romans. He loſt four thouſand 
Gauls, fifteen hundred Spaniards and Africans, and two 
hundred horſe. 

Maharbal, one of the Carthaginian generals, adviſed 
Hannibal to march directly to Rome, promiſing him that 
within five days they ſhould ſup in the Capitol. Hannibal 
anſwering, that it was an affair which required mature ex- 
amination; ** 1 ſee,” replies Maharbal, © that the gods 
« hare not endued the ſame man with all talents. You, 
Hannibal, know how to conquer, but not make the bel 
0 uſe of a victory *.“ 

It is pretended that this delay ſaved Rome and the em- 
pire. Many authors, and, among the reſt Livy, charge 
Flannibal, on this occaſion, as guilty of a capital error. But 
others, more reſerved, are not for condemning, without 
evident proofs, ſo renowned a general, who, in the reſt of 
his conduct, was never wanting, either in prudence to make 
choice of the beſt expedients, or in readineſs to put his 
deſigns in execution. They, beſides, are inclined to judge 
- favourably of him, from the authority, or at leaſt the ſi- 
"lence of Polybius, who, ſpeaking of the memorable conſe- 
quences of this celebrated battle, ſays, That the Cartha- 
ginians were firmly perſuaded, that they ſhould poſſeſs them- 
ſelves of Rome at the firſt aſſault : but then he does not 
mention how this could poſhbly have been effected, as that 
.city was very populous, warlike, ſtrongly fortified, and 
defended with a garriſon of two legions; nor does he any 
where give the leaſt hint, that ſuch a project was feaſible, 
or that Hannibal did wrong in not attempting to put in ex- 


ecution, | tage. 
buſhels 
* Tum Maharbal: Non omnia nimirum eidem dii dedere. Vincent one, | 


ſcis, Annibal, victoria uti neſcis. Liv. I. xxii. n. 51, Vo 
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And indeed, if we ęxamine matters more narrowly, we 
ſhall find, that, according to the common maxims of war, 
it could not be undertaken, It is certain, that Hannibal's 
whole infantry, before the battle, amounted but to forty 
thouſand men; and as fix thouſand of theſe had been lain 
in the action, and, doubtleſs, many more either wounded 
or diſabled, there could remain but fix or ſeven and twen- 
ty thouſand foot fit for ſervice : now, this number was not 
ſufficient to inveſt ſo large a city as Rome, which had a 
river running through it ; nor to attack it in form, becauſe 
they had neither engines, ammunition, nor any other things 
neceſſary for carrying on a ſiege, (e) For want of theſe, 
Hannibal, even after his victory at Thraſymenus, miſcarried 
in his attempt upon Spoletum ; and ſoon after the battle of 
Cannae, Was forced to raiſe the ſiege of a litile nameleſs 
city *. It cannot be denied, but that, had he miſcarried 
on the preſent occaſion, nothing leſs could have been ex- 
pected but that he muſt have been irrecoverably loſt, How- 
ever, to form a juſt judgment of this matter, a man ought 


to be a ſoldier, and ſhould, perhaps, have been npon the 


ſpot, This is an old diſpute, on which none but thoſe who 
are perfectly well ſkilled in the art of war, ſhould pretend 
to give their opinion, 

f) Soon after the battle of Cannae, Hannibal diſpatch- 
ed his brother Mago to Carthage, with the news of his 
victory ; and at the ſame time to demand ſuccours, in or- 
der that he might be enabled to put an end to the war, 
Mago being arrived, made, in full ſenate, a lofty ſpeech, 
in which he extolled his brother's exploits, and diſplayed 
the great advantages he had gained over the Romans, And, 
to give a more lively idea of the greatneſs of the victory, 
by ſpeaking in ſome meaſure to the eye, he poured out, 
in the middle of the ſenate, a buſhel + of gold rings, which 


(e) Liv. I. xxii. n. 9. I. xxiii. n. 18. (f) Liv. I. xxiii. n. 11-14. 

Caſſilinum. 

+ Plin. I. xxxiti. c. 1. ſays that there were three buſhels ſent to Car- 
wage. Livy obſerves, that ſome authors made them amount to three 
buſhels and a half; but he thinks it moſt probable, that there was but 
one, I. Xxxiü. n. 13. Florus, I. ii. c. 16. makes it tuo buſhels. 
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had been taken from the ſingers of ſuch of the Roman no- 
bility as had fallen in the battle of Cannae. He concluded 
with demanding money, proviſions, and freſh troops. All 
the ſpectators were {truck with an extraordinary joy. Upon 
which Imilcon, a great ſtickler for Hannibal, fancying he 
now had a fair opportunity to inſult Hanno, the chief of 
the contrary faction, aſked him, whether he was ſtill diſſa- 
tisfied with the war they were carrying on againſt the Ro- 
mans, and was for having Hannibal delivered up to them ? 
Hanno, without diſcovering the leaſt emotion, replied, that 
he was ſtill of the ſame mind; and that the victories they 
ſo much boafted (ſuppoſing them real) could not give him 
joy, but only in proportion as they ſhould be made ſubſer- 
vient to an advantageous peace, Iſe then undertook to 
prove, that the mighty exploits, on which they inſiſted ſo 
much, were wholly chimerical and imaginary. I have cut 
ſo pieces, ſays he, (continuing Mago's ſpeech), the Ro- 
man armies: Send me ſome troops.----What more could 
yon aſt, bad you been conquered? 1 have twice ſeized 
upon the enemy's camp, full (no doubt) of proviſions of 
every kind — Send me proviſions and money.——Could 
you have talked otherwiſe had you loſt your camp? He 
then aſked Mago, whether any of the Latin nations were 
come over to Hannibal, and whether the Romans had 
made him any propoſals of peace? To this Mago anſwer- 
ing in the negative: [then perceive, replied Hanno, that 


ewe are no farther advanced than when Hannibal firſt 


landed in Italy. The inference he drew from hence was, 
that neither men nor money ought to be ſent, But Hanni- 
bal's faction prevailing at that time, no regard was paid to 
Hanno's remonſtrances, which were conſidered merely as 
the effect of prejudice and jealouſy ; and accordingly or- 
ders were given for levying the ſupplies of men and money 
which Hannibal required. Mago ſet out immediately for 
Spain, to raiſe twenty-four thouſand foot, and four thou- 
ſand horſe in that country; but theſe levies were afterwards 
ſtopped, and ſent another way : ſo eager was the contrary 
ſaction to oppoſe the deſigns of a general whom they ut- 
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terly abhorred. (g) Whereas, in Rome, a conſul, who had 
fled, was thanked becauſe he had not deſpaired of the com» 
monwealth; at Carthage, people were almoſt angry with 
Hannibal for being victorious, But Hanno could never for- 
give him the advantages he had gained in this war, becauſe 
he had undertaken it in oppoſition to his counſel, Thus 
being more jealous for the honour of his o opinions than 
for the good of his country, and a greater enemy to the Car- 
thaginian general than to the Romans, he did all that lay in 
his power to prevent future, and to ruin paſt, ſ acceſſes. 


Hannibal takes up his winter quarters in Capua. 


(h) The battle of Cannae ſubjected the molt powerful 
nations of Italy to Hannibal, drew over to his intereſt Gre- 
cia magna , with the city of Tarentum; and ſo wreſted, 
from the Romans, their moſt antient allies, among whom 
the Capuans held the firſt rank. This city, by the fertility 
of its ſoil, its advantageous fituation, and the bleſhngs of 
a long peace, had roſe to great wealth and power. Luxu- 
ry, and a flow of pleaſures, (the uſual attendants on wealth), 
had corrupted the minds of all its citizens, who, from 
their natural inclination, were but too much inclined to 
voluptuouſneſs and all exceſſes, _ 

Hannibal“ made choice of this city for his winter-quar 
ters. Here it was that his ſoldiers, who had ſuſtained the 
moſt grievous toils, and braved the moſt formidable dangers, 
were overthrown by delights and a profuſion of all things, 
into which they plunged with the greater eagernels, as they, 
till then, had been ſtrangers to them, Their courage was ſo 


(g) De St. Evrem. ch) Liv. I. xxtti. n. 4-18. 

* Caeterum quum Graect omnem fere oram martitimam colonits 
fuis, e Graecia deductis, obſiderent, &c. But atter the Greeks had, by 
their colonies, poſſeſſed themſelves of almoſt all the maritime coaſt, this 
very country (together with Sicily) was called Graecia Magna, &c. 
Cluver. geograph. I. iii. c. 30. 

* Ibi partem majorem hiemis exercitum in tectis habuit ; adverſus 
omnia humana mala faepe ac diu durantem, bonis inexpertum atque in- 
ſuetum. Itaque quos nulla mali vice rat vis, perdidere nimia bona ac 
voluptates immodicae, et eo impenſius, quo avidius ex inſolentia in eas 
ſe merſerant. Liv. I. xxiii. n. 18. 
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greatly enervated in this bewitching retirement, that all 
their after efforts were owing rather to the fame and ſplen. 
dor of their former victories, than to their preſcnt ſtrength, 
When Hannibal marched his forces out of the city, one 
would have taken them for other men, and the reverſe of 
thoſe who had ſo lately marched into it. Accuſtomed, dur- 
ing the winter-ſeaſon, to commodious lodgjngs, to eaſe and 
plenty, they were no longet able to bear hunger, thirſt, long 
marches, watchings, and the other toils of war : not to men- 
tion that all obedience, all diſcipline, were entirely laid aſide. 
I only tranſcribe on this occaſion from Livy, who, if he 
may be credited, thinks Hannibal's ſtay at Capua a reproach 
to his conduct; and pretends, that he there was guilty of 
an infinitely greater error, than when he neglected to march 


directly to Rome, after the battle of Cannae, For this de- 


lay+, ſays Livy, might ſeem only to have retarded his vic- 
tory ; whereas this laſt miſconduct rendered him abſolutely 
incapable of ever defeating the enemy. In a word, as Mar- 
cellus obſerved judicioufly afterwards, Capua was to the 
Carthaginians and their general, what ꝙ Cannae had been 
to the Romans. There their martial genius, their love of 
diſcipline, were loſt ; there their former fame, and their al- 
moſt certain hopes of future glory, vaniſhed at once. And, in- 
deed, from thenceforth the affairs of Hannibal advanced to 
their decline by ſwift ſteps ; Fortune declared in favour of 
prudence,and Victory ſeemed now reconciled to the Romans, 
I know not whether Livy has reaſon to impute all theſe 
fatal conſequences to the delicious abode of Capua. If we 
examine carefully all the circumſtances of this hiſtory, we 
ſhall ſcarce be able to perſuade ourſelves, that the little 
progreſs which was afterwards made by the arms of Han- 
nibal, ought to be aſcribed to Capua. It might, indeed, 
have been one cauſe, but this would be a very inconſider: 
able one : and the bravery with which the. forces of Han- 


+ Ula enim cunctatio diſtuliſſe modo victoriam videri potuit, hic cr: 
ror vires ademiſſe ad vineendum. Liv. I. xxiii. n. 18. 

$ Capuam Annibali Cannas fuiſſe: ibi virtutem bellicam, ibi milita- 
rem diſciplinam, ibi praeteriti temporis famam, ibi ſpem futuri extine- 
tam. LV. I. Xii. n. 45. 
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nibal, afterwards defeated the armies of conſuls and prae - 


tors; the towns they took even in fight of the Romans 
their maintaining their conqueſts ſo vigorouſly, and ſtaying 


fourteen years after this in Italy, in ſpite of the Romans; 


all theſe circumſtances may induce us to believe, that Livy 
hays too great a ſtreſs on the delights of Capua. 

The real cauſe of the decay of Hannibal's affairs, was 
owing to his want of neceſſary recruits and ſuccours from 
Carthage. (i) After Mago's ſpeech, the Carthaginian ſe - 
pate had judged it neceffary, in order for the carrying on 
the conqueſts in Italy, to ſend thither a conſiderable rein- 
forcement of Numidian horſe, and forty elephants, and a 
thouſand talents ; and to hire m Spain, twenty thoufand foor, 
and four thouſand horſe, to reinforce their armies in Spain 
and Italy. (k) Nevertheleſs, Mago could obtain an order 
but for twelve thouſand foot, and two thouſand five hun- 
dred horſe ; and even, when he was juſt going to march 
to Italy with an army, ſo much inferior to that which had 
been promiſed him, he was countermanded, and ſent to 
Spain, So that Hannibal, after theſe mighty promiſes, had 
neither infantry, cavalry, elephants, nor money ſent him ; 
but was left to his ſhifts, His army was now reduced to 
twenty-ſix thouſand foot, and nine thouſand horfe, How 
could. it be poſſible for him, with ſo inconſiderable an ar- 
my, to ſeize, in an enemy's country, on all the advanta- 
geous poſts; to awe his new allies, to preſerve his old con- 
queſts, and form new ones; and to keep the field, with ad- 
vantage, againft two armies of the Romans which were re: 
cruited every year? This was the true cauſe of the declen- 
hon of Flannibal's affairs, and of the ruin of thoſe of Car- 
thage, Was the part where Polybius treated this ſubject 
extant, we doubtleſs ſhould find, that he lays a greater 
ſtreſs on this cauſe, than on the luxurious delights of Capua, 


The tranſadthons relating io Spain and Sardinia. 
(1) The two Scipio's continued in the command of Spain, 


(i) Liv. I. xxiii. n. 13. (k) Did. n. 32. 


(1) A. M. 3790. Rome, 534. Liv. I. xxiii, n. 26---30---3 2-- 
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and their arms were making a conſiderable progreſs there, fore 
when Aſdrubal, who alone ſeemed able to cope with them, eng 
received orders from Carthage, to march into Italy to the as ] 
relief of his brother, Before he left Spain, he wnt to the N 
ſenate, to convince them of the abſolute neceſſity of their to ſe 
ſending a general in his ſtead, who had abilities ſufficient preſ 
for oppoſing the Nomans. Imilcon was therefore ſent thi- port 
ther with an army; and Aſdrubal ſet out upon his march relic 
with his, in order to go and join his brother, The news Ron 
of his departure was no ſooner known, but the greateſt part the | 
of Spain was ſubjected by the Scipio's. Theſe two generals, mar 


animated by ſuch ſignal ſucceſs, reſolved to prevent him, ful d 
if poſſible, from leaving Spain, They conſidered the dan- oppo 
gerto which the Romans would be expoſed, if, being ſcarce the c 
able to reſiſt Hannibal only, they ſhould be attacked by the from 
two brothers, at the head of two powerful armies, They he fla 


therefore purſued” Aſdrubal, and, coming up with that ge- ſiege, 
neral, forced him to fight againſt his inclination. Aſdrubal then 
was overcome ; and, ſo far from being able to continue his engay 
march for realy, he found that it would be impoſlible for confo 
him to continue with any ſafety in Spain. to rec 
The Carthaginians had no better ſucceſſes in Sardinia, that i 
Deſigning to take advantage of ſome rebellions they had to ch 
fomented in that country, they loſt twelve thouſand men They 
in-a battle fought againſt the Romans; who took a (till part 0 
greater number of priſoners; among whom were Aſdrubal, proco! 
ſurnamed Calvur, Hanno, and Mago *, who were diſtin- devaſt 
guiſhed by their birth as well as military exploits. City, 
arin 
The ill ſucceſs Hannibal. The fieges of Capua and Rome, — . 
m) From Hannibal's abode in Capua, the Carthaginian them 
affairs in Italy no longer ſupported their reputation. M. reſpec 
Marcellus, firſt as praetor, and afterwards as conſul, had and ſe 
contributed very much to this revolution. He haraſſed Han- e 
8 


nibal's army on every occaſion, ſeized upon his quarters, 


(m) A. M. 37901. Rome, 335. Liv. I. Xii. n. 4146. L 
xv. n. 22. Il. xxvi. n. 516. 


Not Hannibal's brother. natione: 
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forced him to · raiſe ſieges, and even defeated him in ſeveral 
engagements ; ſo that he was called the ſword of Rome, 
as Fabius had before been named ita buckler. 
(n) But what moſt affected the Carthaginian general, was, 
to ſee Capua beſieged by the Romans. In order therefore to 
preſerve his reputation among his alhes, by a vigorous ſup- 
— of thoſe who held the chief rank as ſuch, he flew to the 
relief of that city ; brought forward his forces, attacked the 
Romans, and fought ſeveral battles, to oblige them to raiſe 
the ſiege. (o) At laſt, ſeeing all his meaſures defeated, he 
marched haſtily towards Rome, in order to make a power- 
ful diverſion. He had ſome hopes, in caſe he could have an 
opportunity, in the firſt conſternation, to ſtorm ſome part of 
the city, of drawing the Roman generals with all their forces 
from the ſiege of Capua, to the relief of their capital; at leaſt 
he flattered himſelf, that, if, for the ſake of continuing the 
ſiege, they ſhould divide their forces, their weakneſs might 
then offer an occaſion, either to the Capuans or himſelf, of 
engaging and defeating them. Rome was ſtruck, but not 
confounded, A propoſal being made by one of the ſenators, 
to recall all the armies to ſuccour Rome ; Fabius * declared, 
that it would be ſhameful in them to be terrified, and forced 
to change their meaſures upon every motion of Hannibal, 
They therefore contented themſelves with only recalling 
part of the army, and one of the generals, Q. Fulvius the 
proconſul, from the ſiege. Hannibal, after making ſome 
devaſtations, drew up his army in order of battle before the 
city, and the conſuls did the ſame, Both ſides were pre- 
paring to ſignalize themſelves in a battle, of which Rome 
was to be the recompenſe, when a violent ſtorm obliged 
them to ſeparate. They were no fooner returned to their 
reſpective camps, but the face of the heavens grew calm 
and ſerene, The ſame happened frequently afterwards ; 
inſomuch that Hannibal, believing that there was ſome- 
thing fupernatural in the event, ſaid, according to Livy, 


(n) A.M. 3793. Rome, 537. (o) A.M. 3794. Rome, 539. 
* Flagitioſum eſſe terreri ac circumagi ad ann commi3- 
nationes, Liv. I. zxvi, n. 9, ; 
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that ſometimes * his own will, and ſometimes fortune, 


would not ſuffer him to take Rome. | 

But the circumſtances which moſt ſurpriſed and intimida- 
ted him, was the news, that, whilſt he lay incamped at one 
of the gates of Rome, the Romans had ſent out recruits 
for the army in Spain at another gate; and, at the ſame 
time, diſpoſed of the ground whereon his camp was pitch- 
ed, notwithſtanding which, it had been fold for its full value. 
So barefaced a contempt ſtung Hannibal to the quick: he 
therefore, on the other ſide, expoſed to ſale the ſhops 
of the goldſmiths round the forum. After this bravado 
he retired, and, in his march, plundered the rich temple 
of the goddeſs FeroniaF. 

Capua, thus left to itſelf, held out but very little longer, 
After that ſuch of its fenators as had the chief hand in the 
revolt, and conſequently could not expect any quarter from 
the Romans, had put themſelves to a truly tragical death {, 
the city ſurrendered at diſcretion, The ſucceſs of this 
fiege, which, by the happy conſequences wherewith it was 
attended, proved deciſive, and gave the Romans a viſible 
ſuperiority over the Carthaginians; diſplayed, at the ſame 
time, how formidable the power of the Romans was, {when 
they undertook to puniſh their perfidious allies ; and the 


* Audita vox Annibalis fertur, Potiundae ſibi urbis Romae, modo 
mentem non dari, modo fortunam. Liv. I. xxvi. n. 11. 

+ Feronia was the goddeſs of groves; and there was one, with a 
temple in it, dedicated to her, at the foot of the mountain Soracte. 
Strabo, ſpeaking of the grove where this goddeſs was worſhipped, ſays, 
that a facrifice was offered annually to her in it; and that her votaries, 
inſpired by this goddeſs, walked unhurt over burning coals. There 
are ſtill extant ſome medals af Auguſtus, in which this goddeſs is 
repreſented with a crown on her head: 

$ Vilius Virius, the chief of this conſpiracy, after having repreſented 
to the Capuan ſenate, the ſevere treatment. which his country might 
expect from the Romans, prevailed with twenty-ſeven ſenators to go 
with him to his own houſe, where, after eating a plentiful dinner, and 
heating themſelves with wine, they all drank poifon. Then, * 
their laſt farewell, ſome withdrew to their own houſes, others {ta 
with Virius; and all expired before the gates were opened to the Ro- 
mans. Liv. I. zwi. n. 13, 14. 

+ Confeſſio expreſſa hoſti quanta vis in Romanis ad expetendas poe- 
nas ab infidelibus ſociis, et quam nihil in Annibale auxilii ad receptos 
in ſidem tuendos eſſet. Liv. 1. xxvi. n. 16. 
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fecble protection which Hannibal could afford his friends» 
at a time when they moſt wanted it. 


The defeat and death of the two Scipio's in Spain. 


(p) The face of affairs was very much changed in Spain. 
The Carthaginians had three armies in that country; one 
commanded by Aſdrubal, the ſon of Giſgo; the ſecond by 
Aſdrubal, fon of Hamilcar; and a third under Mago, who 
had joined the firſt Aſdrubal. The two Scipio's, Cneus 
and Publius, were for dividing their forces, and attacking 
the enemy ſeparately; which was the cauſe of their ruin. 


It accordingly was agreed, that Cneus, with a ſmall num- 


ber of Romans, and thirty thouſand Celtiberians, ſhould 
march againſt Aſdrubal the ſon of Hamilcar; whilſt Pub- 
lius, with the remainder of the forces, compoſed of Ro- 
mans and the allies of Italy, ſhould advance againſt the 
other two generals. 

Publius was vanquiſhed firſt, To the two leaders whom 
he had to oppoſe, Maſiniſſa, elate with the victories he had 
lately gained over Syphax, joined himſelf ; and was to be 
ſoon followed by Indibilis a powerful Spaniſh prince. The 


armies came to an engagement, The Romans, being thug. 


attacked on all ſides at once, made a brave reſiſtance as 


as they had their general at their head; but the moriif 85 . 
he fell, the few troops which had eſcaped the Nlaughtt Ta 


ſecured themſelves by flight. 

The three victorious armies marched W 5 in 
queſt of Cneus, in order to put an end to the war by his 
defeat. He was already more than half vanquiſhed, by the 
deſertion of his allies, who all forſook him; and left, to the 
Roman generals, this important inſtruction *, viz. Never 
to let their own forces be exceeded in number by thoſe 
of foreigners. He gueſſed that his brother was ſlain, and 
his army defeated, upon ſeeing ſuch great bodies of the 
enemy arrive, He ſurvived him but a ſhort time, being kil- 


(p) Liv. L xxv. n. 32-39. A. M. 3793. Rome, 5337. 


* 1d quidem cavendum ſemper Romanis ducibus erit, exemplaque 
haec vere pro document is habenda, Ne ita externtis credant auxiliis, 


ut non plus ſui roboris ſuarumque proprie virium in caſtris habeant. 
Liv. n. 33. 
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led in the engagement. Theſe two great men were equal. 
ly lamented by their citizens and allies; and the Spaniards 
bewailed their memory, becauſe of the juſtice and modera- 
tion of their conduct. 

Theſe vaſt countries ſeemed now inevitably loſt; but 
the valour of L. Marcius a private officer, of the Equeſ- 
trian order, preſerved them to the Romans. Shortly after 
this the younger Scipio was ſent thither, who greatly re- 
venged the death of his father and uncle, and reſtored the 
affairs of the Romans in Spain to their former flouriſhing 
condition. 


The defeat and death of Aſdrubal. 


(q) One unforeſeen defeat ruined all the meaſures, and 
blaſted all the hopes cf Hannibal with regard to Italy. 
The conſuls of this year, which was the eleventh of the 
fecond Punic war, (for 1 paſs over ſeveral events for brevi- 
ty's ſake), were C. Claudius Nero, and M. Livius. The 
latter had for his province the Ciſalpin Gaul, where he 
was to oppoſe Aſdrubal, who, it was reported, was pre- 
paring to paſs the Alps. The former commanded in the 
country of the Brutians, and in Lucania, that is, in the 
oppoſite extremity of Italy, and was there making head 
againſt Hannibal. 

The paſſage of the Alps gave Aſdrubal very little trouble, 
becauſe his brother had clearęd the way for him, and all 
the nations were diſpoſed to receive him. Some time after 
this, he diſpatched couriers to Hannibal, but they were in- 


tercepted. Nero found, by their letters, that Aſdrubal was 


haſtening to join his brother in Umbria. In a conjuncture 
of ſo delicate and important a nature as this, when the ſafe- 
ty of Rome lay at ſtake, he thought himſelf at liberty to 


(q) Polyb. I. xi. p. 622625; Liv. I. xxvil. p. 35-3951. 
A. M. 3798. Rome, 542. 


+ He attacked the Carthaginians, who had divided themſelves into 
two camps, and were ſecure, as they thought, from any immediate at- 
tempt of the Romans; killed thirty-ſcven thouſand of them; took ore 
thouſand eight hundred priſoners, and brought off immenſe plunder. 


Liv. I. xxv. n. 39. ' 
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diſpenſe with the eſtabliſhed rules * of his duty, for the 
welfare of his country. In conſequence of this, it was his 
opinion, that ſuch a bold and unexpected blow ought to 
be ſtruck, as might be capable of ſtriking terror into the 
enemy; by marching to the relief of his colleague, in or- 
der for them to charge Aſdrubal unexpectedly with their 
united forces. This deſign, if the ſeveral circumſtances'of 
it were thoroughly examined, will appear exceeding remote 
from imprudence. To prevent the two brothers from join- 
ing their armies, was to ſave the ſtate. Very little would 
be hazarded, even though Hannibal ſhould be informed of 
the abſence of the conſul. From his army, which conſiſted 
of forty-two thouſand men, he drew out but ſeven thouſand 
for his own detachment ; which indeed were the flower of 
his troops, but, at the ſame time, a very inconſiderable part 
of them. The reſt remained in the camp, which was ad- 
vantageouſly ſituated, and ſtrongly fortified. Now, could 
it be ſuppoſed, that Hannibal would attack, and force a 
camp, defended by thirty-five thouſand men ? 

Nero ſet out without giving his ſoldiers the leaſt notice 
of his deſign, When he advanced ſo far, that it might be 
communicated without any danger, he told them, that he 
was leading them to a certain victory: that, in war, all 
things depended upon reputation; that the bare rumour of 
their arrival would diſconcert all the meaſures of the Car- 
thaginians ; and that the whole honour of this battle would 
fall to them, 

They marched with extraordinary diligence, and join» 
ed the other conſulin the night; but did not pitch ſeparate 
camps, the better to impoſe upon the enemy. The troops 
which were newly arrived, joined thoſe of Livius. The 
army of Porcius the praetor was incamped near that of the 


conſul, and in the morning a council of war was held. Li- 


vius was of opinion, that it might be proper to allow the 
oops ſome days to refreſh themſelves ; but Nero beſought 
im not to ruin, by delay, an enterprize to which diſpatch 
only could give ſucceſs; and to take advantage of the er- 


: = general was allowed to leave his own province, to go into 
er. 
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tor of the enemy, as well abſent as preſent. This advice thou 
Was complied with, and accordingly the ſignal for batilę fort 
was given. Aſdrubal, advancing to his foremoſt ranks, dif. hort 
covered by ſeveral circumſtances, that freſh troops were milc 
arrived; and he did not doubt but that they belonged to I 
the other conſul. This made him conjecture, that his bro- foug 
ther had ſuſtained a conſiderable loſs, and, at the ſame of th 
time, fear, that he was come too late to his aſſiſtance, force 

After making theſe reflections, he cauſed a retreat to be Canr 
ſounded, and his army began to march in great diſorder, and f 
Ni ght overtaking him, and his guides deſerting; he was un · eight 
certain what way to go. He marched at fandom, along Lo 


the banks of the river Metaurus *, and was preparing to 
croſs it, when the three armies of the enemy came up with . 


him. In this extremity, he ſaw it would be impoſſible for the 7 
him to avoid coming to an engagement ; and therefore did 1 
Y 


all things which, could be expected from the preſence of ff 
mind and valour of a great captain. He ſeized an advan- Pres 


tageous poſt, and drew up his forces on a narrow ſpot, * 
which gave him an opportunity of poſting his left wing (the 2 th 
weakeſt part of his army) in ſuch a manner that it could ixth 
neither be attacked in front, nor charged in flank ; and ot : arth 
giving to his main battle and right wing a greater depth r. 
than front. After this haſty diſpoſttion of his forces, he or Ga 
poſted himſelf in the center, and firſt marched to attack * 92. 
the enemy's left wing; well knowing that all was at ſtake, wy 
and that he muſt either conquer or die. The battle laſted B e 
a long time, and was obſtinately diſputed by both parties. of Ie 
Aſdrubal eſpecially, ſignalized himſelf in this engagement, p ry 
and added new glory to that he had already acquired ext u 
by a ſeries of ſhining actions. He led on his ſoldiers trem- „ A, 
bling and quite diſpirited, againſt an enemy ſuperiar to men. a 
them both in numbers and reſolution. He animated then Wh Grono\ 
by his words, ſupported them by his example, and, with off ay 
intreaties and menaces, endeavoured to bring back tho Occidit 
who fled; till, at laſt, ſeeing that victory declared for the terempt 
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thouſand men who had quitted their country to follow his 
fortune, he ruſhed at once into the midſt of a Roman co- 
hort, and there died in a manner worthy the ſon of Ha- 
milcar, and the brother of Hannibal. 

This was the moſt bloody battle the Carthaginians had 
fought during this war : and, whether we conſider the death 
of the general, or the ſlaughter made of the Carthaginian 
forces, it may be looked upon as a repriſal for the battle of 
Cannae. The Carthaginians loſt fifty-five thouſand men * 
and fix thouſand were taken priſoners. The Romans loſt 
eight thouſand. Theſe were ſo weary of killing, that ſome 
perſon telling Livius, that he might very eaſily cut to pieces 
2 body of the enemy who were flying: 1? 7s ft, ſays he, 
that ſome ſhould ſurvive, in order that they may carry 
the news of this defeat to the Carthaginians. 

Nero ſet out upon his march, on the very night which 
followed the engagement. Through all places where he 
paſſed, in his return, ſhouts of joy, and loud acclamations 
welcomed him, inſtead of thoſe fears and uneaſineſſes which 
his coming had occaſioned. He arrived in his camp the 
ſixth day. Aſdrubal's head being thrown into that of the 
Carthaginians, informed Hannibal of his brother's unhappy 
fate. Hannibal perceived, by this cruel ſtroke, the fortune 
of Carthage: It is done, ſays he t, { will no longer ſend 
triumphant meſſages to Carthage. In loſing Aſdrubal, I 


bave loſt at once all my hope, all my good fortune. He 


afterwards retired to the extremities of the country of the 
Brutians, where he aſſembled all his forces, who found it 
a very difficult matter to ſubſiſt there, as no proviſions were 
ſem them from Carthage, 


* According to Polybius, the loſs amounted but to ten thouſand 
men, and that of the Romans to two thouſand. L. xi. p. 870. edit. 
Gronov. 

+ Horace makes him ſpeak thus, in the beautiful ode where this de- 
feat is deſcribed, Carthagini jam non ego nuntios Mittam ſuperbos. 
Occidit, occidit Spes omnis ct fortuna noſtri Nominis, Aſdrubale in- 
terempto, L. 4+ od. 4+ 
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Scipio conquers all Spain. Ir appointed conſul, and ſails 
into Africa. Hannibal is recalled. 


(r) The fate of arms was not more propitious to the Car- 
thaginians in Spain, The prudent vivacity of young Sci- 
pio had reſtored the Roman affairs in that country to their 
former flouriſhing ſtate, as the courageous ſlowneſs of Fa- 
bius had before done Italy. The three Carthaginian gene- 
rals in Spain, Aſdrubal, ſon of Giſgo, Hanno, and Mago, 
having been defeated with their numerous armies by the 
Romans in ſeveral engagements, Scipio at laſt poſſeſſed 


himſelf of Spain, and ſubjected it entirely to the Roman 


power. It was at this time that Maſiniſſa, a very powerful 
African prince, went over to the Romans; and Syphax, 
on the contrary, to the Carthaginians, x 
(s) Scipio, at his return to Rome, was declared conſul, 
being then thirty years of age. He had P. Licinius Craſſus 
for his colleague. Sicily was allotted to Scipio, with 
permiſſion for him to croſs into Africa, if he found it 
convenient. He ſet out with all imaginable expedition for 
his province, whilſt his colleague was to command in the 
country whither Hannibal was retired, 

The taking of New Carthage, where Scipio had diſplay- 
ed all the prudence, the courage and capacity which could 
have been expected from the greateſt generals, and the 
conquelt of all Spain, were more than ſufficient to immor- 
talize his name: but he had conſidered theſe only as ſo 
many ſteps by which he was to climb to a nobler enterprize; 
and this was the conqueſt of Africa, Accordingly, he 
croſſed over thither, and made it, the ſeat of the war. 

The devaſtation of the country; the ſiege of Utica, 
one of the ſtrongeſt cities of Africa; the entire defeat of 
the two armies under Syphax and Aſdrubal, whoſe camp 
was burnt by Scipio; and afterwards the taking Syphax 
himſelf priſoner, who was the moſt powerful reſource the 
Carthaginians had left: all theſe things forced them at laſt 


(r) Polyb. I. xi. p. x 50. et l. xiv. p.677--—687. et I. xv. p. 689 
Liv. I. xxviii. n. t----4.,---1 6---38---40.---46. I. XXix. 
B. 24—3 6. I. 30. n. 20---29. A. M. 5799, Rome, 343 · 

(s) A. M. 3800, Rome, 544+ | 
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to turn their thoughts to peace. They thereupon deputed 
thirty of their principal ſenators, who were ſelected for 
that purpoſe out of the powerful body at Carthage called 
the council of the bundred. Being introduced into the 
Roman general's tent, they all threw themſelves proſtrate 
onthe earth, (ſuch was the cuſtom of their country), ſpoke 
to him in terms of great ſubmiſhon, accuſing Hannibal as 
the author of all their calamities; and promiſing, in the 
name of the ſenate, an implicit obedience to whatever the 
Romans ſhould pleaſe to ordain. Scipio anſwered, That 
though he was come into Africa, not for peace but con- 
quelt, he would however grant them a peace, upon con- 
dition, that they ſhould deliver up all the priſoners and 
deſerters to the Romans; that they ſhould recall their 
armies out of Italy and Gaul; ſhould never ſet foot again 
in Spain; ſhould retire out of all the iſlands between Italy 
and Africa; ſhould deliver up all their ſhips, twenty ex- 
cepted, to the victor; ſhould give to the Romans five hun · 
dred thouſand buſhels of wheat, three hundred thouſand 
of barley, and pay fifteen thouſand talents : That in caſe 
they were pleaſed with theſe conditions, they then, he 
ſaid, might ſend ambaſſadors to the ſenate, The Cartha- 
ginians feigned a compliance; but this was only to gain 
time, till Hannibal ſhould be returned. A truce was then 
granted to the Carthaginians, who immediately ſent depu- 
ties to Rome, and at the ſame time an expreſs to Han+ 
nibal, to order his return into Africa. 

(t) He was then, as was obſerved before, in the extre- 
mity of [taly, Here he received the orders from Carthage, 
which he could not liſten to without groans, and almoſt 
tears; and was exaſperated almoſt to madneſs, to ſee 
himſelf thus forced to quit his prey. Never baniſhed man 


$ * ſhewed ſo much regret at leaving his native country, as 


(t) A. M. 3802. Rome, 546. 
* Raro ali jam exilii cauſa u 
quenquam alium patriam entem magis 
moeſtum abiiſſe ferunt, quam Annibalem . excedentem. 
Reſpexiſſe ſaepe Italiae littora, et deos homineſque accuſantem, irs ſe 
quoque ac ſuum ipſius caput execratum, Quod non cruentum ab Can- 
nenſi victoria militem Romam duxiſſet. Eiv, I. xxx, n. 20, 
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Hannibal did in going out of that of an enemy. He oſten 
turned his eyes wiſhfully to Italy, accuſing gods and men of 
his misfortunes, and calling down a thouſand, curſes, ſays 
+ Livy, upon himſelf, for not having marched his ſoldiers 
directly to Rome after the battle of Cannae, whilſt they 
were ſtill reeking with the blood of its citizens. 

At Rome, the ſenate, greatly diſſatisſied with the excuſes 
made by the Carthaginian deputies, in juſtification of their 
republic, and the ridiculous offer of their adhering, in its name, 
to the treaty of Lutatius; thought proper to refer the deciſion 
of the whole to Scipio, who, being on the ſpot, could beſt 
judge what conditions beſt ſuited the welfare of the ſtate. 

About the ſame time, Octavius the praetor ſailing from 
Sicily with two hundred veſſels of burden, was attacked 
near Carthage by a furious ſtorm which diſperſed all his 
Beet, The citizens, not bearing to ſee ſo rich a prey eſcape 
them, demanded importunately that the Carthaginian fleet 
might ſail out, and ſeize it. The ſenate, after a faint re - 
ſiltance, complied, Aſdrubal failing out of the harbour, 
ſeized the preateſt part of the Roman ſhips, and brought 
them to Carthage, although the truce was ſtill ſubſiſting, 

Scipio ſent deputies to the Carthaginian ſenate to com- 
plain of this, but they were little regarded, Hannibal's ap- 
proach had revived their courage, and filled them with great 
hopes. The deputies were even in great danger of being ill 
treated by the populace. They therefore demanded a con- 
voy, which was granted; and accordingly two ſhips of the 
republic attended them. But the magiſtrates, who were 
abſolutely againſt peace, and determined to renew the war, 
gave private orders to Aſdrubal (who was with the fleet 
near Utica) to attack the Roman galley when it ſhould ar- 
rive in the river Bagrada near the Roman camp, where the 
convoy was ordered to leave them. He obeyed the order, 
and ſent out two galleys againſt the ambaſſadors ; who re- 
vertheleſs made their eſcape, but with difficulty and danger. 

This was a freſh ſubje& for a war between the two 
nations, who now were more animated, or rather more 


+ ay ſuppoſes, however, that this delay was a capital error in 
which he himſelf afterwards regretted, 
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exaſperated one againſt the other than ever; the Romans, 
from the ſtrong deſire they had to revenge ſo black a per- 
fidy; and the Carthaginians, from a perſuaſion that they 
were not now to expect a peace. 

At the ſame time Laelius and Fulvius, who carried the 


full powers with which the ſenate and people of Rome had 


inveſted Scipio, arrived in the camp, accompanied by the 
deputies of Carthage, As the Carthaginians had not only 
infringed the truce, but violated the law of nations in the 
perſon of the Roman ambaſſadors, it was natural that their 
principals ſhould order the Carthaginian deputies to be ſeized 
by way of repriſal. However, Scipio *, more attentive to 


the Roman generoſity, than to the demerits of the Cartha- 


ginians, in order not to deviate from the principles and max- 
ims of his own countrymen, nor his own character, diſmiſſ- 
ed the deputies without offering them the leaſt injury. So 
aſtoniſhing an inſtance of moderation, and at ſuch a junc- 
ture, terrified the Carthaginians, and even put them to the 
bluſh; and made Hannibal himſelf entertain a ſtill higher 
idea of a general, who, to the diſhonourable practices of his 
enemies, oppoſed only a rectitude and greatneſs of ſoul, 


that was ſtill more worthy of admiration than all his mi- 


litary virtues, | 

In the mean time Hannibal being ſtrongly importuned by 
his fellow-citizens, advanced forward into the country ; 
and arriving at Zama, which is five days march from Car- 
thage, he there pitched his camp. He thence ſent out ſpies 


to obſerve the poſture of the Romans. Scipio having ſeiz- 


ed theſe, ſo far from puniſhing them, only commanded them 
to be led about the Roman camp, in order that they might 
take an exact ſurvey of it, and then ſent them back to Han- 
nibal. The latter knew very well whence ſo noble an aſſu- 
rance flowed, After the ſtrange reverſes he had met with, 


* Eoxoruro Tap" aurw ovAnoyizowewer, vy ur T1 tov e Kap- 
Youtuc, ws T1 Jtor m wpatas Pole. Polyb. I. xv. p. 96. edit. 
Gronov. a 3 
Quidus Scipio. Etſi non induciarum modo fides, ſed etiam jus gentium 
in legatis violatum eſſet; tamen ſe nihil nec inſtitutis populi Romani nee 
ſuis moribus indiguum in iis facturum eſſe. Liv. I. XXX. n. 25. 
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he no longer expected that fortune would again be propiti 
ous, Whilſt every one was exciting him to give battle, 
himſelf only meditated a peace. He flattered himſelf, that 
the conditions of it would be more honourable for him, as 

he was at the head of an army, and as the fate of arms 
might ſtill appear uncertain. He therefore ſent to deſite an 
interview with Scipio ; which accordingly was er to, 

and the time and place fixed. 


The interval between Hannibal and Scipio in Africa, | 
followed by a battle. 


(u) Theſe two generals}. who were not only the moſt 
illuſtrious of their own age, but worthy of being ranked 
with the moſt renowned princes and warriors that had ever 
lived, meeting at the place appointed, continued for ſome 
time in a deep filence, as though they were aſtoniſhed, and 
ſtruck with a mutual admiration at the fight of each other, 
AtlaſtHannibal ſpoke; and, aſter having praiſed Scipio in the 
moſt artful and delicate manner, he gave a verylively deſcrip- 
tion of the ravages of the war, and the calamities in which 
it had involved both the victor and the vanquiſhed, He 
conjured him, not to ſuffer himſelf to be dazzled by the 
ſplendor of his victories, He repreſented to him, that how 
ſucceſsful ſoever he might have hitherto been, he ought 
however to tremble at the inconſtancy of fortune : That, 
without going far back for examples, he himſelf, who was 
then ſpeaking to him, was a glaring proof of this : That 

Scipio was at that time what himſelf (Hannibal) had been 
at Thraſymenus and Cannae : That he ought to make a 
better uſe of opportunity than himſelf had dong, and con- 
ſent to peace, now it was in his power to propoſe the con- 
ditions of it. He concluded with declaring, that the Car- 
thaginians would willingly reſign Sicily, Sardinia, Spain, 
and all the iſlands between Africa and Italy, to the Ro- 
mans: That they muſt be forced, ſince ſuch was the will 
of the gods, to confine themſelves to Africa; whilſt they 
ſhould ſee the Romans extending their OY to the molt 


(u) A. M. 3803. 3 347. Polyb. 1, uv. p · 60 7 ; 
Liv. I. XXX. n. 29—35. 
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remote regions, and obliging all nations to pay obedience 


to their laws, 
Scipio anſwered in few words, but not with leſs dignity. 


, He — the Carthaginians for their perfidy, in plun- 


dering the Roman gallies before the truce was expired. He 
imputed to them only, and to their injuſtice, all the cala- 
mities with which the two wars had been attended. After 
thanking Hannibal for the admonition he gave him, with 
regard to the uncertainty of human events; he concluded 
with deſiring him to prepare for battle, anteſs he choſe ra- 
ther to accept of the conditions that had been already pro- 
poſed ; to which (he obſerved) ſome others would be ad- 


. ded, in order to puniſh the Carthaginians for their having 


violated the truce, 

Hannibal could not prevail with himſelf to accept theſe 
conditions; and the generals left one another, with the 
reſolution to decide the fate of Carthage by a general bat- 
tle. Each commander exhorted his troops to fight vali- 
antly. Hannibal enumerated the victories he had gained 
over the Romans, the generals he had lain, the armies he 
had cut to pieces, Scipio repreſented to his ſoldiers the 
conqueſts of both the Spains, his ſucceſſes in Africa, and 
the tacit confeſhon the enemies themſelves made of their 
weakneſs, by thus coming to ſue for peace, All this 
he ſpoke * with the tone and air of a conqueror, Never 
were motives more prevalent to prompt troops to behave 
gallantly, This day was to complete the glory of the one 
or the other of the generals; and to decide whether Rome 
or Carthage was to preſcribe laws to all other nations. 

I ſhall not undertake to deſcribe the order of the bat- 
tle, nor the valour of the forces on both fides. The read- 
er will naturally ſuppoſe, that two ſuch experienced ge- 


tribute to the victory. The Carthaginians, Mes x very 


obſtinate fight, were obliged to fly, leaving tw ]] 
ſand men on the field of battle; and the like number of 


priſoners were taken by the Romans, Hannibal eſcaped 


Celſus haec corpore vultuque ita laeto, ut viciſſe jam crederes di- 
cecbat. Liv, I. xxx, n. 33. 
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in the tumult; and entering Carthage, owned that he was 
irrecoverably overthrown, and that the citizens had no other 
choice left, but to accept of peace on any conditions. Sci- 
pio beſtowed great elogiums on Hannibal, chiefly with re- 
gard to his capacity in taking advantages, his manner of 
drawing up his army, and giving out his orders in the en- 
gagement; and he affirmed, that Hannibal had this day ſur- 
paſſed himſelf, although the ſucceſs had not anſwered his 
valour and conduct. 

With regard to himſelf, he well knew how to make 2 
proper advantage of the victory, and the conſternation with 
which he had filled the enemy. He commanded one of his 
lieutenants to march his land- army to Carthage, whilſt him- 
ſelf prepared to fail the fleet thither. | 

He was not far from the city, when he met a veſſel co- 

vered with ſtreamers and olive-branches, bringing ten of 
the moſt conſiderable perſons of the ſtate, as ambaſſadors 
to implore his clemency, However, he diſmiſſed them with- 
out making any anſwer, and bid them come to him at Tunis, 
where he ſhould halt. The deputies of Carthage, being 
thirty in number, came to him at the place appointed, and 
ſued for peace in the moſt ſubmiſſive terms, He then cal- 
led a council there, the majority of which were for razing 
Carthage, and treating the inhabitants with the utmoſt ſe- 
verity. But the conſideration of the time which muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be employed before ſo ſtrongly fortified a city could 
be taken, and Scipio's fear, leſt a ſucceſſor might be appoint- 
ed him whilſt he ſhould be employe in th e ſiege, made 
him incline to clemency. 


A peace concluded between the Carthaginians and ile 
Romans. The end of the ſecond Punic war. 

(x) The conditions of the peace dictated by Scipio to 
the Carthaginians were, That the Carthaginians ſhould 
« continue free, and preſerve their laws, their territories, 
* and the cities they poſſeſſed in Africa before the war: 
That they ſhould deliver up to the Romans, all de- 

« ſerters, ſlaves, and captives, belonging to them ;— all 


(x) Poly. I. xv. p. 104--707.; Liv, I. xxx. n. 36—44. 
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« their ſhips, except ten triremes; all their tame elephants, 
« and that they ſhould not train up any more for war :— 
« That they ſhould not make war out of Africa, nor even 
« in that country, without firſt obtaining leave for that 
e purpoſe from the Roman people ; —ſhould reſtore to 
« Maſiniſſa all they had diſpoſſeſſed either him or his an- 
t ceſtors of; ſhould furniſh money and corn to the Ro- 
© man auxiliaries, till their ambaſſadors ſhould be return- 
* ed from Rome; —ſhould pay to the Romans ten thou- 
« ſand Euboic talents + of ſilver in fifty annual payments; 
* and give an hundred hoſtages who ſhould be nominated 
e by Scipio. And in order that they might have time to 
« ſend to Rome, it was agreed to grant them a truce, up- 
eon condition that they ſhould reſtore the ſhips taken dur 
* ing the former, without which they were not to expect 
« either a truce or peace.“ 

When the deputies were returned to Carthage, they laid 
before the ſenate the conditions dictated by Scipio. But they 
appeared ſo intolerable to Giſgo, that, riſing up, he made 


a ſpeech, in order to diſſuade his citizens from accepting a 


peace on ſuch ſhameful terms. Hannibal, provoked at the 
calmneſs with which ſuch an orator was heard, took Giſgo 
by the arm and dragged him from his ſeat. A behaviour 
ſo outragious, and ſo remote from the manners of a free 
city like Carthage, raiſed an univerſal murmur. Hannibal 
himſelf was vexed when he reflected on what he had done, 
and immediately made an apology for it. As I left,” ſays - 
he, * your city at nine years of age, and did not return to 
it till after thirty-ſix years of abſence, I had full leiſure 
« to learn the arts of war, and flatter myſelf that I have 


+ Ten thouſand Attic talents make thirty millions French money. 
Ten thouſand Euboic talents make ſomething more than twenty-eight 
millions,thirty-three thouſand livres; becauſe, according to Budaeus, the 
Euboic talent is equivalent but to fifty- ſix minae, and ſomething more; 
whereas the Attic talent is worth ſixty minae. 

Or otherwiſe thus calculated in Engliſh money. 
According to Budaeus, the Euboic talent is - - = $6 minae. 


$6 minae reduced to Engliſh money, '- - 175 l. 
Conſequently r 0,000 Fuboic talents make - - - 1,750,0001. 
So that the Carthaginians paid apnually - - - 35, ol. 


This calculation is as near the truth as it can well be brought, the Eu- 
boic talent being ſomething more than 5 6 minae. 
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© made Tome improvement in them. As for your lau 
F and cuſtoms, it is no wonder I am ignorant of them, 
& and I therefore deſire you to inſtruct me in them.“ He 
then expatiated on the neceſſity they were under of con- 
cluding a peace. He added, that they ought to thank the 
gods for having prompted the Romans to grant them a peace 
even on theſe conditions. He diſcovered to them the great 
importance of their uniting in opinion; and of not giving 
an opportunity by their diviſions, for the people to take an 
affair of this nature under their cognizance. The whole 
city came over to his opinion, and accordingly the peace 
was accepted. The ſenate made Scipio ſatisfaction with 
regard to the ſhips demanded by him; and, after obtaining 
a truce for three months, they ſent ambaſſadors to Rome, 
Theſe Carthaginians, who were all venerable for their 
years and dignity, were admitted immediately to audience, 
Aſdrubal, ſurnamed Hoedus, who was (till an irreconcile- 
able enemy to Hannibal and his faction, ſpoke firſt ; and af- 
ter having excuſed, to the belt of his power, the people of 
Carthage, by imputing the rupture to the ambition of ſome 
particular perſons; he added, that had the Carthaginians 
liſtened to his counſels, and thoſe of Hanno, they would 
have been able to grant the Romans the peace for which 
they now were obliged to ſue. *© But *, continued he, 
« wiſdom and proſperity are very rarely found together. 
© The Romans are invincible, becauſe they never ſuffer 
te themſelves to be blinded by good fortune. And it would 
te be ſurprizing ſhould they act otherwiſe, Succeſs dazzles 
«thoſe only to whom it is new and unuſual ; whereas the 
© Romans are ſo much accuſtomed to conquer, that they 
© are almoſt inſenſible to the charms of victory; and it may 
© be ſaid for their glory, that they have extended their em- 
«© pire, in ſome meaſure, more by the humanity they have 


* Raro ſimul hominibus bonam fortunam bonamque mentem dari. 
Populum Romanum eo invictum eſſe, quod in ſecundis rebus ſapere et 
conſulere meminerit. Et herele mirandum fuiſſe ſi aliter facerent. Ex 
inſolentia, quibus nova bona fortuna ſit, impotentes laetitia inſanire: po- 
pulo Romano uſitata ac prope obſoleta ex victoria gaudia eſſe; ac plus 
pene parcendo victis, quam vincendo, imperium auxiſſe. Liv. I. 
XXX. n. 42. 
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« ſhewn to the conquered, than by the conqueſt itſelf,” 
The other ambaſſadors ſpoke with a more plaintive tone of 
voice, and repreſented the calamitous ſtate to which Car- 
thage was going to be reduced, and the grandeur and power 
from which it was fallen. | 

The ſenate and people being equally inclined to peace, 
ſent full powers to Scipio to conclude it; left the conditions 
to that general, and permitted him to march back his ar- 
my, after the treaty ſhould be concluded. 

The ambaſſadors deſired leave to enter the city, to re- 
deem ſome of their priſoners, and they found about two 
hundred whom they deſired to ranſom. But the ſenate 
ſent them to Scipio, with orders that they ſhould be re- 
ſtored without any pecuniary conſideration, in caſe a peace 
ſhould be concluded, 

The Carthaginians, on the return of their ambaſſadors, 
concluded a peace with Scipio, on the terms he himſelf had 
preſcribed, They then delivered up to him more than five 
hundred ſhips, all which he burnt in ſight of Carthage: A 
lamentable fight to the inhabitants of that ill-fated city 
He ſtruck off the keads of the allies of the Latin name, 
and hanged all the citizens who wete ſurrendered up to 
him, as deſerters. 

When the time for the payment of the firſt tax impoſed 
by the treaty was expired, as the funds of the government 
were exhauſted by this long and expenſive war ; the difh- 
culty which would be found to levy ſo great a ſum, threw 
the ſenate into a melancholy filence, and many could not 
refrain even from tears. It is ſaid that Hannibal laughing, 
was reproached by Aſdrubal Hoedus, for thus inſulting his 
country in its affliction, which he had brought upon it. Were 
* it poſſible,” ſays Hannibal, for my heart to be ſeen, and 
* that as clearly as my countenance; you would then find, 
that this laughter, which offends ſo much; flows not from 
© © an intemperate joy, but from a mind almoſt diſtracted 
« with the public calamities, But is this laughter more un- 
* ſeaſonable than your unbecoming tears? Then, then, 
* ought you to have wept, when your, arms were inglori- 


4 - cally taken from you, 0 ſhips burnt, and you were for- 
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% made Tome improvement in them. As for your laws 
F and cuſtoms, it is no wonder I am ignorant of them, 
1 and I therefore deſire you to inſtru me in them.” He 
then expatiated on the neceſſity they were under of con- 
cluding a peace. He added, that they ought to thank the 
gods for having prompted the Romans to grant them a peace 
even on theſe conditions. He diſcovered to them the great 
importance of their uniting in opinion ; and of not giving 
an opportunity by their diviſions, for the people to take an 
affair of this nature under their cognizance, The whole 
city came over to his opinion, and accordingly the peace 
was accepted. The ſenate made Scipio ſatisfaction with 
regard to the ſhips demanded by him; and, after obtaining 
a truce for three months, they ſent ambaſſadors to Rome. 
Theſe Carthaginians, who were all venerable for their 
years and dignity, were admitted immediately to audience. 
Aſdrubal, ſurnamed Hoedus, who was {till an irreconcile- 
able enemy to Hannibal and his faction, ſpoke firſt ; and af- 
ter having excuſed, to the belt of his power, the people of 
Carthage, by impuring the rupture to the ambition of ſome 
particular perſons ; he added, that had the Carthaginians 
liſtened to his counſels, and thoſe of Hanno, they would 
have been able to grant the Romans the peace for which 
they now were obliged to ſue. But *, continued he, 
4% wiſdom and proſperity are very rarely found together. 
1% The Romans are invincible, becauſe they never ſuffer 
te themſelves to be blinded by good fortune. And it would 
& be ſurprizing ſhould they act otherwiſe. Succeſs dazzles 
«.thoſe only to whom it is new and unuſual ; whereas the 
Romans are ſo much accuſtomed to conquer, that they 
* are almoſt inſenſible to the charms of victory; and it may 
© be ſaid for their glory, that they have extended their em- 
« pire, in ſome meaſure, more by the humanity they have 
* Raro ſimul hominibus bonam fortunam bonamque mentem dari. 
Populum Romanum eo invictum eſſe, quod in ſecundis rebus ſapere et 
conſulere meminerit. Et hercle mirandum fuiſſe ſi aliter facerent. Ex 
inſolentia, quibus nova bona fortuna ſit, impotentes laetitia inſanire : po- 
pulo Romano uſitata ac prope obſoleta ex victoria gaudia eſſe; ac plus 
pene parcendo victis, quam vincendo, imperium auxiſſe. Liv. I. 
XXX. n. 42. 
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de ſhewn to the conquered, than by the conqueſt itſelf.“ 
The other ambaſſadors ſpoke with a more plaintive tone of 
voice, and repreſented the calamitous ſtate to which Car- 
thage was going to be reduced, and the grandeur and power 
from which it was fallen. 

The ſenate and people being equally inclined to peace, 
ſent full powers to Scipio to conclude it; left the conditions 
to that general, and permitted him to march back his ar- 
my, after the treaty ſhould be concluded, 

The ambaſſadors deſired leave to enter the city, to re- 
deem ſome of their priſoners, and they found about two 
hundred whom they defired to ranſom. But the ſenate 
ſent them to Scipio, with orders that they ſhould be re- 
ſtored without any pecuniary conſideration, in caſe a peace 
ſhould be concluded, 

The Carthaginians, on the return of their ambaſſadors, 
concluded a peace with Scipio, on the terms he himſelf had 
preſcribed. They then delivered up to him more than five 
hundred ſhips, all which he burnt in ſight of Carthage : A 
lamentable fight to the inhabitants of that ill-fated city 
He (ſtruck off the heads of the allies of the Latin name, 
and hanged all the citizens who wete ſurrendered up to 
him, as deſerters, 

When the time for the payment of the firſt tax impoſed 
by the treaty was expired, as the funds of the government 
were exhauſted by this long and expenſive war; the diſſi- 
culty which would be found to levy ſo great a fam, threw 
the ſenate into a melancholy filence, and many could not 
refrain even from tears. It is ſaid that Hannibal laughing, 
was reproached by Aſdrubal Hoedus, for thus inſulting his 
country in its affliction, which he had brought upon it.“ Were 
« it poſſible,” ſays Hannibal, for my heart to be ſeen, and 
te that as clearly as my countenance ;z you would then find, 
e that this laughter, which offends ſo much; flows not from 
Can intemperate joy, but from a mind almoſt diſtracted 
« with the public calamities. But is this laughter more un- 
*« ſeaſonable than your unbecoming tears? Then, then, 
« ought you to have wept, when your arms were inglori- 
«« ouſly taken from you, your ſhips burnt, and you were for- 
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* bid to engage in any foreign wars. This was the mortal 
*« blow which laid us proſtrate, — We are ſenſible of the 
„public calamity, ſo far only as we have a perſonal con- 
s cerninit; and the loſs of our money gives us the molt 
6 pungent ſorrow, Hence it was, that when our city was 
* made the ſpoil of the victor ; when it was left diſarmed 
and defenceleſs amidſt ſo many powerful nations of A- 
&« frica who had at that time taken the field, not a groan, 
not a ſigh was heard. But now, when you are called on 


* for a poll-tax, you bewail and lament as if all were loſt. - 


« Alas! I only wiſh that the ſubject of this day's fear, docs 
© not ſoon appear to you the leaſt of your misfortunes,” 
Scipio, after all things were concluded, imbarked in or- 
der to return to Italy. He arrived at Rome, through crouds 
of people, whom curioſity had drawn together to behold his 
march, The molt magnificent triumph that Rome had ever 
ſcen was decrecd him, and the ſurname of Mfricanus was 
beſtowed upon this great man; an honour till then un- 
known, no perſon before him having aſſumed the name of 
4 vanquiſhed nation. (y) Such was the concluſion of the 
ſecond Punic war, after having laſted ſeventeen years. 


A ſhort refection on the government of Carthage, in the 
time of the ſecond Punic war. 


I ſhall conclude the particulars which relate to the ſecond 
Punic war, with a reflection of (z) Polybius, which will 
ſhow the difference between the two commonwealths, It 
may be affirmed, in ſome meaſure, that at the beginning of 
the ſecond Punic war, and in Hannibal's time, Carthage 
was in its decline, The flower of its youth, and its ſpright- 
ly vigour, were already diminiſhed, It had begun to fall 
from its exalted pitch of power, and was inclining towards 
its ruin; whereas Rome was then, as it were, in its bloom 
and ſtrength of life, and ſwiftly advancing to the conqueſt 
of the univerſe. The reaſon of the declenſion of the one, 
and the riſe of the other, is taken, by Polybius, from the 
different form of government eſtabliſhed in theſe common- 


(Y A. M. 3804. Carthage, 646. Rome, 548. Ant. J. C. 200, 
(2) Lib. vi. p. 493, 494» 
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wealths, at the time we are now ſpeaking of. At Car- 
thage, the common people had ſeized upon the ſovereign 
authority with regard to public affairs, and the advice of 
their ancient men or magiſtrates was no longer liſtened to: 
all affairs were tranſacted by intrigue and cabal. To take 
no notice of the artifices which the faQtion oppoſite to Han- 
nibal employed, during the whole time of his command, to 
perplex him; the ſingle inſtance of burning the Roman veſ- 
fels during a truce, a perfidious action to which the common 
people compelled the ſenate to lend their name and aſſiſt- 


- ance, is a proof of Polybius's aſſertion. On the contrary, 


at this very time, the Romans paid the higheſt regard to 
their ſenate, that is, to a body compoſed of the greateſt ſa- 
ges; and their old men were liſtened to and revered as ora- 
cles. It is well known, that the Roman people were ex- 


ceedingly jealous of their authority, and eſpecially in that 


part of it which related to the election of magiſtrates. Ep 


A century of young men, who by lot were to give the Hrſt 


vote, which generally directed all the reſt, had nominat- 
ed two conſuls. On the bare remonſtrance of Fabius *, 
who repreſented to the people, that in a tempeſt like that 
with which Rome was then ſtruggling, the ableſt pilots ought 
to be choſen to ſteer their common ſhip, the republic; u- 
pon this, I ſay, the century returned to their ſuffrages, 
and nominated other conſuls. Polybius, from this diſpa- 
rity of government, infers, that a people, thus guided by 
the prudence of old men, could not fail of prevailing over 
a ſtate which was governed wholly by the giddy multitude, 


And, indeed, the Romans, under the guidance of the wiſe 


conſuls of their ſenate, gained at laſt the ſuperiority with 
regard to the war conſidered in general, though they were 
defeated in ſeveral particular engagements; and eſtabliſhed 
their power and grandeur on the ruin of their rivals. 


(a) Liv. I. xxiv. n. 8. & 9. | e204 
®* Quilibet nautarum rectorumque tranquillo mari gubernare poteſt 


ubi ſaeva orta tempeſtas eſt, ac turbato mari rapitur vento navis, tum 


viro et gubervatore opus eſt. Non tranquillo navigamus, ſed jam ali- 
quot procellis ſubmerſi pene ſumus. Itaque quis ad gubernacula ſede 


rat, ſumma cura providendum ac praecavendum nobis eſt, 


Vol. I. D d | 
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The interval between the ſecond and third Punic war. 


This interval, though conſiderable enough with regard 
to its duration, ſince it took up above fifty years, is very 
little remarkable, as to the events which relate to Carthage. 
"They may be reduced to two heads; of which one re- 
lates to the perſon of Hannibal, and the other to ſome par- 
ticular differences between the Carthagimans and Maſiniſſa 
king of the Numidians. We ſhall treat both * but 
with no great extent. 
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Ster. I. Continuation of the hiſtory of Hannibal. 


WHen the ſecond Punic war was ended, by the treaty 

of peace concluded with Scipio, Hannibal, as he himſelf 

' obſerved in the Carthaginian ſenate, was forty-five years 

of age. What we have farther to ſay of this great man, 
includes the ſpace of twenty-five years. 


Hannibal undertakes and completes the reformation of 
the courts of juſtice, and the treaſury of Carthage. 
Aſter the concluſion of the peace, Hannibal, at leaſt in 
the beginning, was greatly reſpected in Carthage, where he 
filled the firſt employments of the ſtate with honour and 
applauſe. (b) He headed the Carthaginian forces in ſome 
wars againſt the Africans: but the Romans, to whom the 
very name of Hannibal gave uneaſineſs, not being able to 
ſee him in arms, made complaints on that account; and 

accordingly he was recalled to Carthage. 

(c) On his return he was appointed praetor; which 8 
to have been a very conſiderable employment, as well as of 
great authority. Carthage is therefore going to be, with 
regard to him, a new theatre, as it were, on which he 
will diſplay virtues and qualities of a quite different nature 
from thoſe we have hitherto admired in him, and which 
will finiſh the picture of this illuſtrious man. 

Eagerly deſirous of reſtoring the affairs of his afflicted 


country to their former happy condition, he was perſuaded, 
N in Annib. e. vii, OO 3810. ee. 
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that the two moſt powerful methods to małe a ſtate flouriſh, 
were, an exact and equal diſtribution of juſtice to all people 
in general, and a faithful management of the public finances. 
The former, by preſerving an equality among the citizens, 
and making them enjoy ſuch a delightful, undiſturbed liber- 
ty under the protection of the laws, as fully ſecures their 
honour, their lives, and properties; unites the individuals 
of the commonwealth more cloſely together, and attaches 
them more firmly to the ſtate, to which they owe the pre- 
ſervation of all that is moſt dear and valuable to them. 
The latter, by a faithful adminiſtration of the public reve- 
nues, ſupplies punQually the ſeveral wants and neceſſities of 
the ſtate; keeps in reſerve a never-failing ſource for ſud- 
den emergencies, and prevents the people from being bur- 
dened with new taxes, which are rendered neceſſary by 
extravagant profuſion, and which chiefly contribute to 
make men harbour an averſion for a government, 
Hannibal ſaw with great concern, the irregularities which 
had crept equally into the adminiſtration of juſtice, and the 
management of the finances. Upon his being nominated 
praetor, as his love for regularity and order made him 
uneaſy at every deviation from it, and prompted him to 
uſe his utmoſt endeavours to reſtore it ; he had the courage 
to attempt the reformation of this double abufe, which 
drew after it a numberleſs multitude of others, without 
dreading, either the animoſity of the old faction that op- 
poſed him, or the new enmity which his zeal for the re - 
public maſt neceſſarily raiſe, _ 
d) The judges exerciſed the moſt cruel rapine with 
impunity, They were ſo many petty tyrants, who diſpoſed, 


in an arbitrary manner, of the lives and fortunes of the ci- 


tizens; without there being the leaſt poſſibility of putting a 
ſtop to their injuſtice, becauſe they held their commiſſions 
for life, and mutually ſupported one another. Hannibal, 
as praetor, ſummoned before his tribunal an officer, be⸗ 
longing to the bench of judges, who openly abuſed his 
power: "Livy tells us, that he was a * This officer; 


% Liv. xxx. 6 
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who was in the oppoſite faction to Hannibal, and had al- 
ready aſſumed all the pride and haughtineſs of the judges, 
among whom he was to be admitted at the expiration of 
his preſent office, inſolently refuſed to obey the ſummons, 
Hannibal was not of a diſpoſition to ſuffer an affront of this 
nature tamely. Accordingly he cauſed him to be ſeized 
by a lictor, and brought him before the aſſembly of the 
people. There, not ſatisfied with levelling his reſentment 
againſt this ſingle officer, he impeached the whole bench of 
judges ; whoſe inſupportable and tyrannical pride was not 
reſtrained, either by the fear of the laws, or a reverence 
for the magiſtrates. And as Hannibal perceived that he was 
heard with pleaſure, and that the loweſt and moſt inconſi- 
derable of the people diſcovered on this occaſion, that they 
were no longer able to bear the inſolent pride of theſe judges, 
who ſeemed to have a deſign upon their liberties ; he pro- 
poſed a law (which accordingly paſſed) by which it was enact- 
ed, that new judges ſhould be choſen annually ; with a clauſe, 
that none ſhould continue in office beyond that term, This 
law, at the ſame time that it acquired him the friendſhip and 
eſteem of the people, drew upon him, proportionably, the 
hatred of the greateſt part of the grandees and nobility. 
(e) He attempted another. reformation, which, created 
him new enemies, but gained him great honour. The public 
revenues were either ſquandered away by the negligence of 
thoſe who had the management of them, or were plundered 
by the chief men of the city, and the magiſtrates ; ſo that 
money being wanting to pay the annual tribute due to the 
Romans, the' Carthaginians were going to levy it upon the 
people in general, Hannibal, entering into a large detail 
of the public revenues, ordered an exact eſtimate of them 
to be laid before him; inquired in what manner they had 
been applied ; the employments and ordinary expences of 
the ſtate; and having diſcovered, by this inquiry, that the 
public funds had been in a great meaſure imbezzled, by the 
fraud of the officers who had the management of them; he 
declared and promiſed, in a full aſſembly of the people, that, 
without laying any new taxes upon Am men, the republic 


(e) Liv. xxxili, n. 46, 47. 
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ſhould hereafter be enabled to pay the tribute to the Romans; 
and he was as good as his word, The farmers of the reve- 


nues, whoſe plunder and rapine he had publicly detected, 


having accuſtomed themſelves hitherto to fatten upon the 
ſpoils of their country, exclaimed * vehemently againſt 


theſe regulations, as if their own property had been for- 


ced out of their hands, and not the ſums they had plun- 
dered from the public, 


The retreat and death of Hannibal. 


tf) This double reformation of abuſes raiſed great cla- 
mours againſt Hannibal. His enemies were writing inceſ- 
ſantly to the chief men, or their friends, at Rome, to inform 
them, that he was carrying on a ſecret intelligence with 


Antiochus King of Syria ; that he frequently received cou- 


riers from him ; and that this prince had privately diſpatched 
agents to Hannibal. to concert, with him, the meaſures for 
carrying on the war be was meditating : That as ſome ani- 


mals are ſo extremely fierce, that it is impoſſible ever to 
tame mem; in like manner this man was of ſo turbulent 


and implacable a ſpirit, that he could not brook eaſe, and 
therefore would ſooner or latter break out again, _ Theſe 
informations were liſtened to at Rome; and as the tranſacti- 
ons of the preceding war had been begun and carried on 
almoſt ſolely by Hannibal, they appeared the more probable. 
However, Scipio oppoſed ſtrongly the violent meaſures which 
the ſenate were going to take, on their receiving this intelli- 
gence, by repreſenting it as derogatory to the dignity of the 
Roman people, to countenance the hatred and accuſations - 
of Hannibal's enemies; to ſupport, with their authority, 
their unjuſt paſhons; and obſtinately to purſue him even 
to the very heart of his country; as though the Romans 
had not humbled him ſufficiently, in driving him out of 
the field, and forcing him to lay down his arms. 


(f) Liv. I. xxiti. n. 45---49- | 

Tum vero iſti quos paverat per aliquot annos publicus peculatus, 
velut bonis ereptis, non furto corum manibus extorto, infenk et irati, 
Romanos in Annibalem, et ipſos cauſam odii quaerentes, rs 
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But, notwithſtanding theſe prudent remonſtrances, the 
ſenate appointed three commiſſioners to go and make their 
complaints to Carthage, and to demand that Hannibal ſhould 
be delivered up to them. On their arrival in chat city, 
though other things were ſpeciouſly pretended, yet Hannibal 
was perfealy ſenſible that himſelf was only aimed at. 
The evening being come, he conveyed himſelf on board a 
ſhip, which -he had ſecretly provided for that purpoſe ; on 
which occaſion he bewailed his country's fate more than 
his own, Saepius patriae quam * ſuorum eventus miſer- 
atus. This was the eighth year after the concluſion of the 
peace. The firſt place he landed at was Tyre, where he 
was received as in his ſecond conntry, and had all the 
honours paid him which were due to his exalted merit. 
g After ſtaying ſome days here, he ſet out for Antioch, 
which the King had lately left, and from thence waited 
upon him at Epheſus. The arrival of fo renowned a gene- 
ral gave great pleaſure to the King; and did not a little 
contribute to determine him to engage in war againft Rome; 
for hitherto he had appeared wavering and uncertain on 
that head. (h) In this city a philoſopher, who was looked 
upon as the greateſt orator of Aſia, had the imprudence 
to harangne before Hannibal, on the duties of a general, 
and the rules of the art-military. The ſpeech charmed the 
whole audience. But Hannibal being aſked his opinion of 
it, I have ſeen, fays he, many eld dotards i in my life, 
but this exceeds them all .“ 

The Carthaginians, juſtly fearing that Hannibal's eſcape 
would certainly draw upon them the arms of the Romans, 


4. M. 3812. Nome, 356. (h) Gc. de ont. 1. ii. n. 75, 76. 

* It ſhould, methinks, be ſuos. 

Hic Poenus libere reſpondiſſe fertur, a dr ſaepe 
vidiſſe: ſed qui magis quam Phormio delitaret vidiſſe neminem. Sto- 
baeus, ſerm. Iii. gives the following account of this matter. Am- 
Cag axvoag Trou rug £71 xeipuvrog; ort © Topog (20995 TTRATYYOg £10, 
£yIAage, voutov aluvartoy tivau txrog The J epyoy H, v i Tv- 
Torg 'exi5peny ix. i. e. Hannibal hearing a Stoic — under- 
take to prove, that the wiſe man was the only general, laughed, as 
thinking it impoſlible for — alu in wa in — VE * 
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ſent them advice that Hannibal was withdrawn to Anti- 


ochus “. The Romans were very much diſturbed at this 
news; and the King might have turned it extremely to his 
advantage, had he known how to make a proper uſe of ir, 

(i) The firſt counſel that Hannibal gave him at this 
time, and which he frequently repeated afterwards, was, 
to make Italy the ſeat of the war. He required an hund- 
red ſhips, eleven or twelve thouſand land-forces, and of- 


fered to take upon himſelf the command of the fleet, to 


croſs into Africa, in order to engage the Carthaginians in 
the war; and afterwards to make a deſcent upon Italy, 
during which the King himſelf ſhould be ready to croſs 


over, with his army, into Italy, whenever it ſhould be thought 


convenient. This was the only thing proper to be done, 
and the King approved very much the propofal at firſt, 
(k) Hannibal thought it would be expedient to prepare 
his friends at Carthage, in order to engage them the more 
ſtrongly in his intereſt, The tranſmitting of particulars by 
letters, is not only unſafe, but alſo gives an imperfect idea 
of things, and is never ſufficiently particular. He there- 
fore diſpatched a truſty perſon with ample inſtructions to 
Carthage. This man was ſcarce arrived in the city, but 
his buſineſs was ſuſpeted. Accordingly, he was watched 
and followed; and, at laſt, orders were iſſued for his be- 


ing ſeized, However, he prevented the vigilance of his e- 


nemies, and eſcaped in the night; after having fixed, in 
ſeveral public places, papers which fully declared the oc- 
caſion of his coming among them. The ſenate immediate- 
ly ſem advice of this to the Romans, Fox; : 5 
(1) Villas, one of the deputies who had been ſent into 
Afia, to inquire into the ſtate of affairs there, and, if poſ- 
ſible, to diſcover the real deſigns of Antiochus, found Han- 
nibal in Epheſus. He had many conferences with him, paid 


(i) Liv. I. xxxiv. n. 60. (k) Ibid. n. 6r. (I) Liv. xxxv. n. 14; 


Polyb. l. i. p. 166, 167. A. M. 3813. Rome, 557. 


* They did more; for ſent two ſhips to purſue Hannibal, and 
bring him back; they {old off his , razed his houſe, and, by a 

bhc decree, declared him an exile. Such was the gratitude of the 
Gunthaginians ſhowed to the greateſt general they ever had. Corn, 
Nep. in vita Hannib, c. vii, 29% 
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him ſeveral viſits, and ſpeciouſly affected to ſhow him a 
particular eſteem on all occaſions. But his chief aim, by all 
this artiſicial behaviour, was, to make him be ſuſpected, 
and to leſſen his credit with the King; in which he ſuc- 
eceded but too well *. 

(m) Some authors affirm, that Scipio was joined in this 
embaſſy; and they even relate the converſation which that 
general had with Hannibal. They tell us, that the Roman 
having aſked him, who, in his opinion, was the greateſt cap- 

tain that had ever lived! he anſwered, Alexander the Great; 
becauſe, with a handful of Macedonians, he had defeated 
numberleſs armies, and carried his conqueſts into countries 

ſo very remote, that it ſeemed ſcarce poſſible for any man 
only to travel ſo far. Being afterwards aſked, to whom he 
gave the ſecond rank ? he anſwered, to Pyrrhus : for this 

King, ſays Hannibal, firſt underſtood the art of pitching a 
camp to advantage ; no commander had ever made a more 
judicious choice of his poſts, was better ſkilled in drawing 
up of his forces, or was more happy in winning the af- 
fection of foreign ſoldiers; inſomuch that even the people 
of Italy were more deſirous to have him for their gover- 

nor than the Romans themſelyes, though they had ſo long 
been ſubje& to them, Scipio proceeding, aſked him nexr, 
whom he looked upon as the third captain ; on which de- 

ciſion Hannibal made no ſcruple to give the preference to 
himſelf, Here Scipio could not forbear laughing: But 
what would you have ſaid,” continued Scipio, had you 
conquered me? I would,” replied Hannibal, have 


„ ranked myſelf above Alexander, Pyrrhus, and all the 


« generals the world ever produced.” Scipio was not in- 
ſenſible of ſo refined and delicate a flattery, which he no 
wiſe expected; and which, by giving him no rival, ſeemed 


(m) Liv. I. uv. n. 14.; Plut, in vita Flamin. &c. 


* Polybius repreſents this application of Villius to Hannibal, as a 
remeditated deſign, in order to render him ſuſpected to Antiochus, 
cauſe of his intimacy with a Roman. Livy owns, that the affair ſuc- 
ceeded as if it had been deſigned; but, at the fame time, he gives, for 
a very obvious reaſon, another turn to this converſation; and ſays, that 
no more was intended by it, than to ſound Hannibal, and to remove 
any fears or apprehenſions he might be under from the Romans. 
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to inſinuate, that nd captain was worthy of being put in 
compariſon with him. 

The anſwer, as told by (n) Plutarch, is leſs witty, and 
not ſo probable. In this author, Hannibal gives Pyrrhus 
the firſt place, Scipio the ſecond, and himſelf the third. 

(o) Hannibal, ſenſible of the coldneſs with which Antio- 
chus received him, ever ſince his conferences with Villius 
or Scipio, took no notice of it for ſome time, and ſeemed 
inſenſible of it. But at laſt he thought it adviſeable to come 
to an eclairciſſement with the King, and to open his mind 
freely to him. The hatred,” ſays he, which I bear to 
„the Romans, is known to the whole world. I bound 
* myſelf to it, by an oath, from my moſt tender infancy. 
It was this hatred that made me draw the ſword againſt 
* Rome during thirty- ſix years, It was that, even in times 
C of peace, drove me from my native country, and forced 
teme to ſeek an aſylum in your dominions, For ever guid- 
te ed and fired by the ſame paſhon, ſhould my hopes be e- 
* Juded, I will fly to every part of the globe, and rouſe up 
“all nations againſt the Romans, I hate them, I will 
* hate them eternally; and know that they bear me no leſs 
* animoſity. So long as you ſhall continue in the reſolu- 
te tion to take up arms againſt that people, you may rank 
* Hannibal in the number of your beſt friends. But if o- 
* ther counſels incline you to peace, I declare to you, once 
& for all, addreſs yourſelves to others for counſel, and not 
* to me.” Sucha ſpeech, which came from his heart, and 
expreſſed the greateſt ſincerity, ſtruck the King, and ſeem- 
ed to remove all his ſuſpicions ; ſo that he now reſolved to 
give Hannibal the command of part of his fleet. | 

(p) But what havoc is not __ capable of making 
in courts, andinthe minds of princes ? Antiochus was told, 
* that it was imprudent in him to put ſo much confidence 
* in Hannibal, an exile, a Carthaginian, whoſe fortune or 
genius might ſuggeſt, in one day, a thouſand different 
* projects to him: that, beſides, this very fame which 
Hannibal had acquired in n war, and which he conſider- 


(n) Plut. in Pyrrho, p. 687 (o) Liv, I. xxxv. n. 19. 
* (p) Liv. |. v. n. 32——-43. | | 
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sed as his peculiar inheritance, was too great for a man 
* who fought only under the enſigns of another; that none 
* but the King ought to be the general and conductor of 
„the war; and that it was incumbent on him to draw 
upon himſelf only the eyes and attention of all men; 
e whereas, ſhould Hannibal be employed, he (a foreigner) 
*« would have the glory of all victories aſcribed to him,” 
No minds, * ſays Livy on this occaſion, are more ſuſcep- 
tible of envy, than thoſe whoſe merit is below their birth 
end dignity ; ſuch perſons always abborring virtue and 
worth in others, fer this reaſon only, becanſe they are 
Strange and foreign to themſelves. This obſervation was 
fully verified on this occaſion. Antiochus had been taken 
on his weak ſide ; a low and ſordid jealouſy, which is the 
defect and characteriſtic of little minds, extinguiſhed every 
generous ſentiment in that monarch, Hanaibal was now 
ſlighted and laid aſide. However, the latter was greatly 
revenged on Antiochus, by the ill ſucceſs this prince met 
with; and ſhowed, how unfortunate that king is, whoſe ſoul 
is acceſſible to envy, and his cars open to the erer in · 
ſinuation of flatterers. 

(q) Ia a council held ſome time after, n Hen 
nibal, for form's ſake, was admitted, he, when it came to 
his turn to ſpeak, endeavoured chiefly to prove, that Phi · 
lip of Macedon ought, on any terms, to be invited into the 
alliance of Antiochus, which was not ſo difficult as might 
be imagined, * With regard,” ſays Hannibal, to the 
operations of the war, I adhere immoveably to my firſt 
* opinion; and had my counſels been liſtened to before, 
* Tuſcany and Liguria would now be all in a flame; and 
* Harmibal (a name that ſtrikes terror into the Romans) 
in Italy, Though I ſhould not be very well ſkilled as 
to other matters; yet the good and ill ſucceſs I have met 
«* with, muſt neceſſarily have taught me ſufficiently how to 
6 carry on a war againſt the Romans, I have nothing now 
© in my power, but to give you my counſel, and —_—_— 

(q) Liv. I. rcd. n. 5. 


* Nulla ingenia tam prona ad invidiam fant, quam eorum qui genus 
ac fortunam ſuam animis non aequant: quia virtutem et bonum alie- 


num oderunt. «* Methinks it is better to read. ut bonum alienum. 
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« my fervice. May the gods give ſucoeſs to all your un- 
« dertakings.” Hannibal's ſpeech was received with ap- 
plauſe, but not one of his counſels were put in execution. 

(r) Antiochus, impoſed upon and lulled afleep by his 
flatterers, remained quiet at Epheſus, after the Romans had 
drove him out of Greece; not once imagining, that they 
would ever attempt to invade his dominions. Hannibal, 
who was now reſtored to favour, was for ever aſſuring him, 
that the war would ſoon be removed into Aſia, and that 
he would ſoon ſee the enemy at his gates: that he muſt re- 
ſolve either to abdicate his throne, or oppoſe vigorouſly a 
people who graſped at the empire of the world. This diſ- 
courſe, waked, in ſome little meaſure, the King out of his 
lethargy, and prompted him to make ſome weak efforts, But 
as his conduct was unſteady, after ſuſtaining a great many 
conliderable loſſes, he was forced to terminate the war by 
an ignominious peace; one of the articles of which was, 
that he ſhould deliver up Hannibal to the Romans. How- 
ever, the latter did not give him opportunity to put it in 
execution, retiring to the iſland of Crete, to conſider there 
what-courſe it would be beſt for him to take. 

(s) The riches he had brought along with him, of which 
the people of the iſland got ſome notice, had like to have 
proved his ruin. Hannibal was never wanting in ſtratagems, 
and he had occaſion to employ them now, to ſave both him 
ſelf and his treaſure. He filled ſeveral veſſels with molten 
lead, which he juſt covered over with gold and ſilver. Theſe 
he depoſited in the temple of Diana, in preſence of ſeveral 
Cretans, to whoſe honeſty, he ſaid, he confided all his trea - 
ſure. A ſtrong guard was then poſted on the temple, and 
Hanaibal left at full liberty, from a ſuppoſition that his riches 
were ſecured. But he had concealed them in hollow ſtatues 
of braſs*, which he always carried along with him, (t) And 
then, embracing a favourable opportunity he had to make 


| (r) Liv. I. zxxvi. n. 41. 

(s) Cornel. Nep. in Annib. c. . & 10.; Juſtin, I. xxxii. c. 4. 

(t) A. M. 3820. Rome, 564. Corn. Nep. in Annib. c. ro, 
114 Juſtin, I. xxxili. c. 4. | 7325 

* Theſe ſtatues were thrown out by him, in a place of public ro- 
dort, as things of little value. Corn. Nep. 
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his eſcape, he fled to the court of Pruſias King of Bithynia. 

It appears from hiſtory, that he made ſome ſtay in the 
court of this prince, who ſoon engaged in war with Eume- 
nes King of Pergamus, a profeſſed friend to the Romans, 
by means of Hannibal, the troops of King Pruſias gained 
ſeveral victories both by land and ſea. 

(u) He employed a ſtratagem, of an extraordinary kind, 
in a ſea-fight. The enemy's fleet conſiſting of more ſhips 
than his, he had recourſe to artifice. He put into earthen 
veſſels all kinds of ſerpents, and ordered theſe veſſels to 
be thrown into the enemy's ſhips. His chief aim in this 
was, to deſtroy Eumenes; and for that purpoſe it was he- 
ceflary for him to find out which ſhip he was on board of. 


This Hannibal diſcovered, by ſending out a boat, upon pre- 


tence of conveying a letter to him. Having gained his point 
thus far, he ordered the commanders of the reſpective veſ- 
ſels to employ the chief force of their attacks againſt Eu- 
menes's ſhip. They obeyed ; and would have taken it, had 
he not outſailed his purſuers. The reſt of the ſhips of Per- 


gamus ſuſtained the fight with great vigour, till the earthen 


veſſels had beenthrowninto them. At firſt they only laugh- 
ed at this, and were very much ſurprized to find ſuch wea- 
pons employed againſt them; but ſeeing themſelves ſur- 
rounded with ſerpents which flew out of theſe veſſels when 
they broke to pieces, they were ſeized with dread, retired 
in diſorder, and yielded the victory to the eneply. 

(x) Services of ſo important a nature, ſeemed ta ſecure 
e to Hannibal an undiſturbed aſylum at that prince's 
court. However, the Romans would not ſuffer him to be 
eaſy. there, but deputed Q. Flaminius to Pruſias, to com- 
plain of the protection he gave Hannibal. The latter ea- 
"fly gueſſed the motive of this embaſſy, and therefore did 
not wait till his enemies had an opportunity of delivering 
him up. At ſirſt he attempted to ſecure himſelf by flight; 
but perceiving that the ſeven ſecret outlets which he had 
contrived. in his palace, were all ſeized. by the ſoldiers of 
Pruſias, who, by this perfidy, was deſirous of making his 


(u) Juſtin, I. xxxii. c. 4.; Corn. Nep. in vit. Annib. 
-* (s) Liv. xxxix.n. 51, A. M. 3822. Rome, 566, 
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court to the Romans; he ordered the poiſon, which he 
had long kept for this melancholy occaſion, to be brought 
him; and taking it in his hand, Let ut, ſaid he, free the 
Romans from the diſquiet with which they have fo long 
been tortured, ſince they have not patience to wait for an 
old man's death, The victory which Flaminius gains over 
a nated, betrayed man, will not do him much honour. 
This ſingle day will be a laſting tæſtimony of the great 
degeneracy of the Romans. Their fathers ſent notice to 
Pyrrhus, to deſire he would beware of a traitor who in- 
tended to poiſon him, and that at a time when this prince 
ewas at war with them in the very center Italy; but 
their ſons have deputed a perſon of conſular dignity, 
to ſpirit up Pruſias, impinufly to murder one, who is 
not only his friend, but his gueſt, After calling down 
curſes upon Pruſias, and having invoked the gods, the pro- 
tectors and avengers of the ſacred rights of hoſpitality, he 
ſwallowed the poiſon *, and died at ſeventy years of age. 

This year was remarkable for the death of three great 
men, Hannibal, Philopaemen, and Scipio ; who had this 
in common, that they all died out of their native countries 
by a death little correſpondent to the glory of their actions. 
The two firſt died by poiſon ; Hannibal was betrayed by 
his hoſt ; and Philopaemen being taken priſoner, ina battle 
apainſt the Meſſenians, and thrown into a dungeon, was 
forced to ſwallow a doſe of poiſon. As to Scipio, he baniſh- 
ed himſelf, to avoid an unjuſt proſecution which was car- 
rying on againſt him at Rome, and ended his days in a kind 
of obſcurity, | 


The character and elogium of Hannibal. 


This would be the proper place for repreſenting the ex- 
cellent qualities of Hannibal, who reflected ſo much glory 


Plutarch, according to his cuſtom, aſſigns him three different deaths. 
Some, ſays he, relate, that, having wrapped his cloak about his neck, 
he ordercd his ſervant to fix his knee againſt his buttocs, and not to 
leave twiſting till he had ſtrangled him. Others ſay, that, in imitation 
of Themiſtocles and Midas, he drank bulls blood. Livy tells us, that 
Hannibal drank a poiſon he always carried about with him; and taking 
the cup into his hands, cried, Let us free, &c, In vita Flamm 
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on Carthage, But as I have attempted to draw his cha- 
racter * elſewhere, and to give a juſt idea of him, by mak- 
ing a compariſon between him and Scipio, I think myſelf 
diſpenſed from giving his elogium at large in this place. 
Perſons who devote themſelves to the profeſſion of arms, 
cannot ſpend too much time in the ſtudy of this great man, 
whois looked upon by the judges, as the moſt complete gene- 
ral, in almoſt every reſpect, that ever the world produced. 
During the whole ſeventeen years, (the time the war laſt- 
ed) two errors only are objected to him: Firſt, his not march- 
ing, immediately after the battle of Cannae, his victorious 
army to Rome, in order to beſiege that city; ſecondly, his 
ſuffering their courage to be ſoftened and enervated during 
their winter-quarters in Capva : errors, which only ſhow, 
that great men are not ſo in all things; + ſummi enim ſunt, 
homines tamen; and which perhaps may be partly excuſed, 
But then, for theſe two errors, what a multitude of ſhin- 
ing qualities appear in Hannibal! How extenſive were his 
views and deſigns, even in his moſt tender years! What 
greatneſs of ſoul ! what intrepidity ! what preſence of mind 
mult he have poſſeſſed, to be able, even in the fire and 
heat of action, to take all advantages! With what ſur- 
priſing addreſs muſt he have managed the minds of men, 
that, amidſt ſo great a variety of nations which compoſed 
his army, who often were in. want both of money and pro- 
viſion, his camp was not once diſturbed with any inſurrec- 
tion, either againſt himſelf, or any of his generals! With 
what equity, what moderation muſt he have behaved to- 
wards hisnew allies, to prevail ſo far, as to attach them in- 
violably to his ſervice; though he was reduced to the ne- 
ceſſity of making them ſuſtain almoſt the whole burden of 
the war, by quartering his army upon them, and levy- 
ing contributions in their ſeveral countries ! in fine, how 
fruitful muſt he have been in expedients, to be able to 
carry on, for ſo many years, a war in a remote country, 
in ſpite of the violent oppoſition made by a powerful domeſ- 
tic faction, which refuſed him ſupplies of every kind, and 
thwarted him on all occaſions ! It may be affirmed, that 


Vol. II. Of the method of ſtudying and teaching the belles lettres. 
3 Quintil, | 
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Hannibal, during the whole ſeries of this war, ſeemed the on- 
ly prop of the ſtate, and the ſoul of every part of the empire 
of the Carthaginians, who could never believe themſelves 
conquered, till Hannibal confeſſed that he himſelf was ſo. 

But that man muſt know the character of Hannibal very 
imperfectly, who ſhould conſider him only at the head of 
armies. The particulars we learn from hiſtory, concerning 
the ſecret intelligence he held with Philip of Macedon ; the 
wiſe counſels he gave to Antiochus King of Syria; the dou— 
ble regulation he introduced in Carthage, with regard to the 
management of the public revenues, and the adminiſtration 
of juſtice, prove, that he was a great ſtateſman in every 
reſpect. So ſuperior and univerſal was his genius, that it 
took in all parts of government; and, fo great was his natu- 
ral abilities, that he was capable to acquit himſelf in all che 
various functions of it with glory, Hannibal ſhone as con- 
ſpicuouſly in the cabinet as in the field; equally able to fill 
the civil or the military employments : in a word, he united 
in his own perſon the different talents and merits of all pro- 


* feſſons, the word, the gown, and the finances. 


He had ſome learning; and though he was ſo much em- 
ployed in military labours, and engaged in ſo many wars, 
he however found leiſure to cultivate the muſes *. Several 
ſmart repartees of Hannibal, which have been tranſmitted 
to us, ſnow, that he had a great fund of natural wit; and 
this he improved by the moſt polite education that could 
be beſtowed at that time in ſuch a republic as Carthage. 
He ſpoke Greek tolerably well, and wrote ſome books in 
that language. His praeceptor was a Lacedaemonian 
(Solſius), who, with Philenius, another Lacedaemonian, 
accompanied him in all his expeditions. Both theſe un- 
dertook to write the hiſtory of this renowned warrior, 

With regard to his religion and moral conduct, he was 
not ſo profligate and wicked ashe is repreſented by (y) Livy : 
Cruel even to inhumanity, more perfidious than a Cartha- 
ginian ; regardleſs of truth, of probity, of the ſacred ties 

(y) Lib. xxi. n. 4. 


* Atque hic tantus vir, tantiſque bellis diſtrictus, non nihil temporis 
tribuit litteris, etc, Corn. Nep. in vit. Hannib. cap. xiii, 
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ef onths ; fearl:ſs of the gods, and utterly void of religion : 
Inhumana crudelitas, perfidia pluſguam Punica ; nihil 
veri, nibil ſancti, nullus deum metus, nullum jusjuran- 
dum, nulla religio. According to (z) Polybius, he re- 
jected a barbarous propoſal that was made him, before he 
entered Italy; and this was, to eat human fleſh, at a time 
when his army was in abſolute want of proviſions, (a) Some 
years after; ſo far from treating with barbarity, as he was 
adyiſed to do, the dead body of Sempromus Gracchus, 
which Mago had ſent him ; he cauſed his funeral obſequies 
to be ſolemnized in preſence of the whole army. We have 
ſeen him, on many occaſions, ſhowing the higheſt reverence 
for the gods; and (b) Juſtin, who copied Trogus Pompeius, 
an author worthy of credit, obſerves, that he always ſhowed 
uncommon wiſdom and continence with regard to the great 
number of women taken by him during the courſe of ſo long 
a war, inſomuch that no one would have imagined he had 
been born in Africa, where incontinence is the predominant 
vice of the country: Pudicitiamgque eum tantam inter tot 
captivas habuiſſe, ut in Africa natum quivis negaret. 

His diſregard of wealth, at a time when he had ſo many 
opportunities to enrich himſelf by the plunder of the cities 
he ſtormed, and the nations he ſubdued, ſhows, that he 
knew the true and genuine uſe which a general ought to 
make of riches, viz. to gain the affection of his ſoldiers, 
and to attach allies to his intereſt, by diffuſing his bene- 
ficence on proper occaſions, and not being ſparing in his 
rewards: A very eſſential quality, and at the ſame time 
as uncommon in a commander, The only uſe Hannibal 
made of money was, to purchaſe ſucceſs; firmly perſuaded, 
that a man who is at the head of affairs, is ſufficiently re- 
ccmpenſed by the glory derived from victory. 

* He always led a very regular auſtere life ; and even in 
times of peace, and in the midſt of Carthage, when he was 


(2) Excerpt. e Polyb. p. 33. (a) Excerpt, e Diod. P. 282. Liv. 
L. XXV. n. 11. (b) lib. xxxil. c. 4. 

Abi potioniſque, deſiderio naturali, non voluptate, modus finitus, 
Liv. I. xxi. n. 4. 

Conſtat Annibalem nec tum cum Romano tonantem bello Italia con- 
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inveſted with the firſt dignity of the city, we are told, that 
he never uſed to recline himſelf on a bed at meals, as 
was the cuſtom in thoſe ages, and drank but very little wine, 
So regular and uniform a life, may ſerve as an illuſtrious ex- 
ample to our commanders, who often include, among the 
privileges of war, and the duty of officers, the keeping of 
ſplendid tables, and living luxuriouſly, 

But, notwithſtanding theſe elogiums, I do not however 
pretend to juſtify entirely all the errors and defects with 
which Hannibal is charged. Though he poſſeſſed an aſſem- 
blage of the moſt exalted qualities, it cannot be denied, but 
that he had ſome little tincture of the vices of his country; 
and that it would be difficult to excuſe ſome actions and 
circumſtances of his life, (c) Polybius obſerves, that Han- 
nibal was accuſed of avarice in Carthage, and of cruelty in 
Rome. He adds, on the ſame occaſion, that people were 
very much divided in opinion concerning him; and it would 
be no wonder, as he had made himſelf ſo many enemies in 
both cities, that they ſhould have drawn him in diſadvranta- 
geous colours. But Polybius is of opinion, that though it 
ſhould be taken for granted, that all the defects with which 
he is charged are true; we yet ought to conelude, that they 
were not ſo much owing to his nature and diſpoſition, as to 
the difficulties with which he was ſurrounded, in the courſe 
of ſo long and laborious a war; and to the complaiſance he 
was obliged to ſhow to the general officers, whoſe aſſiſtance 
he abſolutely wanted, for the execution of his various en- 
terprizes; and whom he was not always able to reſtrain, any 
more than he could the ſoldiers who fought under them. 


Sgr. Il. Diſenſions between the Carthaginians and 
Mafiniſſa King of Numidia. 


AMONG the conditions of the peace granted to the Car- 
thaginians, there was one which imported, that they ſhould 
reſtore to Maſiniſſa all the territories and cities he poſſeſſed 


(e) Excerpt. e Polyb. p. 34. et 37. 


tremuit, nec cum reverius Carthaginem ſummum imperium tenuit, = 
cubantum coenalle, aut — qus arm ſextario vini indulfſle. Juſtin. 1, 
RXRU, c. 4. 
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before the war: and further, Scipio, to reward the zcal and 
fidelity which that monarch had ſhewn with regard to the 
Romans, had added to his dominions thoſe of Syphax, 
This preſent afterwards gave riſe to diſputes and quarrels 
between the Carthaginians and Numidians. 

Theſe two princes, Syphax and Maſiniſſa, were both 
kings in Numidia, but reigned in different parts of it, The 
ſubjects of Syphax were called Maſaeſuli, and their capital 
was Cirtha, Thoſe of Maſiniſſa were the Mali. But both 
theſe nations are better known by the name of Numidians, 
which was common to them, Their principal ſtrength con- 


fiſted in their cavalry. They always rode without ſaddles, 
and ſome even without bridles ; whence * Virgil called 


them Numidae infraeni. 

(d) In the beginning of the ſecond Punic war, Syphax 
ſiding with the Romans, Gala, the father of Maſiniſſa, to 
check the career of ſo powerful a neighbour, thought it his 
intereſt to join the Carthaginians ; and accordingly ſent out 
againſt Syphax a powerful army, under the conduct of his 
ſon, at that time but ſeventeen years of age. Syphax being 
overcome in a battle, in which it is ſaid he loſt thirty thou- 
ſand men, eſcaped into Mauritania, However, the face of 
things was afterwards greatly changed. 

(e) Maſiniſſa, after his father's death, was often reduced 
to the brink of ruin ; being drove from his kingdom by an 
uſurper ; purſued warmly by Syphax ; in danger every 
inſtant of falling into the hands of his enemies ; deſtitute of 
forces, money, and almoſt all things. He was at that time 
in alliance with the Romans, and the friend of Scipio, with 
whom he had an interview in Spain. His misfortunes would 
not permit him to bring great ſuccours to that general. 
When Laelius arrived in Africa, Maſiniſſa joined him 
with a few horſe, and from that time was attached inviolably 
to the Roman intereſt. (f) Syphax, on the contrary, having 
married the famous Sophoniſba, daughter of Aſdrubal, 
went over to the Carthaginians. 

(d) Liv. I. xxiv. n. 48, 49. (e) Liv. I. xxix---34, 
(f) Liv. I. xxix. n. 23, 
En. I. iv. v. 41, 
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(g) The fate of theſe two princes now changed once 
for all. Syphax loſt a great battle, and was taken alive by 
the enemy. Maſiniſſa, the victor, beſieged Cirtha his capi- 
tal, and took it. But he met with a greater danger in that 
city than he had faced in the field ; and this was Sophoniſba, 
whoſe charms and endearments he was unable to reſiſt. To 
ſecure this princeſs to himſelf, he married her : but a few 
days after, he was obliged to ſend her a doſe of poiſon, as 
her nuptial preſent; this being the only way left him to 
keep his promiſe with his queen, and preſerye her from the 
power of the Romans, 

This was a conſiderable error in itſelf, and which muſt 
neceſſarily diſoblige a nation that was ſo jealous of its au- 
thority : but this young prince repaired it gloriouſly, by 
the ſignal ſervices he afterwards did Scipio. (h) We ob- 
ſerved, that, after the defeat and capture of Syphax, the 
dominions of this prince were beſtowed upon him; and that 
the Carthaginians were forced to reſtore all he poſſeſſed be- 
fore. This gave riſe tothe diviſions we are now going to relate. 

(i) A territory ſituated towards the ſea - ſide, near the 
Leffer Syrtis, was the ſubject of thoſe conteſts. The coun- 
try was very rich, and the ſoil extremely fruitful ; a proof 
of which is, that the city of Leptis only, which belonged 
to that territory, paid daily a talent, to the Carthagimians 
by way of tribute, Maſiniſſa had ſeized part of this terri- 
tory. Each ſide diſpatched deputies to Rome, to plead the 
cauſe of their ſuperiors before the ſenate. This aſſembly 
thought proper to ſend Scipio Africanus, with two other 
commiſſioners, to examine the controverſy upon the ſport, 
However, they returned without coming to any reſolution, 
and left the buſineſs in the ſame uncertain ſtate in which they 
ahd found it. Poſſibly they had acted in this manner by order 
of the ſenate, and had received private inſtructions to favour 
Maſiniſſa, who was then poſſeſſed of the diſtri in queſtion, 

(K) Ten years after, new commithoners having been ap- 
pointed to examine the ſame affair, they acted as the for- 


- mer had done, and left the whole undetermined. 


(g) Liv. I. xxx. n. 11, 12. (h) Ibid. n. 44. (i) Liv. I. xxxiv. 
n. Cz. (k) Liv. xl. I. n. 17. A. M. 3823. Rome, 567, 
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(1) After the like diſtance of time, the Carthaginians a- 
gain brought their complaint to the ſenate, but with great- 
er importunity than before. They repreſented, that, be- 
ſides the lands at firſt conteſted, Maſiniſſa had, during the 
two preceding years, diſpoſſeſſed them of upwards of ſe- 
venty towns and caſtles : That their handy were bound up 
by the article of the laſt treaty, which forbid their making 
war upon any of the allies of the Romans : That they could 
no longer bear the inſolence, the avarice, and cruelty of that 
prince: That they were deputed to Rome with three re- 
queſts, (which they deſired might be immediately complied 
with), viz. either to get orders to have the affair examin - 
ed and decided by the ſenate; or, ſecondly, that they might 
be permitted to _— force by force, and defend themſelves 
by arms; or, laſtly, that, if favour was to prevail over juſ- 
tice, they then intreated the Romans to ſpecify, once for 
all, which of the Carthaginian lands they were deſirous 
ſhould be veſted in Maſiniſſa, that they by this means, might 
hereafter know what they had to depend on; and that the 
Roman people would have ſome regard to them, at a time 
that this prince ſet no other bounds to his pretenſions, but 
his inſatiable avarice. The deputies concluded with be- 
ſeeching the Romans, that if the Carthaginians had been 
guilty of any crimes (with regard to them) ſince the con- 
cluſion of the laſt peace, that they themſelves would pu- 
niſh them for it; and not give them up to the wild caprice 
of a prince, by whom their liberties were made precari- 
ous, and their lives inſupportable. After ending their ſpeech, 
being pierced with grief, they fell proſtrate upon the earth, 
and burſt into tears; a ſpectacle that moved all who were 
preſent to compaſſion, and raiſed a violent hatred againſt 

Maſiniſſa. Guluſſa his ſon, who was then preſent, being 
aſſced what he had to reply? he anſwered, that his father 
had not given him any inſtructions, not knowing that any 
thing would be laid to his charge. He only deſired the 
ſenate to reflect, that the circumſtance which drew all this 
hatred upon him from the Carthaginians, was, the invio- 
lable fidelity with which he had always been attached to 


(1) Liv. I. xii. n. 23, 24. A. M. 3833. Rome, 577. 
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them. The. ſenate, after hearing both ſides, anſwered, That 
they were inclined to do juſtice to that party to whom it 
was due: That Guluſſa ſhould ſet out immediately with 
their orders to his father, who was thereby commanded to 
ſend deputies with thoſe of Carthage: That they would 
do all that lay in their power to ſerve him, but not to the 
prejudice of the Carthaginians: That it was but juſt the 
antient limits ſhould be preſerved ; and that it was far from 
being the intention of the Romans, to have the Carthagi- 
nians diſpoſſeſſed, during the peace, of thoſe territories and 
cities which had been left them by the treaty. The deputies 
of both powers were then diſmiſſed with the uſual preſents, 
(m) But all theſe aflurances were but mere words, It 
is plain that the Romans did not once endeavour to ſatis- 
fy the Carthaginians, or do them the leaſt juſtice ; and that 
they ſpun out the buſineſs, on purpoſe to give Maſiniſſa an 
opportunity to eſtabliſh himſelf in his uſurpation, and weak- 
en his enemies, 
(n) A new deputation was ſent to examine the affair u- 
pon the ſpot, and Cato was one of the commiſſioners, On 
their arrival, they aſked the parties if they were willing to 
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The Carthaginians anſwered, That they had a fixed rule to 
which they adhered, and that this was the treaty which had 
been concluded by Scipio, and deſired that their cauſe might 
be examined with all poſſible rigour. They therefore could 
not come to any deciſion, The deputies viſited all the coun- 
try, and found it in a very good condition, eſpecially the 
city of Carthage : and they were ſurprized to ſee it, after 
being involved in ſuch a calamity, again raiſed to ſo exalted 
a pitch of power and grandeur. The ſenate was told of 
this, immediately on the return of the deputies; and de- 
| clared Rome could never be in ſafety, ſo long as Carthage 
ſhould ſubſiſt. From this time, whatever affair was debat- 
ed in the ſenate, Cato always added the following words 
to his opinion, I conclude, that Carthage ought to be de- 
firozed. This grave ſenator did not give himſelf trouble 
to prove, that bare jealouſy of the growing power of a 


(m) Polyb. p. 951. 
(n) App. de bell. Pun. p. 37. A. M. 3848. Rome, 592. 
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neighbouring ſtate, is a warrant ſufficient for deſtroying a 


city contrary to the faith of treaties. But Scipio Naſica was * 
of opinion, that the ruin of this city would draw after it that mY 
of their commonwealth ; becauſe that the Romans, having wit 
then norival to fear, would quit the antient ſeverity of their ( 
manners, and abandon themſelves to luxury and pleaſures, 4 
the never · failing ſubverters of the moſt flouriſhing empires. = 
(o) In the mean time diviſions broke out in Carthage, ay 
The popular faction, being now become ſuperior to that of ; 
the grandees and ſenators, ſent, forty citizens into baniſh- —_ 
ment; and bound the people by an oath, never to ſuffer the - | 
leaſt mention to be made of recalling thoſe exiles. They = 
withdrew to the court of Maſiniſſa, who diſpatched Guluſ- 8 f 
ſa and Micipſa, his two ſons, to Carthage, to ſolicit their . * 
return. However, the gates of the city were ſhut againſt g 
them; and one of them was cloſely purſued by Hamilcar, h 1 
one of the generals of the republic. This gave occaſion to wu 
a new war, and accordingly armies were levied on both f 
ſides. A battle was fought; and the younger Scipio, who =P 
afterwards ruined Carthage, was ſpectator of it. He had 265; 
been ſent from Lucullus in Spain, under whom Scipio then ae 
fought, to Maſiniſſa, to deſire ſome elephants from that mo- 2 0 


narch. During the whole engagement, he ſtood upon a did 


neighbouring hill; and was ſurprized to ſee Maſiniſſa, then n 
eighty- eight years of age, mounted (agreeably to the cuſ- n 
tom of his country) on a horſe without a ſaddle; flying from Tat; 


rank to rank like a young officer, and ſuſtaining the moſt ar- Got 
duous toils.? The fight was very obſtinate, and continued 
all day, but at laſt the Carthaginians gave way, Scipio uſed 9 
to ſay afterwards, that he had been preſent at many battles; all ſul 
but at none with ſo much pleaſure as this ; having never be- 


fore beheld ſo formidable an army engage, without any dan- (p) 
ger or trouble to himſelf. And being very converſant in the Y 
writings of Homer, he added, that, till his time, there were . 
but two more who had been ſpectators of ſuch an action, nue th; 
viz. Jupiter from mount Ida, and Neptune from Samothrace, were al 
when the Greeks and Trojans fought before Troy. I know — 
not whether the ſight of an hundred thouſand men, (for ſo Wl promo; 
countr) 


( App. p. 38. 
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many there were), butchering one another, can adminiſter 
a real pleaſure; or whether ſuch a pleaſure is conſiſtent 
with the ſentiments of humanity, ſo natural to mankind, 

(p) The Carthaginians, after the battle was over, in- 
treated Scipio to terminate their conteſts with Maſiniſſa. 
Accordingly he heard both parties, and the Carthaginians 
conſented to yield up the territory of Emporium *, which 
had been the firſt cauſe of their diviſion; to pay Maſiniſſa 
two hundred talents of ſilver down, and eight hundred more, 
at ſuch times as ſhould be agreed, But Maſiniſſa inſiſting 
on the return of the exiles, they did not come to any deciſi- 
on, Scipio, after having paid his compliments, and returned 
thanks to Maſiniſſa, ſet out with the elephants, for which 
he had been ſent, 

(q) The king, immediately after the battle was over, 
had blocked up the enemy's camp, which was pitche dupon 
a hill, whither neither troops nor proviſions could come to 
them, During this interval there arrived deputies from 
Rome, with orders from the ſenate to decide the quarrel, 
in caſe the king ſhould be defeated ; otherwiſe, to leave 
p=mundetermined, and to give the king the ſtrongeſt aſſur- 
ances of the continuation of their friendſhip; and this they 
did. In the mean time, the famine daily increaſed in the 
enemy's camp, which being heightened by the plague, oc- 
caſioned a new calamity, and made dreadful havoc. Being 
now reduced to the laſt extremity, they ſurrendered to Ma- 
ſiniſſa, promiſing to deliver up the deſerters, to pay him 
hve thouſand talents of filver in fifty years, and reſtore the 
exiles, notwithſtanding their oaths to the contrary. They 
all ſubmitted to the ignominious ceremony of paſſing under 


(p) App. p. 40. (q) Ibid. | 

The Emporium, or Emporia, was a country of Africa, on the Leſ- 
ſer Syrtis, in which Leptis ſtood. No part of the Carthaginian domi- 
mons was more fruitful than this. Polybius J. i. ſays, that the reve- 
nue that aroſe from this place, was ſo conſiderable, chat all their hopes 
were almoſt founded on it, ev «5 (viz. their revenues from Emporia) 
if W rag (ctiyic rug t. To this was owing their care and ſtate - 
Jealouſy above mentioned, leſt the Romans ſhould ſail beyond the fair 
promontory, that lay before Carthage; and become acquainted with a 
country, which might induce them to attempt the cenqueſt of it. 
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the yoke *, and were diſmiſſed, with only one ſuit of cloaths 
for each. Guluſſa, to ſatiate his vengeance for the ill treat - 
ment, as we before obſerved, he had met with, ſent out, 
againſt them, a body of cavalry whom, from their great 
weakneſs, they could neither eſcape nor reſiſt. So that, of 
fifty - eight thouſand men, very few returned to Carthage, quit. 


AgTICLE II. The third Punic Mar. 2 
(r) The third Punic war, which was leſs conſiderable of m 


than any of the former, with regard to the number and great- the 3 


neſs of the battles, and its continuance, which was only 5 
four years, was ſtill more remarkable with reſpect to the Whack, 
ſucceſs and event of it, as it ended in the total ruin and gazin 
deſtruction of Carthage, — 

(s) The inhabitants of it, from their laſt defeat, knew. and a 
what they might naturally fear from the Romans, from he ha 
whom they had always met with the moſt rigorous treat- 3 


ment after they had addreſſed them upon their diſputes with 
Maſiniſſa. To prevent the conſequences of it, the Cartha - 
ginians, by a decree of the ſenate, impeached Aſdrubal, 
general of the army, and Carthalo commander f of the aux- 
iliary forces, as guilty of high treaſon, for being the authors 
of the war againſt the King of Numidia. They then ſent 
a deputation to Rome, to inquire what opinion that republic 


entertained of their late proceedings, and what was deſired Bil of ever 
of them. The deputies were coldly anſwered, that it was a pride 
the buſineſs of the ſenate and people of Carthage to know, ¶ that th 
what ſatisfaction was due to the Romans. A ſecond de- ¶ able to 
putation bringing them no clearer anſwer, they fell into ¶ micht 1 
the greateſt dejection; and being ſeized with the ſtrongeſt ious tha 
terrors, upon recollecting their paſt ſufferings, they fanci- ¶ chat the 


ed the enemy was already at their gates, and imaged to 


(r) A. M. 3855. Carthage, 697. Rome, 599. Ant. J. C. 149. 

(s) Appian, p. 41. 42. (C1) Plu. in vit . Cat. p. 352. 

Ils furent tous paſses ſous le joug: Sub jugum miſſi. A kind of 
gallows (made by two ſorked ſticks, ſtanding upright) was erected, and 
a ipear laid acroſs, under which vanquiſhed enemies were obliged to 
paſs. Feſtus. 

+ The forcign forces were commanded by leaders of their reſpective 
nations, who were all under the command of a Carthaginian officer, 
called by Appian Bor dp. þ 
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s all the dilmal conſequences of a long ſiege, and 
* a city taken ſword in hand. 
J) In the mean time, the ſenate debated at Rome, on J. 
e meaſures it would be proper for them to take; and the 
diſputes between Cato and Scipio Nalica, wha were of 2 
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quite different opinion on this ſubject, were renewed. The 
former, on his return from Africa, had declared in the 
ſtrongeſt terms, that he had not found Carthage exhauſted 
of men or money, nor in that weak and humble ſtate as 
the Romans ſuppoſed it to be ; but, on the contrary, that 
it was crowded with vigorous young men, abounded with 
immenſe quantities of gold and ſilver, and prodigious ma · 
gazines of arms and all warlike ſtores ; and was ſo haughty 

and confident en nocount of this forcs, that their hopes 
and ambition had no bounds, It is farther ſaid, that, after 
be had ended his ſpeech, he threw, out of the lapper of 
his robe, in he wid of the Ge, ſome African gs 
and, as the ſenators admired their beauty and ſize, (t) 
Know, ſays he, that it is but three days fince theſe figs 
were gathered. & uch is the diftance between the enemy 


and us. 
reaſon for 


(a) Cato and Naſica had each of them their 
voting as they did. Naſica, obſerving that the people roſe 
to ſuch a height of inſolence, as threw them into exceſſes 
of every kind; that their proſperity had ſwelled them with 
a pride which the ſenate ac was not able to check; and 
that their power was become ſo enormous, that they were 
able to draw the city, by force, into every mad defign they 
might undertake; Naſica, I ſay, obſerving this, was deſir- 


ous that they ſhould continue in fear of Carthage, in order 


that they might ſerve as a curb to reſtrain their audacious 
conduct. For it was his opinion, that the Carthaginians 
were too weak to ſubdue the Romans; and, at the ſame 
ime, ſo powerful, that it was not for the intereſt of the 


Romans, to conſider them in a contemptible light. W 


egard to Cato, he thought, that as his countrymen were 
ome haughty and inſolent by ſucceſs, and plunged head- 


(1) Plat, in wi Cat. 7.88. Ee. 2 18. (u) Plut. Ibid? 
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ino the utmoſt exceſs of corruption. 
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Jong into diſſolution of everykind; nothing could be more 
dangerous, than for it to have a rival city, (to whom the 
Romans were odious) ; a city that till now had been power- 
ful, but was become, even by its misfortunes, more wiſe 
and provident than ever; and therefore that it would not 
be ſafe, to remove the fears of the inhabirants entirely 
with regard to a foreign power; ſince they had, within 
their own walls, all the opportunities of indulging them- 
ſelves in exceſſes of every kind. 

To lay afide, for one inſtant the laws of equity, I leave 
the reader to determine, which of theſe two great men rea- 
Joned moſt juſtly, according to the maxims of ſound policy, 
and the true intereſt of a ſtate. One undoubted circumſtance 
is, that all hiſtorians have obſerved, that there was a ſenſible 
change in the conduct and government of the Romans, im- 
mediately after the ruin of Carthage “; that vice no longer 
made jts way into Rome with a timerous pace, and as it 
were by ſtealth, but appeared barefaced, and ſeized with 
aſtoniſhing rapidity all orders of the republic; that ſenators, 
plebeians, in a word, all conditions, abandoned themſelves to 
luxury and yoluptuouſneſs, without having the leaſt regard 
to, or ſenſe of, decency, which occaſioned, as it muſt ne- 
ceſſarily, the ruin of the ſtate. The firſt Scipio r, ſays 
Paterculus, ſpeaking of heRc , had laid the ſounda- 
tions of their ſuturs graMeur ; why the laſt, by bis con. 

gueſts, had opened a door to all manner of luxury and 
4 il aeneſ. For after Carthage, which obliged Rome to 
fland for ever on its guard, by diſputing empire with that 
city, had been totally deſtroyed; the depravity of manner: 
"was no longer flow in its progreſs, but ſwelled at ona 


to con} 


* UbiCarthago, et aemula imperii Romani ab ſlirpeinteriit, Fortun 2 t 
Hevire ac miſcere omnia coepit. Salluſt. in bell. Catilin. ent ne 
Ante 2 — deletam populus et ſenatus Romanus placide mo to act a: 


deſteque inter ſc remp. traftabant.----Metus hoſtilis in bonis aribu wars co 

civitatem retinebat. Sed ubi formido illa mentibus deceſſit, ilicet ea 

quae ſecundae res amant, laſcivia atque ſuperbia inceſſere. Idem in Carthag 
+ Fotentiae Romanorum prior Scipio viam aperverat, Juxurize p Rome, 6 

Nerior aperuit Quippe remoto Carthaginis metu, ſublataque imper! * To 


—5 non gradu, ſed praecipiti curſu a virtute co, * iu 
tranſcurſum. Vel. Paterc, I. n. c. x, 
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[x) Be this as it will, the ſenate reſolved to declare 
war againſt the Carthaginians; and the reaſons or pre- 
tences urged for it were, their keeping up ſhips 
to the tenor of treaties ; their ſending an army out of 
their territories, againſt a prince who was in alliance with 
Rome, and whoſe ſon they treated ill, at the time he was 
accompanied by a Roman ambaſſador, 7 
( y) An event, that chance. occaſioned very fortunately, 
at the time that the ſenate of Rome was debating on the 
affair of Carthage, contributed, doubtleſs, very much to 
make them take that reſolution, This was the arrival of 
deputies from Utica, who came to ſurrender up themſelves, 
their effects, their lands, and their city, into the hands of 
the Romans. Nothing could have happened more ſeaſonably. 
Utica was the ſecond city of Africa, vaſtly rich, and had an 
equally ſpacious and commodious port; it ſtood within 
ſixty furlongs of Carthage, ſo that it might ſerve as a place 
of arms in the attack of that city. The Romans now heſi- 
tated no longer, but proclaimed war. M. Manilius and L. 
Marcius Cenſorinus, the two conſuls, were deſired to ſer 
out as ſoon as poſhble. They had ſecret orders from the 
ſenate, not to end the war, but by the deſtruction of Car- 
thage. The conſuls immediately left Rome, and ſtopped at 
Lilybaeum in Sicily. They had a confiderable fleet, un 
board of which were fourſcore thouſand foot, and about 
four thouſand horſe. | &. elt 

(z) The inians were not yet acquainted with 
the reſolutions which had been taken at Rome. The 
anſwer brought back by their deputies, had only increaſed 
their fears, viz. It was the buſineſt of the Carthaginians, 
to conſider what ſatigſactian was due to them. This 
made them not know what courſe to take, At laſt, they 
ſent new deputies, whom they inveſted with full powers 
to act as they ſhould ſee fitting; and even (what the former 


wars could never make them ſtoop to) to declare, that the 


Carthaginians gave up themſelyes, and all they poſſeſſed, - 


(x) App. p. 42. (y) App. de bell. Pun. p. 42. A.M. 3856. 


Rome, 600. (z) Polyb, excerpt. p. 97 
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mittere, was ſubtnitting themſelves, without reſerve, to 
the power of the Romans, and becoming their vaſſals. Ne- 
vertheleſs, they did not expect any great fucceſs from this 


 evadeſcention, theugh io very mortifying; becauſe as the 


Uticans had been beforehand with them on that occaſion, 
this had deprived them of the merit of a ready and volun- 
tary ſubmiſſion. a 

The deputies, on their arrival at Rome, were informed 
chat war had been proclaimed, and that the army was ſet 
out. The Romans had diſpatched a courier to Carthage, 
with the decree of the ſenate ; and to inform that city, that 
the Roman fleet was failed. The deputies had therefore no 
time for deliberation, but delivered up themſelves, and all 
they poſſeſſed, to the Romans. In confequence of this be- 
haviour, they were anſwered, that ſince they had at laſt 
taken a right ſtep, the ſenate granted them their liberty, the 
enjoyment of their laws, and all their territories, and other 
poſſeſhons, whether public or private, provided that, within 
the fpace of thirty days, they ſhould ſend (as hoſtages to 
Lilybaeum) three hundred young Carthaginians of the firſt 
diſtinction, and comply with the orders of the conſuls. This 
laſt condition filled them with inexpreſſible anxiety : but the 
concern they were under, would not allow them to make the 


leaſt reply, or to demand an explication ; nor indeed would 


it have been to any purpoſe. They therefore fer out for 
Carthage, and there gave an account of their embeſly, 

(a) All the articles of the treaty were extremely ſevere 
with regard to the Carthaginians ; but the ſilence of the 
Romans with reſpe& to the cities, of which no notice was 
taken in the conceſſions which that people was willing to 
make, perplexed them exceedingly, But all they had to do 
was to obey. After the many former and recent loſſes the 
Carthaginians had ſuftained, they were by no means in 4 
condition to reſiſt ſnch an enemy, ſince they had not been 


able to oppoſe Maſiniſſa. Troops, proviſions, ſhips, alles, 


( Polyb, excerpt. legat. p. 972. 
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in a word, every thing was wanting, and and vigour 
more than all the reſt, | . 

They did not think, it proper to wait till the thirty days | 
which had been allowed them were expired, but immediately 
ſent their hoſtages, in order to ſoften the enemy, by the rea- 
di neſs of their obedience, though they durſt not flatter them - 
ſelves with the hopes of meeting with favour on this occaſion, 
uy Theſe hoſtages were in a manner the flower, and the only 

| hopes of the nobleſt aniies in Carthage No ſpectacle was 
ever more moving; nothing was now heard but. cries, no- 
thing ſeen but tears, and all places echoed with groans and 
lamentations, But, above all, the unbappy mothers, quite 
Ne bathed in tears, tore their diſhevelled hair, beat their breaſts; 
end. as if grief and deſpair had diſtracted them, they yelled 
nd all in ſuch a manner, as might have moved the moſt ſavage 
is be- breaſts to compaſhon, But the ſcene was much more mourn- 
ful, when the fatal moment of their ſeparation was come; 
y, the when, after having accompanied their dear children to the 
"other YI ſhip, they bid them a long, laſt farewell, perſuaded that they 
within WW ſhould never ſee them more; wept a flood of tears over 
ges to them; embraced, them with the utmoſt fondneſs ; claſped 
de firſt them eagerly in their arms; could not be prevailed upon 

This o part with them, till they were forced away; which was 
ut the wore grievous and afſlicting than if their hearts had been 
ke the torn out of their breaſts, The hoſtages being arrived in 
Sicily, were carried from thence to Rome; and the conſuls 
ut for 1216 the deputies, that when they ſhould arrive at Utica, 
fy. they would acquaint them with the orders of the republic. 
ſerere 0 in ſuch a. ſituation of affairs, nothing can be more 
of the I 8'1<v0us than a ſtate of uncertainty, which, without deſcend- 
ce was sg to particulars, images to the mind the blackeſt ſcenes of 
ling to I wiſery. As ſoon as it was known, that the fleet was arrived 
1 to do Ua, the deputies repaired ta the Roman camp, figni- 
ges the Ping that: they were come in the name of their republic, 
in order to receive the commands which they were ever 
ready to obey, The conſul, after praiſing their good dif- . 
poſition and een commanded them to deliver up to 


. 3 


(b) Polyb. p- 975+; E Sooke. 7 | - 
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and prieſts, who came purpoſely to try to move the Ro- 


tence was going to be pronounced, and their fate would 


, pleaſure, that you depart out of Carthage, which 


-4 ſtadia J from the ſea.” 


' but lamentable ſhrieks and howlings. Being now in a man- 
ner thunder · ſtruck, they neither knew where they were, 
nor what they did; but rolled themſelves in the duſt, tear- 
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him, without fraud or delay, all their arms. This they con- 
ſented to; but beſought him to reflect on the ſad conditi- 
on to which he was reducing them, in the time that Aſdru- 
bal, whoſe quarrel againſt them was owing to no other 
cauſe, but their perfe& ſubmiſſion to the orders of the Ro- 
mans, was advanced almoſt to their gates with an army of 
twenty thouſand men, The anſwer returned them was, that 
the Romans would ſet that matter right, 
(e) This order was immediately put in execution. There 
arrived, in the camp, a long train of waggons, loaded with 
all the preparations of war, taken out of Carthage; two 
hundred thouſand complete ſets of armour, a numberleſs 
multitude of darts and javelins, with two thouſand engines 
for ſhooting darts and ſtones v. Then followed the deputics 
of Carthage, accomp = ed by the moſt venerable ſenators 


mans to compaſſion in this critical moment, when their ſen- 


be irreverſible. Cenſorinus the conſul, for it was he who 
ſpoke all this time,roſe up for a moment at their coming,and 
expreſſed ſome kindneſs and afſection for them; but ſud- 
denly aſſuming a grave and ſevere countenance, © I can- 
not,” fays he, © but commend the readineſs with which 
« you execute the orders of the ſenate. They have com- 
* manded me to tell you, that it is their abſolute will and 


«« they have reſolved to deſtroy ; and that you remove 
* into any other part of your dominions, as- you ſhall 
** think proper, provided it be at the diſtance of eighty 


(d) The inſtant the conſul had pronounced this fulmi- 
gating decree, nothing was heard among the Carthaginians 


ing their . and unable to vet their grief any oer 


u 
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wiſe, but by broken fighs and deep groans. Being aſter- 
wards a little recovered, they lifted up their hands with 
the air of ſuppliants, one moment towards the gods, and 
the next towards the Romans, imploring their mercy and 
juſtice with regard to a people who would ſoon be reduced 
to the extremes of deſpair, But as both the gods and men 
were deaf to their fervent prayers, they ſoon changed them 
into reproaches and imprecations ; bidding the Romans call 
to mind that there were ſuch beings as avenging deities, 
whoſe ſevere eyes were for ever open on guilt and treach- 
ery. The Romans themſelves could not refrain from tears 
at ſo moving a ſpectacle; but their reſolution was fixed. 
The deputies could not even prevail ſo far, as to get the 
execution of this order ſuſpended, till they ſhauld have an 
opportunity of preſenting themſelves again before the ſe- 
nate if poſſible, to get it revoked, They were forced to 
ſet out immediately, and carry the anſwer to Carthage. 
(e) The people waited for their return with ſach an im- 
patience and terror, as words could never expreſs. It was 
ſcarce poſlible for them to break through the croud that 
flocked round them to hear the. anſwer, which was but 
too ſtrongly painted in their faces. When they were come 
into the ſenate, and had declared the barbarous orders of 
the Romans, a general ſhriek informed the people of their 
too lamentable fate; and, from that inſtant, nothing was 
ſeen and heard in every part of the city, but howling and 
deſpair, madneſs and fury.. 5 
The reader will here give me leave to interrupt the courſe 
of the hiſtory for a moment, to reflect on the conduct of 
the Romans. It is great pity that the fragment of Polybi- 
us, where an account is given of this deputation, ſhould end 
exactly in the moſt affecting part of this event. I ſhould 
ſet a much higher value on one ſhort reflection of ſo judi- 
cious an author, than on the long harangues Which Appian 
aſeribes to the deputies and the conſul. I can never be- 
lieve, that ſo rational, judicious, and juſt a man as Polybi- 
us, could have approved the proceedings of the Romans 


on the preſent occaſion, We do not here diſcover, in my 


(e) Appian p. 53, 54. zA 78 
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opinion, any of the characteriſtics which diſtinguiſhed them 

anciently; that greatneſs of ſoul, that rectitude, that utter 

abhorrence of all mean artiſices, frauds, and impoſtors, 
which, as is ſomewhere ſaid, formed no part of the Roman 
genius; minime Romanis artibur. Why did not the Ro- 
mans attack the Carthaginians by open force? Why ſhould 
they declare expreſsly in a treaty, (a molt ſolemn and {a 
cred thing), that they allowed them the full enjoyment of 
their liberties and laws; and underſtand at the ſame time 
certain private conditions, which proved the entire ruin of hag 
both? Why ſhould they conceal, upder the ſcandalous o- ; 
miſhon of the word city in this treaty, the black deſign of I | 

deſtroying Carthage; as if, beneath the cover of ſuch an a 
equivocation, they might deſtroy it with juſtice ? In fine, — 
why did the Romans not make their laſt declaration, tl * 
after they bad extorted from the Carthaginians, at diffe- | 
rent times, their hoſtages and arms; that is, till they had 
abſolutely rendered them incapable of diſobeying their moſt 
arbitrary commands ? Is it not manifeſt, that Carthage, not- 
withſtandiog all its defeats and loſſes, though it was wea- 
kened and almoſt exhauſted, was {til} a tertor to the Ro- 
they were not able 
to conquer it by force of arms ? It is very dangerous, to 
be poſſeſſed of ſo much power, as may enable one to com · 
mit injuſtice with impunity, and with z proſpect of being a 
gainer by it. The experience of all ages ſhows, that ſtates 
ſeldom ſcruple to commit — when hoy think it will 
conduce to their advantage. 

(F) The noble character which Polybius gives whe A- 
chaeans, differs widely ſrom what was practiſed here. Theſe (b) 1 
people, ſays he, far from uſing artifice and deceit with re- becauſe 
gard to their allies, in order to enlarge their power, did I nians, th. 
not think themſelves allowed to employ them even againſt ¶out a K 
their enemies, conſidering only thoſe xictories as ſolid and A 


great n 
wanted 
hair, an 


glorious, which were obtained fword in hand, by dint of (1) Dr 
courage and bravery. He owns in the fame place, that Wy... the 
there then remained among the Romans, but very faint tra- nothing! 


80 App 


(f) Polyb. p. 13. p. 672, 672, (1) 14, 
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i idcumbent on him, (as ke declares), tomake thisremark, 


in oppoſition to a maxim which was grown very common 


in his time, among perſons in the adminiſtration of govern- 
ments, who imagined, that honeſty is inconſiſtent with good 
policy; and that it is impoffible to ſucceed in the adminiſtra - 
tion of ſtate affairs, either in war or peace, without uſing 
fraud and deceit on ſome occaſions. 

(g) I now return to my ſabject. The conſuls made no 
gteat haſte to march againſt Carthage, not ſuſpecting they 
had reafon to be under any apprehenfions from that city, 
28 it was now diſarmed. However, the inhabitants took 
the opportunity of this delay, to put themſelves in a poſs 
ture of defence, being all unanimouſly refolved not to quit 
the city, They appointed as general, without the walls, 
Aſdrubal, who was at the head of twenty thouſand men; 
and to whom deputies were ſent accordingly, to intreat him 
to forget, for his country's ſake, the injuſtice which had 
been done him, from the dread they were under of the Ro- 
mans, The command of the troops within the walls was 
given to another Aſdrubal, grandſon of Maſiniſſa. They 
then applied themſelves to making arms with incredible ex- 
pedition, The temples, the palaces, the open markets and 
ſquares, were all changed into fo many arſenals, where 
men and women worked day and night. Every day were 
made an hundred and forty ſhields, three bundred ſwords,” 
five bundred pikes or javelins, a thouſand arrows, and a 
great number of engines to diſcharge them; and becauſe they 
wanted materials to make ropes, the women cut off their 
hair, and abundantly ſupplied their wants on this occaſion, 

(h) Maſiniſſa was very much diſguſted at the Romans, 
becauſe, after he had extremely weakened the Carthagi- 
nians, they came and reaped the fruits of his victory, with- 
out acquainting him in any manner with their deſign, which 


circumſtance cauſed ſome coldneſs between them. 


(i) During this interval, the conſuls were advancing to- 
ards the city, in order to beſiege it. As they expected 
nothing leſs than a vigorous reſiſtance, the incredible re- 


(s) Appian. p. 5 5.; Strabo, I. xvii. 1 5 833. (*) Appian. p. 35. 
Y 1d. p. 53-58, - ; lag 28 2 
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my gave him unanimouſly the higheſt commendations; the 
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ſolution and courage of the beſieged filled them with the 
utmoſt aſtoniſhment, The Carthaginians were for ever 
making the boldeſt allies, in order to repulſe the beſieg- 
ers, burn their engines, and haraſs their foragers. Cen- 
ſorinus attacked the city on one fide, and Manilius on the 
other. Scipio, afterwards ſurnamed Africanus, was then 
a tribune in the army; and diſtinguiſhed himſelf above the 
reſt of the officers, no leſs by his prudence than by his bra- 
very. The conſul, under whom he fought, committed ma- 
ny overſights, by his refuſing to follow his advice. This 
young officer drew the troops from ſeveral dangers into 


nowned perſon, Phamaeas by name, who was general of 
the enemy's cavalry, and continually haraſſed the fora- 
gers, did not dare to ever keep the field when it was Sci -· 
pio's turn to ſupport them; ſo capable was he to order his 
troops, and polt himſelf to advantage. So great and uni- 
verſal a reputation excited ſome envy againſt him in the 
beginning; but as he behaved, in all reſpects, with the ut- 
molt modeſty and reſerve, that envy was ſoon changed in- 
to admiration ; fo that when the ſenate ſent deputies to the 
camp, to inquire. into the ſtate of the ſiege, the whole ar- 


ſoldiers, as well as officers, nay the very generals, extoll - 
ed the merit of young Scipio. So neceſſary is it for a man 
to ſoften, if I may be allowed the expreſſion, the ſplen- 
dor of his riſing glory, by a ſweet and modeſt carriage; 
and not to excite the jealouſy of people, by haughty and 
ſelf-ſufficient behaviour, as it naturally awakens pride in 
others, and makes even virtue itſelf odious ! 

() About the ſame time Maſiniſſa, finding his end ap- 
proach, ſent to deſire a viſit from Scipio, in order that he 
might inveſt him with full powers, to diſpoſe, as he ſhould 
ſee proper, of his kingdom and eſtate, in behalf of his chil- 
dren, But, on Scipio's arrival, he found that monarch dead. 
Maſiniſſa had commanded them, with his dying breath, to 
follow implicitely, the directions of Scipio, whom he ap- 
pointed to be a kind of father and guardian to them, | 

(X) Appian. p. 63, A. M. 38371. Rome, 601. | 
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ſhall give no farther account here of the family and poſte- 
rity of Maſiniſſa, becauſe that would interrupt too much 

the hiſtory of Carthage, 
5) The high eſteem which Phamaeas had entertained 
for Scipio, induced him to forſake the Carthaginians, and 
go over to the Romans. Accordingly, he joined him with 
above two thouſand horſe, and did great ſervice at the ſiege. 
(m) Calpurnius Piſo the conſul, and L. Mancinus his 
lieutenant, arrived in Africa in the beginning of the ſpring, 
Nothing remarkable was tranſacted during this campaign, 
The Romans were even defeated on ſeveral occaſions, and 
carried on the ſiege of Carthage but lowly, The beſieged; 
on the contrary, had recovered their ſpirits. Their troops 
were conſiderably increaſed; they daily got new allies; and 
even ſent an expreſs, as far as Macedonia, to the counter» 
feit Philip # who paſſed for the ſon of Perſeus, and was 
then engaged in war with the Romans, to exhort him to 
carry it on with vigour, and promiſing to furniſh him with 
money and ſhips. | | | | 
(n) This news occaſioned ſome uneaſineſs at Rome, Peo- 
ple began to doubt the ſucceſs of a war, which grew dai- 
ly more uncertain, and was more important than had at 
br{t been imagined. As much as they were diſſatisfied with 
the dilatorineſs of the generals, and exclaimed at their con · 
duct, ſo much did they unanimouſly agree in applauding 
young Scipio, and extolling his rare and uncommon vir- 
tues, He was come to Rome, in order to ſtand candidate 
for the edileſhip. The inſtant he appeared in the aſſemb- 
ly, his name, his countenance, his reputation, a general 
perſuaſion that he was deſigned by the gods to end the third 
Punie war, as the firſt Scipio, his grandfather by adoption, 
had terminated the ſecond ; theſe ſeveral circumſtances 
made a very ſtrong impreſſion on the people; and though 
it Was contrary to law, and therefore oppoſed by the an- 
vent men, inſtead of the edileſhip which he ſued for, the 
people, diſregarding for once the laws, conferred the (0) 


conſulſhip upon him, and aſſigned him Africa for his pro- 


(1) Strabo, p. 65. (m) 19. p. 66. (n) Id. p. 68. 
(o) A. M. 5026 Rome, 603, . 4 
Andxiſcus. | 
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pine, feaſting, and diverſions. He drove from the camp 
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vince, without caſting lots for the provinces, as uſual, and 
as Druſus his colleague demanded. 

(p) Asſoon as Scipio had compleated his recruits, he ſet 
out for Sicily, and arrived ſoon after in Utica, He came 
very ſeaſonably for Mancinus, Piſo's lieutenant, who had 
raſhly fixed himſelf in a poſt where he was furrounded by 
the enemy; and would have been cut to pieces, had not, 
that very morning, the new conſul, who, at his arrival, heard 
of the danger he was in, reimbarked his troops in the night, 
and failed with the utmoſt ſpeed to his aſſiſtance. 

() Scipio's firſt care, after his arrival, was, to revive 
the diſcipline among the troops, which he found had been 
entirely neglected. There was not the leaſt regularity, ſub- 
ordination, -or obedience. Nothing was attended to but ra- 


all uſcleſs perſons ; ſettled the quality of the proviſions he 
would have brought in by the ſutlers ; and allowed of none 
but what were plain, and fit for ſoldiers, ſtudiouſly baniſh- 
ing all things of a dainty, luxurious kind. 

After he had made theſe regulations, which coſt him 
but little time and pains, becauſe he himſelf firſt ſer the 
example, he was perſuaded that thoſe under him were 
ſoldiers, and thereupon he prepared to carry on the ſiege 
with vigour. Having ordered his troops to provide them- 
ſelves with axes, levers, and ſcaling-ladders, he led them, 
in the. dead of the night, and without the leaſt noiſe, to a 
diſtrict of the city called Megara; when ordering them to 
give a ſudden and general ſhout, he attacked it with great 
vigour. The enemy, who did not expect to be attacked in ¶ c 
the night, were, at firſt, in the utmoſt terror; however, thouſan, 
they defended themſelves ſo courageoufly, that Scipio could WF... co 
not ſcale the walls. But perceiving a tower that was for- WF. 1 | 
ſaken, and which ſtood without the city, very near the which b. 
walls, he detached thither a party of intrepid ſoldiers, who, ¶ ten ded x 
by the help of ® pontons, got from the tower on the walls, Tuo of 
and from thence into Megara, whoſe gates they broke down. ¶ one Mn 
Scipio entered it immediately after, and drove on enemy Wc... 


(p) Appian. p. 69. (d) Appian. p. 70. | 
A ſort of a movrable bridge. Fr OR OP (x) App 
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out of that poſt - who, terrified at this unexpected aſſault, 
and imagining that the whole city was taken, fled into the 
citadel ; whither they were followed even by thoſe forces 
that were incamped without the city, who abandoned their 
camp to the Romans, and thought it neceſſary for them 
to fly to a place of ſecurity, 

(r) Before I proceed further, it will be proper to give 
ſome account of the ſituation and dimenſions of Carthage, 
which, in the beginning of the war againſt the Romans, 
contained ſeven hundred thouſand inhabitants. It ſtood at 
the bottom of a gulf, ſurrounded with the ſea, and in the 
form of a peninſula, whoſe neck, that is, the iſthmus which 
Joined it to the continent, was twenty-five ſtadia, or a 
kague and a quarter in breadth, The peninſula was three 
hundred and fixty ſtadia, or eighteen leagues, round. On 
the welt ſide there projected from it a long neck of land, 
half a ſtadium, or twelve fathoms, broad; which advanc- 
ing into the ſea, divided it from a moraſs, and was fenced 
on all ſides with rocks and a ſingle wall, On the ſouth 
fide, towards the continent, where ſtood the citadel called 
Byrſa, the city was ſurrounded with a triple wall thirty eu- 
bits high, abſtracted from the parapets and towers, with 
which it was flanked all round, at equal diſtances, each 
interval being fourſcore fathoms. Every tower was four 
Rories high, and the walls but two, They were arched; 
and in the lower part were ſtalls large enough to hold 
three hundred elephants, with their fodder, &c.; over theſe 
were ſtables for four thouſand horſes, and lofts for their 
food, There likewiſe was room enough to lodge. twenty 
thouſand foot, and four thouſand horſe. In fine, all theſe 
were contained within the walls. The walls were weak 
and low in one place only; and that was a neglected angle, 
which began at the neck of land above mentioned, and ex · 
tended as faras the harbours, which were onthe weſt fide. 
Two of theſe communicated with each other, and had but 
one entrance, ſeventy feet broad, ſhut up with chains. The 
firſt was appropriated for the merchants, and had ſeveral diſ- 


(e) Appian. p. 36. et 37. ; Strabo, I. xvii. p. 832, 
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tin& habitations for the ſeamen. The ſecond, or inner har- but 
bour, was for the (hips of war; in the midſt of which ſtood opp! 
an iſland, called Cothon, lined, as the harbour was, with ( 


large keys, in which were diſtinct receptacles* for ſhelter- bur! 


ing from the weather two hundred and twenty ſhips : over new 


theſe were magazines or ſtorehouſes, wherein was lodged ed w 
whatever is neceſſary for arming and equipping fleets. The paliſ 
entrance into each of theſe receptacles, was adorned with buil 
two marble pillars of the lonic order: ſo that both the with 
harbour and the iſland repreſented on each fide two mag- erec 
nificent galleries. In this iſland was the admiral's palace; ſeen 
and as it ſtood oppolite to the mouth of the harbour, he to tl 
could from thence diſcover whatever was doing at ſea, though ſtadi 
no one, from thence, could fee what was tranſacting in the empl 
inward part of the harbour. The mer in like man- but, 
ner, had no proſpect of the men of war; he two ports be · WI inter; 
ing ſeparated by a, double wall, each having its particular reape 
gate that led to the city, without paſſing through the other ces v 
harbour. (s) So that Carthage may be divided into three Seco! 
parts: The harbour, which was double, and called ſome- whorn 
times Corhon, from the little iſland of that name: the ci- them 
tadel, named Byr/a: the city, properly ſo called, where temp 
the inhabitants dwelt, which lay round the citadel, and a ſtric 
was called Megara. | famir 
(0) At day-break, Aſdrubal + perceiving the ignominious (| Þal d 
defeat of his troops, in order that he might be revenged on the tl 


the Romans, and, at the ſame time, deprive the inhabitants regar 
of all hopes of accommodation and pardon, brought all the (u) 
Roman priſoners he had taken, upon the walls, in ſight af fions, 
the whole army. There he put them to the moſt exquilite {WI by ar 
torture; putting out their eyes, cutting off their noſes, ears, I Which 
and fingers; tearing their ſkin to pieces with iron rakes r upon! 
harrows, and then threw them headlong from the top oi ſulted 
the battlements. So inhuman a treatment filled the Cariba · ¶¶ aſtoniſ 
ginians with horror: however, he did not even ſpare them; And to 
(s) Boch. in Phal. p. $12. () Appian. p. 92. CY 
**-Ncaromnur, Strabo. | (t) 4 
+ It was he who at firſt commanded without the city, but having * Fo 


cauſed the other. Aſdrubal, Maſiniſſa's grandſon, to be put to death, 
he got the the command of the troops within the walls, 
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but murdered many ſenators who had been fo brave as to 
oppoſe his tyranny. 

(t) Scipio, finding himſelf abſolute maſter of the iſthmus, 
burnt the camp which the enemy had deferred, and built a 
new one for his troops. It was ina ſquare form, ſurround- 
ed with large and deep intrenchments, and fenced with ſtrong 
paliſades. On the fide which faced the Carthaginians, he 


built a wall twelve feet high, flanked at proper diſtances 


with towers and redoubts; and on the middle tower he 
erected a very high wooden fort, from whence could be 
ſeen whatever was doing in the city. This wall was equal 
to the whole breadth of the iſthmus, that is, twenty · five 
ſtadia D. The enemy, who were within arrow-ſhot of it, 
employed their utmoſt efforts to put a ſtop to this work; 
but, as the whole army worked at it day and night without 
intermiſſion, it was finiſhed in twenty-four days. Scipio 
reaped a double advantage from this work. Firſt, his for- 
ces were lodged more ſafely and commodiouſly than before. 

Secondly, he cut off all proviſions from the befieged, to 
whom none could be brought but by land; which diſtrefſeti 
them exceedingly, both becauſe the ſea is frequently very 
tempeſtuous in that place, and becauſe the Roman fleet kept 
a ſtrict guard. This proved one of the chief cauſes of the 
famine which raged ſoon after in the city. Beſides, Afdru- 
bal diſtributed the corn that was brought, only among 
the thirty thouſand men who ſerved undef him, without 
regard to what became of the inhabitants, 

(u) To diſtreſs them till more, by the want of provi- 
ſions, Scipio attempted to ſtop up the mouth of the haven, 
by a mole, beginning at the above-mentioned neck of land, 
which was near the harbour. The beſieged looked at firſt 
upon this attempt as ridiculous, and accordingly they in- 
ſulted the workmen : but, at laſt, ſeeing them make an 
aſtoniſhing progreſs every day, they began to be afraid'; 
and to 4 ſuch meaſures as might, if poſſible, render the 
attempt unſucceſsful, Every one, to the women and chil- 


(t) Appian. p. 73. (u) Id. p. 74. 
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310 The HISTORY of the 
dren, fell to work, but ſo privately, that all Scipio could of tl 


learn from the priſoners, was, that they had heard a great ing 


noiſe in the harbour, but did not know the cauſe or occaſion thou 
of it. At laſt, all things being ready, the Carthaginiang tifiec 


opened, on a ſudden, a new outlet on the other fide of the the « 
haven; and appeared at ſea with à numerous fleet which com 


they had then built with the old materials found in their to di 
magazines. It is generally allowed, that had they attack- upon 
ed the Roman fleet directly, they muſt infallibly have taken the t 
it: becauſe, as no ſuch attempt was expected, and every dart 


man was otherwiſe employed, the Carthaginians would (x 
have found it without rowers, ſoldiers, or officers. But overp 
the ruin of Carthage, ſays the hiſtorian, was decreed, much 
Having therefore only offered a kind of inſult or bravado prote. 
to the Romans, they returned into the harbour. poſe | 


(v) Two days after, they brought forward their ſhips, wher, 
with a reſolution to fight in good earneſt, and found the above 


enemy ready for them, This battle was to determine the ¶ peaſa, 
fate of both parties. It laſted a long time, each exerting Wl the fo 
themſelves to the utmoſt ; the one to ſave their country Bl a fieg, 
reduced to the laſt extremity, and the other to complete was fo 
their victory, During the fight, the Carthaginian brigantines in Afr 
running along under the large Roman ſhips, broke to pieces WI Cartha 
ſometimes their ſterns, and at other times their rudders and Bi ĩmpoſſ 
dars; and, when briſkly attacked, retreated with ſurpriſing (y) 

ſwiftneſs, and returned immediately to the charge., At laſt, e ti 
after the two armies had fought with equal ſucceſs till ſun- Having 
fet, the Carthaginians thought proper to retire, not that Wil this po 
they believed themſelves overcome, but in order to begin city th; 
the fight again on the morrow, Part of their ſhips, not Bi eitadel, 
being able to run ſwiftly enough into the harbour, becauſe Wl from th 
the mouth of it was too narrow, took ſhelter under a very ¶ upon th 
ſpacious terraſs, which had been thrown up againſt the walls Aenne 
to unload goods, on the ſide of which a ſmall rampart bad poſt the 
been raiſed during this war, to prevent the enemy from the ene 
poſſeſſing themſelves of it. Here the fight was again renew · The cor 
ed with more vigour than ever, and laſted till late at night, every pa 


The Carthaginians ſuffered very much; and the few flips 
(v) Appian. p. 75. 
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of cheira which got off, failed for refuge to the city. Morn- 
ing being come, Scipio attacked the terraſs, and carried it, 
though with great difficulty; after which he poſted and for- 
tified himſelf in it, and built a brick wall cloſe to thoſe of 
the city, and of the ſame height. Whenit was finiſhed, he 
commanded four thouſand men to get on the top of it, and 
to diſcharge from it a perpetual ſhower of darts and arrows 
upon the enemy, which did great execution; becauſe, as 
the two walls were of equal height, there was ſcarce one 
dart without effect. Thus ended this campaign. | 

(x) During the winter-quarters, Scipio endeavoured to 
overpower the enemy's troops without the city, who very 
much haraſſed the troops that brought his proviſions, and 
protected ſuch as were ſent to the beſieged. For this pur- 
poſe he attacked a neighbouring fort, called Nepheris, 
where they uſed to ſhelter themſelves. In the laſt action, 
above ſeventy thouſand of the enemy, as well ſoldiers as 
peaſants, who had been enliſted, were cut to pieces; and 
the fort was carried with great difficulty, after ſuſtaining 
a ſiege of two and twenty days. The ſeizure of this fort 
was followed by the ſurrender of almoſt all the ſtrong- holds 
in Africa; and contributed very much to the taking of 
Carthage itſelf, into which, from that time, it was 2 
impoſſible to bring any proviſions, 

(y) Early i in the ſpring, Scipio attacked, at one and . 


fame time, the harbour called Cothon, and the citade}, 


Having poſſeſſed himſelf of the wall which ſurrounded 
this port, he threw himſelf into the great ſquare of the 
city that was near it, from whence was an aſcent to the 
citadel, up three ſtreets ; on each fide of which were houſes, 
from the tops whereof a ſhower of darts were diſcharged 
upon the Romans; who were obliged, before they could 
advance farther, to force the houſes they came firſt to, and 
polt themſelves in them, in order to diſlodge from thence 
the enemy who fought from the neighbouring houſes. 
The combat which was carried on from the tops and in 
every part of the houſes, continued ſix days, during which, 


(x) Appian. p. 78. (y) Id. 8 79. A.M. 3859. Rome, 603. 
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2 dreadful ſlaughter was made. To clear the ſtreets, and 
make way for the troops, the Romans dragged aſide, with 
hooks, the bodies of ſuch of the inhabitants as had been ſlain, 
or precipitated-headlong from the houſes; and threw them 
into pits, the greateſt part of them being ſtill alive and pant - 
ing. In this toil, which laſted ſix days and as many nights, 


the foldiers were relieved from time to time, by freſh ones, 


without which they would have been quite ſpent. Scipio 
Was the only perſon who did not take a wink of fleep all 
this time; giving orders in all places, and ſcarce allowing 
himſelf leiſure to take the leaſt refreſhmenr, 

© * (z) There was (till reaſon to believe, that the ſiege would 
laft much longer, and occaſion a great effuſion of blood, 
But on the ſeventh day, there appeared a company of men 
in-a ſupplant poſture and habit, who deſired no dther con- 
ditions, but that the Romans would pleaſe to ſpare the lives 
of all thoſe who ſhould be willing to leave the citadel : 
which requeſt was granted them, only the deſerters were 
Excepted. Accordingly, there came out fifty thouſand men 
und women, who were ſent into the fields under a ſtrong 
guard. The deſerters, who were about nine hundred, 
finding that they would not be allowed quarter; fortified 
themſelves in the temple of Xſculapinus, with Aſdrubal, bis 
wife and two children: where, though their number was 
but fmall, they might have held out a long time, becauſe 
the temple ſtood on a very high hill, upon rocks, to which 
the aſcent was by ſixty ſteps, But at laſt, exhauſted by bun- 
ger and watchings, oppreſſed with fear, and ſecing their 
deſtruction at hand, they loſt all patience; when, abandoning 
the lower part of the temple, they retired to the uppermoſt 
ftory, and reſolved not to quit it but with their lives, 
ln the mean time, Aſdrubal, being deſirous of ſaving his 
own life,” came down privately to Scipio, carrying an olive 
branch in his hand, and'threw himſelf at his fect. Scipio 
ſhowed him immediately to the deſerters; who, tranſported 
with rage and fury at the ſight, vented millions of impre- 
cations againſt him, and ſet fire to the temple, Whilſt ie 
was lighting, we are told, that Aſdrubal's wife, dreſſing 
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herſelf as ſplendidly as poſſible, and placing herſelf with 
her two children, in ſight of Scipio, addreſſed him with a 
loud voice: [call not down, fays ſhe, curſes upon thy head, 
O Roman; for thou only takeſt the privilege allowed by 
the laws of war. But may the gods of Carthage, and thou 
in concert with them, puniſh, according to his deſerts, 


the falſe wretch, who has betrayed his country, his gods, 


his wife, his children! Then directing herſelf to Aſdru- 


bal, Perfidions wretch, ſays ſhe; thou baſeſt of crea» 


tures! this fire will preſently conſume both me and my 
children; but as to thee, (too ſhameful general of Car- 
thage), go—adern the gay triumph of thy congueror 
ſuffer, in the fight of all Rome, the tortures thou fo juſtly 
deſerveſt ! She had no ſooner pronounced theſe words, but 
ſeizing her children, ſhe cut their throats, threw them in- 
to the flames, and afterwards ruſhed into them herſelf ; in 
which ſhe was imitated by all the deſerters. 

(a) With regard to Scipio, when he ſaw this famous city, 
which had flouriſhed ſeven hundred years, and might have 
been compared to the greateſt empires, on account of the 
extent of its dominions both by ſea and land ; its mighty 
armies; its fleets, elephants, and riches; and that the Car- 
thaginians were even ſuperior to other nations, by their 
courage and greatrieſs of ſoul ; as, notwithſtanding their 
being deprived 'of arms and ſhips, they had ſuſtained for 
three whole years all the hardſhips and calamities of a long 
liege : ſeeing, I ſay, this city entirely ruined, hiſtorians 
relate, that he could not refuſe his tears to the unhappy 
fate of Carthage, He reſlected that cities, nations, and em- 
pires, are liable to revolutions tio leſs than particular men 
that the like ſad fate had befallen Troy, antiently fo pow- 


erful; and, in later times, the Aſſyrians, Medes, and Per- 


ſians, whoſe dominions wete atee of fo great an extent; 
and laſtly, the Macedonians, hoſe empire had been ſo 
glorious throughout the world. Fiffof theſe mournful ide- 
as, he repeated the following verſes of Homer, 


| "Footra: 2 erav wor” onony "IDuog tpn, 
Kee, Hpiz og nai A ο,ulæ eiae. II. J. 164, 165. 
(a) Appian, p. 82. 
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The day ſhall come, that great avenging day, 

Which Troy's proud glories in the duſt ſhall lay, 
When Priam's pow'rs and Priam's ſelf ſhall fall, 
And one prodigious ruin favallow all. Pore, 


thereby denouncing the future deſtiny of Rome, as he him- 
ſelf confeſſed to Polybius, who deſired Scipio to explain 
himſelf on that occaſion, 

Had the truth enlightened his ſoul, he would have dif. 
covered what we are taught in the ſcriptures, that (b) be- 
cauſe of unrighteous dealings, injuries, and riches got 
by deceit, a kingdom is tranſlated from one people to ano- 
ther. Carthage is deſtroyed, becauſe of its avarice, perfi- 
diouſneſs, and cruelty, have attained their utmoſt height, 
The like fate will attend Rome, when its luxury, ambition, 


pride, and unjuſt uſurpations, concealed beneath a ſpeci- 


ous and deluſive ſhew of juſtice and virtue, ſhall have com- 
pelled the ſovereign Lord, the diſpoſer of empires, to give 
the univerſe an important leſſon in its fall. 

(c) Carthage being taken in this manner, Scipio gave 
the plunder of it (the gold, ſilver, ſtatues, and other offer- 
ings which ſhould be found in the temples excepted) to his 
ſoldiers for ſome days. He afterwards beſtowed ſeveral 
military rewards on them, as well as on the officers, two 
of whom had particularly diſtinguiſhed themſelves, viz, 
Tib. Gracchus, and C. Fannius, who firſt ſcaled the walls. 
After this, adorning a very {mall ſhip, (an excellent ſailor) 
with the enemy's ſpoils, he ſent it to Rome with the news 


of the victory. 


(d) At the ſame time he ordered the inhabitants of Si- 
cily to come and take poſſeſſion of the pictures and ſtatues 
which the Carthaginians had plundered them of in the for- 
mer wars. When he reſtored to the citizens of Agrigen- 
tum Phalaris's famous bull “, he told them, that this bull, 


(b) Ecclns. x. 8. (c) App. p. 83. A. M. 3859. Carthage, 701. 
Rome, 693. Ant. J. C. 145. (d) Id. p. 83. 

* Quem taurum Scipio cum redderet Agrigentinis, dixiſſe dicitur, 
aequum eſſe illos cogitare utrum eſſet Siculis utilius, ſuiſue ſervire, an 
populo R. obtemperare; cum idem monumentum et domeſticae cru- 
delitatis, et noſtrae manfuetudiuis haberent. Cicer. Ver. 6. n. 73. 


CARTHAGINTANS. 375 
which was, at one and the ſame time, a monument of the 
cruelty of their antient kings, and of the lenity of their 
preſent ſovereigns, ought to make them ſenſible, which 

PE, would be moſt advantageous for them, to live under the 

yoke of Sicilians, or the government of the Romans, 

Having expoſed to ſale part of the ſpoils of Carthage, 
he commanded, on the moſt ſevere penalties, his family, 


IC. not to take, or even buy any of them; ſo careful was he 
to remove from himſelf, and all belonging to him, the leaſt 


Y ſoſpicion of avarice, 

Ce (e) When the news of the taking of Carthage was brought 

wy to Rome, the people abandoned themſelves to the moſt im- 

; * moderate tranſports of joy, as if the public tranquillity had 

at not been ſecured till that inſtant. They revolved in their 

* minds, all the calamities which the Carthaginians had brought 
upon them, in Sicily, in Spain, and even in Italy, for ſixteen 


years together; during which Hannibal had plundered four 
Ne hundred towns, deſtroyed three hundred thouſand men, 
and reduced Rome itſelf to the utmoſt extremity, Amidſt 
fer- the remembrance of theſe paſt evils, the people in Rome 
would aſk one another, whether it were really true that 


hn Carthage was in aſhes? All ranks and degrees of men emu- 
: louſly ſtrove who ſhould ſhow the greateſt gratitude to- 
* wards the gods; and the citizens were, for many days, 


le employed wholly in ſolemn ſacrifices, in public prayers, 
' games, and ſpectacles. 


= (f) After theſe religious duties were ended, the ſenate 
* ſent ten commiſſioners into Africa, to regulate, in conjunction 
_ with Scipio, the fate and condition of that country in times 
p I to come. Their firſt care was, to demoliſh whatever was 
** ſtill remaining of Carthage *. Rome , though miſtreſs 
gen- (e) App. p. 83. (f) Id. p. 84. f 
* We may gueſs at the dimenſions of this famous city, by what 
bull, Florus ſays, viz. that it was ſeventeen days on fire, before it could be 
all conſumed, anta urbs deleta ſit, ut de caeteris taceam, vel ig- 
701. nium mora probari proteſt : quippe per continuos decem et ſeptem 
dies vix potuit incendium extingui. Lib. i. c. 1g. 
icitur, Neque ſe Roma, jam terrarum orbe ſuperato, ſecuram ſperavit fore, 
re, an ſi nomen uſquam maneret Carthagiqis. Adeo odium certaminibvs or- 
e cru- tum, ultra metum durat, et ne in victis quidem deponitur, neque ante 
73. inviſum eſſe deſinit, quam eſſe deſüt. Vel. Paterc. I. i. c. 12. 
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216 The HIS Tory of the 
of almoſt the whole world, could not believe herſelf ſafe 
as long as even the name of Carthage was in being: ſo true 
it is, that an inveterate hatred, fomented by long and bloedy 
wars, laſts even beyond the time when all cauſe of fear is 
removed; and does not ceaſe, till the object that occaſions 
itis no more, Orders were given, in the name of the Ro- 
mans, that it ſhould never be inhabited again; and dread- 
fal imprecations were denounced againſt thoſe, who, con- 
trary to this prohibition, ſhould attempt to rebuild any 
parts of it, eſpecially thoſe called Byrſa and Megara. 


In the mean time, every one who deſired it, was admitted 


to ſee Carthage ; Scipio being well pleafed to have people 
view the ſad ruins of a city which had dared to contend 
with Rome for empire *, The commiſhoners decreed fur- 
ther, that thoſe cities, which, during this war, had joined 
with the enemy, ſhould all be razed, and their territories 
be given to the Roman allies ; they particularly made a 
grant to the citizens of Utica, 'of the whole country lying 
betwecn Carthage and Hippo. All the reſt they made 
tributary, and reduced it into a Roman provicce, whithet 
a praetor was ſent annually, 

(g) All matters being thus ſettled, Scipio returned to 
Rome, where he made his entry in triumph. So magnificent 
a one had never been ſeen before; the whole exhibiting no- 
thing but ſtatues, rare invaluable pictures, and other curio- 
ſities, which the Carthaginians had, for many years, been 
collecting in other countries; not to mention the money car- 
ried into the public treaſury, that amounted to immenſe ſums, 

(h) Notwithſtanding the great precautions which were 
taken to hinder Carthage from being ever rebuilt, in lets 
chan thirty years after, and even in Scipio's lifetime, one of 
the Gracchi, to ingratiate himſelf with the people, under- 
took to found it anew ; and conducted thither a colony con- 
fiſting of ſix thouſand citizens for thr purpoſe. The ſe- 
pate hearing, that the workmen had been terrified by ma- 


(g) vel. Paterc. I. i. e. 12. 
(h) Appian. p. 85. ; Plutarch in vit. Gracch. p. 839. 


* Ut ipſe locus eorum, qui cum hae urbe de imperio certarunt, vef 
tigia calamitatis oſtenderet. Cic. Agrar. i. n. 50, 
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C ART HAGINIANS. 217 
ny unlucky omens, at the time they were tracing the l- 
mits, and laying the foundations of the new city, would. 
have ſuſpended the attempt; but the tribune, not being o- 
ver ſcrupulous in religious matters, carried on the work, 
notwithſtanding all theſe bad preſages, and faiſhed it in a 
few days. This was the firſt Roman colony that ever was 
{ent out of Italy, 

It is probable, that only a kind of huts were built there; 
fince we are told, * that when Manus retired hither, in his 
flight to Africa, he lived in a mean and poor condition a- 
mid the ruins of Carthage, conſoling himſelf by the fight 
of ſo aſtoniſhing a ſpeRacle ; himſelf ſerving, in ſome mea- 
ſure, as a conſolation to- that ill-fated city. 

(i) Appian relates, that Julius Caeſar, after the death of 
Pompey, having crofſed into Africa, ſaw, in a dream, an 
army compoſed of a prodigious number of ſoldiers, who, 
with tears in their eyes, called him; and that, {truck with 
the viſion, he writ dow in his pocket-book the deſign which 
be formed on this occaſion, of rebuilding Carthage and Co- 
rinth : but that having been murdered ſoon after by the 
conſpirators, Auguſtus Caeſar, his adopted ſon, who found 
this memorandum among his papers, rebuilt Carthage near 
the ſpot where it ſtood formerly, in order that the impre- 
cation which had been vented at the time of its deſtruction 
againſt thoſe who ſhould preſume to rebuild it, might not 
fall upon him. 8 

(k) 1 know not what foundation Appian has for this ſto- 
ry; but we read in Strabo, that Carthage and Corinth were 
rebuilt at the ſame time by Caeſar, to whom he gives the 
name of god, by which title, a little before, (1) he had plain- 
ly intended Julius Caeſar: and Plutarch (m), in bis life of 
that emperor, aſcribes expreſsly to him the eſtabliſhment 
of theſe two colonies; and obſerves that one remarkable 
circumſtance in theſe two cities is, that as both had been 


(1) Pag. 85s. (k) L. xvii. p. 833. (I) p. 83. (m) p. 733. 
* Marius curfum in Africam direxit, inopemque vitam in tugurio 
ruinarum Carthaginienſium toleravit : cum Marius aſpiciens Carthagi- 
nem illa intuens Marium, alter alteri poſſent eſſe ſolatio. Vel. Pati 


I. ü. c. 19. 


- 
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taken and deſtroyed together, they likewiſe were rebuilt ay 
and repeopled at the fame time. However this be, Stra- Thu 


bo affirms, that, in his time, Carthage was as populous ag mil: 
any city in Africa; and it roſe to be the capital of Africa of u 
under the ſucceeding emperors. It exiſted for about ſe. toils 
ven hundred years after in ſplendor ; but at laſt was ſo com- this 
pletely deſtroyed by the Saracens, in the beginning of the fon « 
ſeventh century, that neither its name, nor the leaſt foot- be, 
ſteps of it are known at this time in the country. — 
A digreſion on the manners and character ¶ the ſecond lid at 
a SCIPIO AFRICANUS. k war 
Sc1P10, the deſtroyer of Carthage, was ſon to the fa- th (0 
mous Paulus Æmilius, who conquered Perſeus, the laſt king ius 
of Macedon; and conſequently grandſon to that Paulus who ableſ 


loft his life in the battle of Cannae. He was adopted by * 
the ſon of the great Scipio Africanus, and called Scipio 


Emilianus, the names of the two families being ſo united, . 
purſuant to the law of adoptions. Our Scipio ſupported ing, | 
with equalluſtre the honour and dignity of both houſes, be- 0 
ing poſſeſſed of all the exalted qualities of the ſword and ed thi 
gown, The whole tenor of his life, ſays an hiſtorian, whe- A 2 

ther with regard to his actions, his thoughts, or words, was were ; 
conſpicuous for its great beauty and regularity. He diſtin- great 
guiſhed himſelf particularly, (a circumſtance ſeldom found pectec 
at that time in perſons of the military profeſſion), by his ex- Where 
quiſite taſte for polite literature, and all the ſciences, as well verfar 
as by the uncommon regard he ſhowed to learned men, It that c 
is univerſally known, that he was reported to be the author — 
of Terence's comedies, the moſt polite and elegant writings ty of } 
which the Romans could boaſt, We are told of Scipio f, Wl & gre: 
that no man could blend more happily repoſe and action, nor and id 
Scipio milianus, vir avitis P. Africani paterniſque L. Pauli vir- by you 
tutibus ſimillimus, omnibus belli ac togae dotibus, ingeniique ac ſtudio- 
rum eminentiſſimus ſecuk ſui, qui nihil in vita niſi laudandum aut fe- (n) F 
Cit, aut dixit, aut ſenſit. Vell. Paterc. I. i. c. 22. þ Aft 

+ Neque enim quiſquam hoc Scipione elegantius intervalla negotio- Tuſe. 
tym otio diſpunxit; ſemperque aut belli aut pacis ſerviit artibus, ſem- vor 


per inter arma ac ſtudia verſatus, aut corpus periculis, aut animum 
Aiſcipliais exercuit, Ibid, c. 13. 
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employ his leiſure - hours with greater delicacy and taſte, 
Thus was he divided between arms and books, between the 
military labours of the camp, and the peaceful employment 
of the cabinet; in which he either exerciſed his body in 
toils of war, or his mind in the ſtudy of the ſciences. By 
this he ſhowed, that nothing does greater honour to a per- 
ſon of diſtinction, of what quality or profeſſion ſoever he 
be, than the adorning of his ſoul with knowledge. Cice- 
ro, ſpeaking of Scipio, ſays, * that he always had Xeno- 
phon's works in his hands, which rey om for the ſo- 
lid and excellent inſtructions they cont both in regard to 
war and policy, 

(n) He owed his exquiſite taſte for polite learning and 
the ſciences to the excellent education which Paulus Æmi- 
lius beſtowed on his children. He had put them under the 
ableſt maſters in every art; and did not ſpare any coſt on 
that occaſion, though his circumſtances were very narrow. 
p. Æmilius himſelf was preſent at all their leſſons, as of- 
ten as the affairs of the government would permit ; becom- 
ing, by this means, their chief preceptor, 

(o) The ſtrict union between Polybius and Scipio finiſh- 
ed the exalted qualities, which, by the ſuperiority of his ge- 
nius and diſpoſition, and the excellency of his education, 
were already the ſubje& of admiration. Polybius, with a 
great number of Achaians, whoſe fidelity the Romans ſuſ- 
pected during the war with Perſeus, was detained in Rome; 
Where his merit ſoon attracted the eyes, and made his con- 
verſation the defire of all perſons of the higheſt quality in 
that city, Scipio, when ſcarce eighteen, devoted himſelf 
entirely to Polybius; and conſidered, as the greateſt feli? 
ty of his life, the opportunity he had of being inſtructed by 
ſo great a maſter, whoſe ſociety he preferred to all the vain 
and idle amuſements which are generally ſo eagerly * 
by young perſons. 


(n) Plut. in vit. Emil. Paul. (o) Excerpt. e Polyb. p. 147---163, 


_* Africanus ſemper Soeraticum x hontem in manibus habebat, 
Tuſe. Quaeſt. I. ii. n. 62, 258 . 
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Polybius's firſt care was, to inſpire Scipio with an aver · 
ſion for thoſe equally dangerous and ignominious pleaſures, 
to which the Roman youth were ſo ſtrongly addicted; the 
greateſt part of them being already depraved and corrupt- 
ed by the luxury and licentiouſueſs which riches and new 
conqueſts had introduced in Rome. Scipio, during the firſt 
five years that he continued in ſo excellent a ſchool, made 
the greateſt improvement in it; and, deſpiſing the levity and 
wantonneſs, as well as the pernicious examples of perſons 
of the ſame age with himſelf, he was looked upon, even at 
that time, as a ſhining model of diſcretion and wiſdom, 

From heace, the tranſition was eaſy and natural, to ge- 
neroſity, to @ noble diſregard of riches, and to a laudable 
uſe of them; all virtues ſo requiſite in perſons of illuſtrious 
birth, and which Scipio carried to the moſt exalted pitch; 
as appears from ſome inſtances of this kind related by Po- 
lybius, and bighly worthy our admiration. 

Emilia “, wife of the firſt Scipio Africanus, and mother 
of him who had adopted the Scipio mentioned here by Po- 
lybius, had bequeathed, at her death, a great eſtate to the 
latter. This lady, beſides the diamonds and jewels which 
are worn by women of her high rank, poſſeſſed a great num- 

ber of gold and ſilver veſſels uſed in ſacrifices, together with 
ſeveral ſplendid equipages, and a conſiderable number of 
ſlaves of both ſexes; the whole ſuited to the auguſt houſe 
into which ſhe had married. At her death, Scipio made 
over all thoſe rich poſſeſſions to Papiria bis mother; who, 
having been divorced a conſiderable time before by Paulus 
Zmilius, and not being in circumſtances to ſupport the 
dignity of her birth, lived in great obſcurity, and never 
appeared in the aſſemblies or public ceremonies. But when 
ſhe again frequented them with a magnificent train, this 
noble generoſity of Scipio did him great honour, eſpecially 
in the minds of the ladies, who expatiated on it in all their 
converſations, and ina city, whoſe inhabitants, ſays Polybi- 

us, were not eaſily prevailed upon to part with their money, 

Scipio was no leſs admired on another occaſion, He wat 


* She was lifter of Paulus Emilius, father of the ſccond See 
Africanus. 
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bound, by a condition in the will, to pay, at three differ · 
ent times, to the two daughters of Scipio his grandfather by 
adoption, half their portions, which amounted to fifty 
thouſand French crowns*, The time for the payment of the 
firſt ſum being expired, Scipioput the whole money into the 
hands of a banker. Tiberius Gracchus, and Scipio Nafica, 
who had married the two ſiſters, imagining that Scipio had 
made a miſtake, went to him, and obſerved, that the laws 
allowed him three years to pay this ſam in, and at three 
different times, Young Scipio anſwered, that he knew ve- 
ry well what the laws directed on this occaſion ; that they 
might indeed be executed in their greateſt rigour with 
ſtrangers, but that friends and relations ought to treat one 
another with a more generous ſimplicity ; and therefore he 
defired them to receive the whole ſum. They were (truck 
with ſuch admiration at the generoſity of their kinſman, 
that, in their return home, they reproached + themſelves 
for their narrow way of thinking, ata time when they made 
the greateſt figure, and had the higheſt regard paid to them, 
of any family in Rome. This generous action, fays Poly- 


bius, was the more admired, becauſe no perſon in Rome, 


ſo far from conſenting to pay fifty thouſand crowns before 
they weredue, would pay even a thouſand before the time 
for payment was elapſed, 

It was from the — noble ſpirit, that, two years at. 
ter, Paulus Emilius his father being dead, he made over 
to his brother Fabius, who was not ſo wealthy as himſelf 
the part of their father's eſtate which was his (Scipio's) 
due, (amounting to above threeſcore thouſand crowns 9), 
in order that there might not be fo great a diſparity be- 
tween his fortune and that of his brother. | 

This Fabius being deſirous to exhibit a ſhow of gla- 
diators after his father's deceaſe, in honour of his memo- 
ry, (as was the cuſtom in that age), and not being able to 
defray the expences on this occaſion, which amounted ro 
a very heavy ſum, Scipio made him a preſent of fifteen thou- 


Or 11,250 l. Sterling. 
t Karryvoxorte The cura HIRPONDY IG 
90 13,500 J. Sterling. 
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ſand crowns , in order to defray at leaſt half the charges 
of it, 

The ſplendid preſents which Scipio had wade his mo- 
ther Papiria, reverted to him, by law as well as equity, 
after her demiſe ; and his ſiſters, according to the cuſtom 
of thoſe times, had not the leaſt claim to them. Neverthe- 
leſs, Scipio thought it would have been diſhonourable in 
him, had he taken them back again, He therefore made 
over to his ſiſters, whatever he had preſented to their mo- 
ther, which amounted to a very conſiderable ſum ; and, 
by this freſh proof of his glorious diſregard of wealth, and 
the tender friendſhip he had for his family, acquired the 
applauſe of the whole city. 

Theſe different benefactions, which amounted all toge- 
ther to a prodigious ſum, ſeem to have received a brighter 
luſtre from the age in which he beſtowed them, he being 
{till very young; and yet more from the circumſtances of 
the time when they were preſented, as well as the kind and 
obliging carriage he aſſumed on thoſe occaſions. 

The incidents I have here given, are ſo repugnant to 
the maxims of this age, that there might be reaſon to fear, 
the reader would conſider them merely as the rhetorical 
flouriſhes of an hiſtorian, who was prejudiced in favour of 
his hero; if it was not well known, that the predomunant 
characteriſtic of Polybius, by whom they are related, is a ſin- 
cere love for truth, and an utter averſion to adulation of every 
kind, In the very paſſage whence this relation is extract- 
ed, he thought it would be neceſſary for him to be a little 
guarded, where he expatiates on the virtuous actions and 
rare qualities of Scipio; and he obſerves, that as his writ- 
ings were to be peruſed by the Romans, who were perfect- 
ly well acquainted with all the particulars of this great 
man's life, he would certainly be animadverted upon by 
them, ſhould he venture to advance any falſehood : an at- 
front to which it is not probable that an author, who is e- 
ver ſo little tender of his reputation, would expoſe him. 
ſelf, eſpecially if no advantage was to accrue to him from it, 


Or 5, 375 J. Sterling. 
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We have already obſerved, that Scipio had never given 
into the faſhionable debaucheries and exceſſes to which the 
young people at Rome ſo wantonly abandoned themſelves. 
But he was ſufficiently compenſated for this ſelf- denial of 
all deſtructive pleaſures, by the vigorous health he enjoyed 
all the reſt of his life, which enabled him to taſte pleaſures 
of a much purer and more-exalted kind, and to perform 
the great actions that reflected ſo much glory upon him. 

Hunting, which was his darling exerciſe, contributed 
alſo very much toinvigorate his conſtitution, and enable him 
to endure the hardeſt toils. Macedonia, whither he follow+ 
ed his father, gave him. an opportunity of indulging to the 
utmolt of his deſire his paſhon in this reſpect; for the 
chace, which was the uſual diverſion of the Macedonian 
monarchs, having been laid aſide for ſome years on account 
of the wars, Scipio found there an incredible quantity of 
game of every kind. Paulus Xmilius, ſtudious of procur- 
ing his ſon virtuous pleaſures of every kind, in order to di- 
vert his mind from thoſe which reaſon prohibits, gave him 
full liberty to indulge himſelf in his favourite ſport, during 
all the time that the Roman forces continued in that coun- 
try, after the victory he had gained over Perſeus, The il- 
luſtrious youth employed his leiſure-hours in an exerciſe * 
which ſuited ſo well his age and inclination; and was as 
ſucceſsful in this innocent war againſt the beaſts in Mace- 
donia, as his father had been in that which he carried on 
againſt the inhabitants of the country. 

It was at Scipio's return from Macedon, that he met 
with Polybius in Rome, and contracted the ſtrict friend- 
ſhip with him, which was afterwards ſo beneficial to our 
young Roman, and did him almoſt as much honour in af- 
ter ages as all his conqueſts, We find, by hiſtory, that 
Polybius lived with the two brothers. One day, when him- 
ſelf and Scipio were alone, the latter vented himſelf free- 
ly to him, and-complained, but in the mildeſt and moſt 
gentle terms, that he, in their converſations at table, al- 
ways directed himſelf to his brother Fabius, and never to 
him, I am ſenſible, ſays he, that this indifference a- 
riſer from your ſuppoſing, with all our citizens, that J 
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am a heedleſs young man, and whally averſe to the taſte 
auhich now prevails in Rome, becauſe I do not plead at 
the bar, nor ſtudy the graces of elocution. But ho 
ſhould I do this? I am told perpetually that the Roman, 
expect a general, and not an orator from the houſe of the 
Scipios. I will confeſs to you ( pardon the fincerity with 
which I reveal my thoughts), that your coldneſs and in- 
difference grieve me exceedingly, Polybius ſurprized at 
theſe unexpected words, made Scipio the kindeſt anſwer ; 
and aſſured the illuſtrious youth, that though he always di- 
rected himſelf to his brother, yet this was not out of dif- 
reſpe& to him, but only becauſe Fabius was the eldeſt ; 
not to mention (continued Polybius) that, knowing you poſ- 
ſeſſed but one ſoul, I conceived that I addreſſed both when 
I ſpoke to either of you. He then aſſured Scipio, that he 
was entirely at his command: that with regard to the ſci · 
ences, for which he diſcovered the happieſt genius, he 
would have opportunities ſufficient to improve himſelf in 
them, from the great number of learned Grecians who re- 
ſorted daily to Rome; but that, as to the art of war, which 
was properly his profeibon and his favourite ſtudy, he (Po- 
Iybius) might be of ſome little ſervice to him, He had no 
ſooner ſpoke theſe words, but Scipio, graſping his hand in 
a kind of rapture: * Oh ! when, ” ſays he, ſhall I ſee the 
happy day, when diſengaged from all other avocations, 
*« and living with me, you will be ſo much my friend, as 
* to improve my underſtanding, and regulate my affections ? 
* It is then I ſhall think myſelf worthy of my illuſtrious 
“ anceſtors.” From that time Polybius, overjoyed to ſee 
ſo young a man breathe ſuch noble ſentiments, devoted 
bimſelf particularly to our Scipio, who for ever after paid 
him as much reverence as if he had been his father, 

However, Scipio did not only eſteem Polybius as an ex- 
cellent hiſtorian, but valued him much more, and reaped 
much greater advantages from him, by his being ſo able a 
warrior, and ſoprofound a politician, Accordingly, he con- 
ſulted him on every occaſion, and always took his advice 
even when he was at the head of his army; concerting in 
private with Polybius, all the operations of the campaign, 
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all the movements of the forces, all enterpriſes againſt the 
enemy, and the ſeveral meaſures proper for rendering them 
ſucceſsful. (p) In a word, it was the common report, that 
our illuſtrious Roman did not perform any great or good 
action, but when he was adviſed to it by Polybius; nor 
ever commit an error, except when he acted without con- 
ſulting him. * 7, 

I flatter myſelf that the reader will excuſe this long di- 
greſſion, which may be thought foreign to my ſubject, as 
I am not wnting the Roman hiſtory. However, it appeared 
to me ſo well adapted to the general defign I propoſe to 
myſelf in this work, viz. the cultivating and improving the 
minds of youth, that I could not forbear introducing it here, 
though I was ſenſible this was not directly its proper place. 
And, indeed, theſe examples ſhow, how important it is, that 
young people ſhould receive a liberal and virtuous educati- 
on; and the great benefit they reap, by frequenting and 
correſponding early with perſons of merit: for theſe were 
the foundations whereon were built the fame and glory which 
have rendered Scipio immortal. But, above all, how noble 
a model for our age (in which the moſt inconfiderable, and 
even trifling concerns, often create fewds and animoſities 
between brothers and fiſters, and diſturb the peace of fa- 
milies) is the generous difintereſtedneſs of Scipio, who, 
whenever he had an opportunity of ſerving his relations, 
took a delight in beſtowing the largeſt ſums upon them ! 
This excellent paſſage of Polybius had efcaped me, by its 
not being inſerted in the foho edition of his works, It be- 
longs indeed naturally to the book, where, treating of the 
taſte with regard to folid glory, I mentioned the contempx 
in which the antients held riches, and the excellent ufe 
they made of them. I therefore thought myſelf indiſpenſi- 
bly obliged; to reſtore, on this occaſion, to young ſtudents, 
what I afterwards could not but blame myſelf for omitting, 


The hiſtory of the family and poſterity of MAa$1N18 84. 
I PROMISED, after finiſhing what related to the republic 


of Carthage, to return to the family and poſterity of Maſi- 
| (p) Faufan. in Aread. I. vi. p. 305. 
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niſſa. This piece of hiſtory forms a conſiderable part of that 
of Africa, and therefore is not quite foreign to my ſubjeQ, 

(J) From Maſiniſſa's having declared for the Romans in 
the time of the firſt Scipio, he had always adhered to that 
honourable alliance, with an almoſt unparallelled zeal and 
fidelity.” Finding his end approaching, he wrote to the pro- 
conſul of Africa, under whoſe ſtandards the younger Scipio 
then fought, to defire that Roman might be ſent to him 
adding, that he ſhould die with ſatis faction, if he could but 
expire in his arms, after having made him executor to his 
will, But believing that he ſhould be dead before it could 
be poſſible for him to reccive this conſolation, he ſent for 
his wife and children, and ſpoke to them as follows. 
„ know no other nation but the Romans; and, among this 
4 nation, no other family but that of the $cipios. I now, 
in my expiring moments, impower Scipio Æmilianus, to 
« diſpoſe in an abſolute manner of all my poſſeſhons, and 
« to divide my kingdom among my children. I require, 
« that whatever Scipio may decree, ſhall be executed as 
« punctually as if I myſelf had appointed it by my will.“ 
After ſaying theſe words, he breathed his laſt, being up- 
wards of ninety years of age. 


(r) This prince, during his youth, had met with ſtrange . 


reverſes of fortune, having been diſpoſſeſſed of his king- 
dom, obliged to fly from province to province, and a thou- 
ſand times in danger of his life. Being ſupported, ſays the 
hiſtorian, by the divine protection, he was afterwards fa- 
voured, till his death, with a perpetual ſeries of proſperi- 
ty, unruffled by any ſiniſter accident: for he not only re- 
covered his own kingdom, but added to it that of Syphax 
his enemy; and extending his kingdom from Mauritania 
as far as Cyrene, he became the moſt powerful prince of 
all Africa, He was bleſſed, till he left the world, with the 
greateſt health and vigour ; which doubtleſs was owing to 
his extreme temperance, and the toils he perpetually ſuſ- 
tained. Though ninety years of age, he performed all the 
exerciſes uſed by * young men, and always rode without a 


(q) App. p. 65. Val. Mag. I. v. c. 2. A. M. 3857. Rome, 601. 
(r) Appian. ibid. 
Cicero introduces Cato, ſpeaking as ſollows of NMaſiniſſa's vigo- 
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at ſaddle; and Polybius obſerves, (a circumſtance preſerved 
2 by (s) Plutarch), that, the day after a great victory over 
in the Carthaginians, Maſiniſſa was ſeen, ſitting at the door 
at of his tent, eating a piece of brown bread. 
nd (t) He left fifty four ſons, of whom three only were le- 
o- gitimate, viz, Micipſa, Guluſſa, and Maſtanabal. Scipio di- 
pio vided the kingdom between theſe three, and gave conſider- 
nz able poſſeſſions to the reſt : but the two laſt dying ſoon af- 
but ter, Micipſa became ſole poſſeſſor of theſe extenſive domi - 
his nions. He had two ſons, Adherbal and Hiempſal; whom 
uld he educated in his palace with Jugurtha his nephew, (Maſ- 
for tanabal's ſon), of whom he took as much care as he did of 
«1 his own children. This laſt-menrioned prince poſſeſſed ſe> 
his veral eminent qualities, which gained him univerſal eſteem. 
w, Jugurtha, who was finely ſhaped, and very handſome, of 
to the moſt delicate wit, and the moſt ſolid judgment, did not 
and devote himſelf, as young men commonly do, to a life of 
ire, luxury and pleaſure, He uſed to exerciſe himſelf with per- 
| as ſons of his age, in running, riding, throwing the javelin; 
Il.“ and though he ſurpaſſed all his companions, there was not 
up- one of them but loved him. The chace was his only de- 
light, but it was that of lions and other ſavage beaſts, To 
nge finiſh his character, he excelled in all things, and ſpoke 
ing very little of himſelf: Plurimum facere, et minimum ipſe 
zu- de ſe logui. | 
the So conſpicuous an aſſemblage of ſine talents and perfec- 
fa⸗ tions, began to excite the jealouſy of Micipſa. He ſaw 
eri- himſelf in the decline of life, and his children very young, 


+ He knew the prodigious lengths which ambition is ca- 


(s) An ſeni gerenda ſit reſp. p. 791. 
(t) Appian. Val. Max. I. v. c. 2. 


rous conſtitution. Arbitror te audire, Scipio, hoſpes tuus Maſiniſſa 
2 faciat hodie nonaginta annos natus; cum ingreſſus iter pedibus 
it, in equum omnino non aſcendere; cum equo, ex equo non deſcen- 
dere; nullo imbre, nullo frigori adduci, ut capite operto ſit; ſummam 
eſſe in eo corporis ſiecitatem. Itaque exequi omnia regis officia et 
munera. De Senectute. | 

All this hiſtory of Jugurtha is extracted from Salluſt. 

+} Terrebat eum natura mortalium, avida imperii, et praeceps ad ex- 
plendam animi cupidinem : praeterea opportunitas ſuae liberorumque 
actatis, quae etiam mediocres viros ſpe pracdac tranſverſos agit. Salluſt. 
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pable of going, when a crown is in view; and that a man, 
with talents much inferior to thoſe of Jugurtha, might be 
dazzled by ſo reſplendent a temptation, eſpecially when u- 

nited with ſuch favourable circumſtances. In order there- 
fore to remove a competitor, ſo dangerous with regard to 
his children, he gave Jugurtha the command of the forces 
which he ſent to the aſſiſtance of the Romans, who, at that 
time, were beſieging Numantia, under the conduct of Sci» 
pio. Knowing Jugurtha was actuated by the moſt heroic 
bravery, he flattered himſelf, that he probably would ruſh 
upon danger, and loſe his life, However, he was miſtaken, 
This young prince joined to an undaunted courage, the ut- 
moſt calmneſs of mind; and, a circumſtance very rarely 
found in perſons of his age, he preſerved a juſt medium be- 
tween a timorous forefight, and an impetuous raſhneſs *, 
In this campaign, he won the eſteem and friendſhip of the 
whole army, Scipio ſent him back to his uncle with let - 
ters of recommendation, and the molt advantageous teſti - 
monials of his conduct, after having given him very pru- 
dent advice with regard to it: for, knowing mankind ſo 
well, he, in all probability, had difcovered certain ſparks 
of ambition in that prince, which he feared would one day 
break out into a flame, 

Micipſa, pleaſed with the great character that was ſent 
him of his nephew, changed his behaviour towards him, 
and reſolved, if poſſible, to win his affection by kindneſs, 
Accordingly he adopted him; and, by his will, made him 
joint-heir with his two ſons. Finding afterwards his end 
approaching, he ſent for all three, and bid them draw near 
his bed; where, in preſence of his whole court, he put 
Jugurtha in mind how good he had been to him; conjur- 
ing him, in the name of the gods, to defend and protect 
on all occaſions his children; who, being before related to 
him by the ties of blood, were now become his brethren, 
by his (Micipſa's) bounty. He told them, + that neither 


Ac ſane, quod difficillimum imprimis eſt, et praelio ſtrenuus erat, 
et bonus conſilio: quorum alterum ex providentia timorem, alterum 
ex audacia temeritatem- adferre plerumque ſolet. 


+ Non exercitus, neque theſauri, praeſidia regni ſunt, verum amici 
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arms nor treaſure conſtitute the ſtrength of a kingdom, but 
friends; who are not won by arms nor gold, but by real 
ſervices and inviolable fidelity. Now, where (ſays he) can 
we find better friends than our brothers ? and how can that 
man, who becomes an enemy to his relations, repoſe any 
confidence in, or depend on ſtrangers? He exhorted his 
ſons to pay the higheſt reverence to Jugurtha ; and to diſ- 
pute no otherwiſe with him, than by their endeavour to 
equal, and, if poſſible, ſurpaſs his exalted merit. He con- 
cluded with entreating them to obſerve for ever an invio- 
lable attachment with regard tothe Romans; and to conſi - 
der them as their benefactor, their patron, and maſter, (u 
A few days after this Miciſpa expired, 

(x) But Jugurtha ſoon threw off the maſk, and began 
by ridding himſelf of Hiempſal, who had expreſſed him- 
ſelf to him with great freedom, and therefore he got him 
murdered, This bloody action proved but too evidently 
to Adherbal what he himſelf might naturally fear. Numi - 
dia is now divided, and ſides ſeverally with the two bro- 
thers. Mighty armies are raiſed by each party. Adherbal, 
after loſing the greateſt part of his fortreſſes, is vanquiſhed 
in battle, and forced to make Rome his aſylum. Howe- 
ver, this gave Jugurtha no very great uneaſineſs, as he 
knew that money was all-powerful in that city. He there- 
fore ſent deputies thither, with orders for them to bribe 
the chief ſenators, In the firft audience to which they were 
introduced, Adherbal repreſents the unhappy condition to 
which he was reduced, the injuſtice and barbarity of Ju» 
gurtha, the murder of his brother, the loſs of almoſt all 
his fortreſſes; but the circumſtance on which he laid the 
greateſt ſtreſs was, the commands of his dying father, viz. 
to put his whole confidence in the Romans ; declaring that 
the friendſhip of this people would be a ſtronger ſupport 
both to himſelf and his kingdom, than all the troops and 
treaſures in the univerſe, His ſpeech was of a great length, 


(u) A. M. 3887. Rome 631. (x) A. M. 3888. Rome, 632, 
quos neque armis cogere, neque auro parare queas : officio et fide pa- 
nuntur. Quis autem amicior, quam frates fratri? aut quem alienum 
&dum invenics, ſi tuis hoſtis fueris? 
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and extremely pathetic. Jugurtha's deputies made only the 
following anſwer: That Hiempſal had been killed by the 
Numidians becauſe of his great cruelty; that Adherbal was 
the aggreſſor, and yet, after having been vanquiſhed, was 
come to make complaints, becauſe he had not committed all 
the exceſſes he deſired to act; that their ſovereign intreated 
the ſenate to form a judgment of his behaviour and conduct 
in Africa, from that he had ſhown at Numantia; and to lay a 
greater ſtreſs on his actions, than on the accuſations of his 
enemies; but theſe ambaſſadors had ſecretly employed an 
eloquence, much more prevalent than that. of words, which 
had not proved ine ffectual. The whole aſſembly was for 
Jugurtha, a few ſenators excepted, who were not ſo void 
of honour, as to be corrupted by money. The ſenate came 
to this reſolution, that commiſſioners ſhould be ſent from 
Rome, to divide the provinces equally upon the ſpot be- 
| tween the two brothers. The reader will naturally ſup- 
poſe, that Jugurtha was not ſparing of his treaſure on this 
occaſion: the diviſion was made to his advantage; and 
yet a ſpecious appearance of equity was preſerved. 

This firſt ſucceſs of Jugurtha augmented his courage 
and boldneſs. Accordingly he attacked his brother by o- 
pen force; and whilſt the latter loſes his time in ſending 
deputations to the Romans, he ſtorms ſeveral fortreſſes, car- 
ries on his conqueſts; and after defeating Adherbal, be- 
ſieges him in Cirtha, the capital of his kingdom. During 
this interval, ambaſſadors arrived from Rome, with orders, 
in the name of the ſenate and people, to the two kings, 
to lay down their arms, and ceaſe all hoſtilities. Jugur- 
tha, after proteſting that he would obey, with the moſt pro- 
found reverence and ſubmiſhon, the commands of the Ro- 
man people, added, that he did not believe it was their in- 
tention, to hinder him from defending his own life, againſt 
the treacherous ſnares which his brother had laid for it, 
He concluded with ſaying, that he would ſend ambaſſadors 
Forthwith to Rome, to inform the ſenate of his conduct. 
By this random anſwer, he eluded their orders, and would 
not even permit the deputies to wait upon Adherbal. 

Though the latter was ſo cloſely blocked up in his ca- 


Pitying his unhappy circumſtances, undertook to paſs th 
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pital, he yet found means to ſend to Rome, to implore the 
aſſiſtance of the Romans againſt his brother, who had be- 
ſieged him five months, and intended to take away his life, 
Some ſenators were of opinion, that war ought to be pro- 
claimed immediately againſt Jugurtha : but ſtill his credit 
prevailed ; and the Romans only ordered an embaſſy to be 
ſent, compoſed of ſenators of the higheſt diſtinction; among 
whom was ZXmilins Scaurus, a factious man, who had a 
great aſcendant over the nobility, and cancealed the blackeſt 
vices under the ſpecious appearance of virtue. Jugurtha 
was terrified at firſt; but he again found an opportunity 
to elude their demands, and accordingly ſent them back 
without coming to any concluſion. Upon this, Adherbal, 
who had loſt all hopes, ſurrendered, upbn condition of 
having his life ſpared; nevertheleſs he was immediately 
murdered with a great number of Numidians. ] 

But though the greateſt part of the people at Rome were 
ſtruck with horror at this news, Jugurtha's money again 
obtained him defenders in the ſenate. However, C. Mem- 
mius, the tribune of the people, an active man, and who 


| hated the nobility, prevailed with the. former, not to fuf- 


fer ſo horrid a crime to go unpuniſhed; and agcordingly 
war being proclaimed againſt Jugurtha, Calpurnius Beſtia 
the canſul was appointed to carry it on. (y) + He was en- 
dued with excellent qualities, but they were all depraved and 
rendered uſeleſs by his avarice. Sacurus' ſet out with him. 
They at firſt took ſeveral towns; but Jugurtha's bribes 
checked hs progrels of Wale conquelts; "- Scaurus 5 

LAY ID Q©2.+ : 

() A. M. 3894. Rome, 683. - Anke: .cn. 1! : 

. He choſe two of the aimbleſt of thoft who had followed him into 
Cirtha; and theſe, induced by the great rewards he promiſtd them, and 
rough the ene 
my's camp, in the night, to the neighbouring ſhore; and from thence to 
Rome ux ĩis qui una Cirtam profugerant, duos maxime inipigtos de- 
legit: eos, multa pollicendo. ac miſerando caſum ſunm confirmat, uti 


per hoſtium munitiones noctu ad proximum mare, dein 28 per- 
gerent. Salluſt. 


Multae bo | 
_ erde auen ai tcorpors ent quasomnes are 
$ Magnitudine r 
Vor. 1, I 
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jy a till now, had expreſſed the ſtrongeſt animoſi - 
ty againſt this. prince, could not reſiſt ſo powerful an at- 
tack. 4 tteaty was there fore concluded: Jugutha feign- 
ed to ſubmit to the Romans; and | thirty elephants, ſome 
horſęs, with a very: inoonſiderable lum of mae, Vere de- 
vered to che quaaſtor. TY 

But now cheindignation * 8 2.475 at 18 
diſplayed itſelf in the {tropgelt manner. Memmius the tri- 
-bune fired them by his ſpeeches. He cauſed Cailius, who 
Was praetor, 0 he appointed to, attend Jugurtha; and to 
a gegge him te come tg Rome, unfler the guarantee of the 
Romans, in order that an inquiry; might be made in his 
prefence, who theſę peaſans were that had taken bribes, 
: Accordingly .: Jugurtha was forced ta come to Rome. The 
ſight of him miſed the! anger; of the people ſtill higher; 
buta tribune haviag been bribed, he prolonged the ſeſſion, 
-and at laſt diflplyed. it, A Numidian prince, grandſon of 
Maſiniſſa, called! MMaffoa, being at that time in the city, 
- was adviſod to ſolicit for Jogustha's kingdom; which com- 
dog to thę ears: af the latter, bo got him aſſaſſinated in the 
midſi of Rome. Howeyer, the! murdeter was ſeized, and 
delirered wp to the dijal magiſtrate; and Juguxtba was com. 
wanded e depart At. Upon leaving the: city, he cal 
beck his eyrs ſeveral times towards it, and: ſaid, Rome 
wants only purchaſer 3 und, were one 40 be found, it 
ele joovatebly ruined ?“.“ ws 21 yd str | 

Aud ben, dhe wer broke out. new. Geſt be indo 
Jenon, ot perhaps conpiyapee of Albious the conſul, made 
it go on very flowly ; but afterwards, when he returned to 
Rome to hold the publie aſſemblies +, the Roman army, 
hy the unſttilfulneſs of his brother Aulus, having marched 
Auto a deflle from whence there was no getting out; it ſur- 
"Iendered"ignominiouſly to the ebemy, who forged the Ro 
mans to ſubmit to the ceremony of paſſing vader the yoke, 
I engage eo leave. Numidia in ten days. 


. Poſtquam Rom oma egreſſus Ae eo reſpiciens 
dixiſſe, N ancr io rangat urns: f emptoren 


venerit, 


* + For cleQting magiſtrates, = 
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conſidered in a moſt odious light at Rome! They could 


vot flatter chemſelves with the hopes of beibg ſuereſiful dw 


this war, till the conduct of it was given to L. Metellus 
the conſul, To all che reſt of che virtaes which cot 


tate the great captain, he added a perfect diſregurd f 


wealth; a quality moſt eſſentially requiſite againſt ſuch an 


enemy as Jugurtha, who hitherto had always hben victoa 


rious, rather hy money than his ſword,” Butithe African 
monareh found Metellus as inaceeſſible in this, us in all 
other reſpects. He therefore was forced to venture his lifo, 
and exert his vtmoſt bravery, through the defech of an b 
pedient which nom began to fail him, Accordingly, : he 
fignalized Himfelf in a ſorprizing nber; and ſhowed, in 
this campaign, all that could be expeRed from thicieourage, 
dbilities; and renten of an Aluſtrious gerieral, tb whom 
deſpair adds new. vigour, and ſuggeſts new lights he was 
however unfuceeſsfsl, becauſe oppbſed by a-cohſut; who 
did not ſuffer the moſt inconſiderable error to eſcape Wing, 


hor ever let flip an opportunity of taking adyaitage of the 
St 3/901 Ho owe; is „ v0 li 


enemy | 1% ,910211 earns ads, 
Jugurtha's greacelt cone erh was, how to ſedire kimfelf 
from tra#tors, - From the tins he had been told; wat Bu- 
mileat, in Nn he 'repofell the werholt donfidende, lad 
deſign upon his life, he enjoyed no peacey he did tiebelieve 
himſelf ſaſe any wher : dat Al chings; by dag 36 wall as 
vight, the eitizos as well as fordighey,. wars fiſpeaiat by 
him; and the blackeſt jerrore ſat for exdr broaiylowie 


his hind; Me never got a wile of f{eep/ och by (Mealth ; 


and often changed his bed, ins Minaerlunbetoming Me 
tarting ſome ties Noch his | ſimbers, DE would 
\nateli his fw6rd, and btcak auto loud eries; fo Rronply 
was he hautted by fear, and Is firangely dic ke act the 
madman, 4 of > ten 


* 


Fa ile mand re. | 
„In Numidiam proficiſcltur, magna ſpe eum. cum r 


aim 


199 S042 Þ 


=, tum maxime quod adverfum diritias inwitum 
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The tesder will naterally fappoſe, mat fo fiarefl a 
prace, coneluded vlthont the authority of the peoplej was. 
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Marius was Metellus's lieutenant, His boundleſs ambi- 
tion induced him to endeavour to leſſen his general's cha- 
rater ſecretly in the minds of his ſoldiers; and becoming 
ſoon his profeſſed enemy and ſlanderer, he at laſt, by the 
moſt groveling and perſidious arts, prevailed fo far, as to 
ſupplant; Metellus, and get himſelf nominated in his room, 
to carry on the war againſt Jugurta. With what 
ſtrength of mind ſoever Metellus might be endued on o- 


| 
ther occaſions, he was totally dejected by this unforeſeen 
blow, which even forced tears from his eyes, and ſuch : 
e xpreſſions as were altogether unworthy ſo great a man, { 
There was ſomething very dark and vile in Marius's pro- t. 
cedure; a circumſtance that diſplays ambition in its na- 17 
tive and genuine colours, and ſhows that it extinguiſhes, ſe 

in thoſe who abandon themſelves to it, all ſenſe of ho- li 
nour and integrity. Metellus avoided a man whoſe fight ſe 
he could not bear, arrived in Rome, and was received ly 
there with univerſal acclamations. (z) A triumph was lik 
decreed him, and the ſirname of Numidicus conferred u- ſin 
por ham. (3 1 bai 
I I thought it would be proper to ſuſpend, till I came to reſ 

the Roman hiſtory, an account of the events that happen- flug 
ed in Africa under Metellus and Marius, all which are of 


very eircumſtantially defcribed by Salluſt, in his admir- the! 
zable hiſtory of Jugurtha, 1 therefore haſten to the con- ſon 
:cluſion of this war, | ted, 
2» | Jugurtba being greatly diſtreſſed in his affairs, had had tern 
recourſe to Bocchus King of Mauritania, whoſe daughter hanc 


-be;had married. This country extends from Numidia, (a 
a8 far as beyond the ſhores of the Mediterranean, oppoſite Foun 
* Spain f. The Roman name was ſcarce known. in it, of w] 


the people as little known to the Romans. Jugur- ing ti 
1 _ inſinuated to his father-in-law, that ſhould he ſuffer 
- Numidia to be conquered, his kingdom would doubtleſs 


(2) A. M. 3898. Rome, 642. 
* Quibus rebus ſupra bonum atque honeſtum _ neque k- 
erymas tenere, neque moderari linguam: vir egregius | in aliis artidus, 
nimis molliter aegritudinem pati. | 


t Now comprehending Fez, Morocco, &c, 


a - 
1 b k | 
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be involved in its ruin; | eſpecially as the Romans, W 
were ſworn enemies to monarchy, ſeemed to have'vowed - 
the deſtruction of all the chrones in thè univerſe; He 
therefore prevailed with Boechus to enter into à league 
with him; and accordingly received, on different occaſi- 
ons, very conſiderable ſuccours from that king. 

This confederacy, which was cemented on either ſide by - 
no other tie but that of intereſt, had never been ſtrong; 
and a laſt defeat which Jugurtha met with, broke at once 
all the bands of it. Bocehus now meditated the datk de- 
ſign of delivering up his ſonzin-law to the Romans. For 
this purpoſe he had deſired Marius to ſend him a truſty per- 
ſon. Sylla, who was an officer of uncommon merit, and 
ſerved under him as quaeſtor, was thought every way qua- 
lin ed for this negotiation. He was not afraid to put him- 
ſelf into the hands of the barbarian leing; and according- 
ly ſet out for his court. Being arrived, Botchus; who, 
like the reſt of his countrymen, did not pride himſelf i in 
ſincerity; and was for ever projecting new deſigns, de- 
bated within himſelf, whether it would not be his inte- 
reſt to deliver up Sylla to Jugurtha. He was a long time 
fluftuating with uncertainty, and between a contratiety 
of ſentiments; and the ſuddem chauges wich diſplayed 
themſelyes in his countenance, in his air, and his whole per- 
ſon ſhowed: evidently how ſtrongly his mind was affec- 
ted. At length, returning to his firſt deſign, he made - 
terms with Sylla, and delivered up Jugurtha into his 
hands, who was ſent immediately to Matis. 

(a) Sylla, fays Plutarch t, ated, on this occaſion, like a 
young marr fired with a ſtrong thirſt of glory; the ſweets 
of which he has jaſt begun to taſte. ' Inſtead of aſctib» 
ing to the general under whom he fought; all the honour 
of this event, as his duty required, and which” ought to 
be an inviolable maxim; he reſerved the greateſt part of 
it to himſelf, and had a ring made, which lie always wore, 
wherein he was repreſented, en- N Bo 

(%) Plut. in vit. Mad. 


O vtoc PIAGT IOC, er. Jebve n vx ond as ter pi. To tu- 
vba. Flut. Praccept, reip, 99890 'Þ. 806. 


t ſpeäcle 40 the, Romang, 2s they could ſcarce believe 
may aw When it. paſſed; hæſore their eyes; I mean, Ju- 


flruitful in fioding new expedients, even when his affairs 


** 


tderrop, into a dsep dungeon q where: be ſpent fix days in 


much fury, and coſt the republic To much blood. 


pole liprazure-and theifiences, that I could not, with- 


he latter hero. Heiflew himſeif after the battle of Thap- 
_ tas, in which bis forces and thoſe of Scipio, were entire- 


13 | | By * 88) Thür. "ibid." A. M. EY Rome, C45. Aut. J 1 106. 7 


een 


* * — 
* * 
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* a bands of. Bocchus; e e uſed erer after 2g 


het, But, diarivg was 4o-bighly-exalperared at this 
bed of. inſult, that hei could never forgive-him'; 4 ciroum· 


* Napce! that gave File to the implacable hatred between 


theſe dw) Romans, which: afterwards broke out with ſo 
(h) Marius entered Rome in triumph, exliibitiag ſuch 


gurtha; ip chains ; that ſo formidable enemy, during whoſe 
life they could nos fatter themfſdves! with the hopes of bes 
ing able to put an end to: this war ; ſo well was his cods 
rage ſaſtained by ſtratagem and artifice, and his genius ſd 


were molt deſperatec: . We are told, that jugurtha run 
diſtracted, as he: Was walking in the triumph; that aſtet 
the ceremony. was ended, he was thrown into priſon; and 
abar the lictots were {6, eager: to ſeize his robe, that they 
rent it in ſeveral pieces, and tore away the tips of his cars, 
10 get the rich jewels widr which-they were adorned. tn 
this condition he was, eaſt, qulte naked, and in the utmoſt 


Rruggling wich hungen land the feat: of death, retaining 3 
Arong dere of, lia to tus Iſt gaſp; an end, continues 
Nutarch, worthy: of his wicked deeds; Jugurtha Having 
beew always of dpinion; iht the greateſt crimes might be 
committed 40 ſatiate his ambition, ingratitude, re 
black treachery, nd inbuman barbariiß). 

© » Soba, King af Mauritania: refleted. fo much bonbur on 


out impropriety,! ons him in the Riſtoty of the family of 
Maſiniſſa, to whom his father w allo! was name Ju- 
G, was, great-grandiom,: and grandſon of Guloſſa, The 
zeldef Jada ſignalizetl himself in de war between Caeſat 
and, Pompey, hy his inviolable attachment to. tlie party of 
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ly defeated. Juba, bis ſon, then a child, was delivered + 
up to the conqueror, and was one of the moſt e 1 

ous ornaments of his triumph. It appears from hit, 
that a noble education was beſtowed upon Juba in Rome 


* 


where he imbibed ſuch a variety of knowledge, as aſtet g i 3 


wards equalled him to the moſt learned Grecians. He 
did not leave that city, till he went to take poſſeſſion of. 


: 8 father's dominions. (c) Auguſtus reſtored them to him, 


, by the death of Mark Antony, the provinces of the " 


nity of his government, gained the hearts of all his ſub- 


thenians erected in his honour, It was indeed juſt, that 
a city, which had been conſecrated in all ages to the mu- 
ſes, ſhould give public teſtimonies of its eſteem for æ king, 
who made ſo bright a figure among the learned. * Sui- 
das aſcribes ſeveral works to this prince, of which only 
the fragments are now extant, He had writ the hiſtory 
of Arabia; the antiquities of Aſſyria, and thoſe of the 
Romans ; the hiſtory of theatres, of painting, and pain- 
ters; of the nature and properties of different animals, and 


of Grammar, g.; a catalogue of all which is given in 1 


Abbe Sevin's ſhort ' diſſertation. on the life and works of 


the younger Juba, whence I have reno theſe * 
particulars. 


(e) A. M. 3974. Rome, 719. Fat J. C. 30, 
In voce Ide ag. 
t Vol. 4. nem 


The end of the Finsr vol uur. 
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Jets; who, out of a grateful ſenſe of the felicity they had by 
. Enjoyed during his reign, ranked him in the number of f 
their gods, Pauſanias ſpeaks of a ſtatue which the aa 
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. 05 were abſolutely at his diſpoſal. Juba, by the le? 
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